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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of |it- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Villa Borghese draws its inspiration from late 18th Century 
Italian furnishings. Restrained control and symmetry of form 
characterize these Classical Revival occasional and bedroom desi§gns. 
To explore the collection further we invite you to visit 
an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Villa Borghese catalog 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A105, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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The easy decision is Baccarat. 


Fine Baccarat lead crystal has always been a classic gift. 
But beautiful choices are never easy. 
At Tiffany’s you'll find an extensive collection including this Harmonie vase, $370. _ 
An exclusive Tiffany Nemours champagne flute, $50. Dionysus decanter, $180, 
Kalimnos ball vase, $110. Louis XIV and $60. We 


TIFFANY & CO. 
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cover: The library of designer Val 
Arnold’s Los Angeles residence. Photogra- 
phy by Russell MacMasters. See page 116. 
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Star Gazing 

A Designer's Vintage Hollywood Home 

Interior Design by Val Arnold 

Text by Nancy Guild/Photography by Russell MacMasters 








Rooms at the Top 

Special Effects in San Francisco 

Architecture and Interior Design by Ira Kurlander 

Text by John Beach/Photography by Russell MacMasters 
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NEW OMBRE CONTRASTE. COUTURE EYE COLOURS FROM PARIS. TO SHADOW AND LINE. 








EDGE #5: THE WOOD OGEE EDGE 
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TATEMENTS BY COLORCORE. 


Introducing the Rounded Edge and the 
Wood Ogee —two of five new custom edge 
treatments in ColorCore? 

Because ColorCore brand surfacing mate- 
rial by Formica Corporation has color through 
its entire thickness, it encourages exciting 
new design possibilities. Like these custom 
edge detailings for your kitchen and bath. 

Now you can accent the edge of | 
countertops or cabinets with the warmth of 
real wood. Or round the edge to give a solid, 
Se) ia (ele @ 


HOW TO GET THE EDGE 

All five of these unique edge. treatments are 
rolaKe liye) alcolere lames mar-leelaie\-maaauiel aes 
leading kitchen and bath dealers and are 
eWeelltele)(-m Comele male la) maleyy a 











Bi al-\-Me(-t-l(>16-Mal-\-m (f- lal ore Mr lelaler-1ce)e-mUale) 
will make and install the edges to your own 
specifications. In this way, you can add your ° 
own distinctive touches to personalize your 
kitchen and bath. 





If Fe need the r name of one of these select 
ColorCore dealers, write: Formica : 
Corporation, Information Center, Dept. 01, — 

1 Stanford Road, Piscataway, N.J. 08854. 
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For color brochures, please send $1.50 to 
Baume & Mercier, Dept. AD10, 663 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022 or 9465 


Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Congratulations on your June collec- 
tor’s issue devoted to the British 
country house and to the upcoming 
“Treasure Houses of Britain” ex- 
hibition to be held at the National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., from No- 
vember to March. I have rarely heard 
so many favorable comments about a 
single magazine issue of any kind. 

In recognizing so generously the 
involvement of the National Gallery 
and of our British guest curator, 
Gervase Jackson-Stops, in bringing 
this exhibition about, you might also 
have noted that the whole undertak- 
ing is, in fact, a partnership. A key 
element is the Ford Motor Company, 
which has made the exhibition possi- 
ble with the largest grant in its his- 
tory and has been helpful to the 
project on both sides of the Atlantic 
in countless ways. In addition, both 
the American government, with fed- 
eral appropriations and an indemnity 
from the Federal Council on the Arts, 
and Humanities, and the British gov- 
ernment, through its British Council, 
the British Tourist Authority and a 
very large indemnity from Her Maj- 
esty’s Treasury, are supporting this 
undertaking. British Airways has also 
been helpful as our official carrier, 
and we are enormously beholden to 
our lenders. Objects will come from 
many British country houses owned 
by the National Trust, and members 
of the Historic Houses Association. 

Needless to say, while passing 
around thanks, we at the gallery are 
also very grateful to Architectural Di- 
gest for the interest you have taken in 
this subject; thanks limited, however, 
by a certain apprehension that no ex- 
hibition could live up to your beauti- 
ful June issue! 

]. Carter Brown 
Director 

National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 


Just a note to tell you how very much | 
I enjoyed and appreciated the beauti- © 
ful tribute to Gabriele Murdock jn 
your April issue, and the June issue | 
with the “English Country House,” 
especially the piece on J. Carter 
Brown by Susan Mary Alsop; it is in 
fact a collector’s edition. 
Dr. Franklin D. Murphy | 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Times Mirror | 
Los Angeles, California 


I have had tremendous pleasure froma 1 
the various interiors that you have 
shown in your magazine, and I am 
writing now because the June issue 
surpasses everything you have 
published so far. Since I live in a | 
beautiful but rather gray city, I 
wholeheartedly agree that the garden 
must be brought indoors. 
Lila Roca-Goldberg 
Paris, France | 


The Alsop, Brown, Moore trio truly | 
celebrates creative collaboration with 
the incredible June issue. Fanfares to 
all the contributing talents who 
brought this volume into being. 
Amid all the splendor and grace of . 
this international exchange, it was 
fun to spy the duchess of Devonshire 
wearing what appears to be the Na- 
tional Trust sweater vest. 

Barbara Burmester 

. Darien, Connecticut 


I have been a subscriber for the past | 
half-dozen years, and I would like to. | 
tell you that I think the June issue is- | 
one of the best since I’ve made your 
acquaintance. Ordinarily, I donate: | 
the year’s collection of the magazine 
to charity, but this year it will be in- 
complete because there is no way that 
I will part with the June issue. 
Paul Marsh 
Toluca Lake, California 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 


Flair by Bernhardt interprets classic themes of the Far East 
for current tastes and interiors. Here, a modular with chow leg and tailored 
in vanilla damask conveys Flair upholstery finesse, while the Shibui china cabinet 
and dining table display careful translation of an ancient art form. Delicately incised and color 
enhanced carvings of Oriental scenes appear throughout the Shibui dining, bedroom and occasional collection, 
one of many contemporary to traditional offerings available from Bernhardt. See Flair and explore the Far East 
by sending $4.00 for Shibui and Upholstery catalogs to Bernhardt, Box 740, Dept. 10-5, Lenoir, N. C. 28645. 
Bernhardt furnishings are sold internationally by better furniture and department stores. 
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Announcing the first selearading perpetual calendar wristwatch 
with rapid integrated correction and AM/PM dial indicator. 


THE PATEK PHILIPPE COMPLICATED WRISTWATCH 
AND ITS MOST STARTLING INNOVATION: SIMPLICITY. 


_ implicity? It took three 
) years just to complete the 

* mathematical calcula- 
tions. Then two more to build it. 

Unfathomable. But that’s 
what it takes to make a Patek 
Philippe perpetual calendar 
wristwatch that does what 
this does-rapid integrated 
correction. 

Three words that may only 
turn up in the lexicon of a 
collector. 

Yet, they signal one of the 
most significant innovations in 
perpetual calendar watches 
since they were first strapped to 
the wrist in 1925. Or became 
self-winding in 1963. Patek 
Philippe pioneered every one of 
these milestones. 

What is rapid integrated 
correction? It's a complex inner 
mechanism which makes it pos- 
sible for each function to have its 
own corrector. Adjustable, with 
a push button on the exterior. 
Thus, the complicated mecha- 
* nism of the perpetual calendar 
and moonphase can be reset 
without a jeweler dismantling 





the watch. You can do it your- 


self. Very simply. 


Such simplicity was not ar- 
rived at easily. Over 500 sepa- 


rate parts make up this Patek 
Philippe. Each microscopically 
rounded and polished by hand 


to within a tolerance of one- 


hundredth of a millimeter. Each 
hand-finished, hand-oiled. Then 
assembled for 600 hours of 
testing. 

It's achingly slow. 

Obsessive. 

But worth it. For the thrill of 
achieving what has never before 
been possible. Patek Philippe has 
enclosed a 27-jewel movement 


perpetual calendar and moon- 
phase with rapid integrated cor- 
rection in a slender wristwatch. 


One which is also self-winding 


and water-resistant to 25 meters. 


And consider the exquisite 


precision involved in hand- 


crafting a timepiece in which the 


annual deviation in the moon- 


phase is only 11 minutes and 
47 seconds. So that it would take 
122 years and 45 days to obtain 
one full day of deviation. By 


—— 
tt 


PATEK 
PHILIPPE 














then, your great grandson can 
make the necessary adjustment. 
And while the naked eye 


will never see this internal per- 


fection, you, the wearer, will 
sense that beauty. 

And the luxury. Knowing 
that everything in this watch 
that can be gold is gold. Down 
to the strap buckle. 

Of course the value of your 
Patek Philippe far exceeds all 
this 18-carat gold. The skills that 
went into creating it are more 
rare. 

As you would imagine, few 


of these watches will be avail- 


able to the entire world. But in 
the sixty years since we invented 
the complicated wristwatch, the 
scarcity has not diminished the 


demand for it. Quite the con- 


trary. Patek Philippes are often 
chosen for their rareness. By the 
kind of people who appreciate 
that simplicity in a timepiece like 
this, is indeed, a virtue. 

Patek Philippe. 

It doesn't just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 


For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe timepieces, please send $5-or for a brochure of current styles write-to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629-AD, New York, NY 10020. 























PEOPLE ARE Tig Sots 





Personal statements come in all manner 
and scale, and this month Architectural 
Digest features an unusual variety. 
While every home in the magazine is dis- 
tinctive, those that designer Val Arnold 
and architects Ira Kurlander and Arne 
Hasselqvist have created for themselves 
speak directly of individual tastes and 
approaches to living. Gore Vidal has 
contributed a statement of a different 
sort: the engaging article he has written 
about his apartment and neighborhood in 
Rome. Indeed, that he has chosen to live 


Star Gazing 

Perched high atop Los Angeles, the 
Hollywood home of designer Val 
Arnold has always been near the 
stars, both celestial and celluloid. 
Built in the twenties, the spacious res- 
idence—with spectacular views of 
sky and city—once belonged to Errol 
Flynn. But when the designer first 
saw his future home, its glittering 
past had been tarnished by inatten- 
tion. Four years later, Arnold’s magic 
touch has restored its glamour. “Ev- 
erything I’ve absorbed from my past 
and am learning in the present works 
best for me here,” he says. See page 116. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

James Rosenquist 

Doing things in a big way comes eas- 
ily to artist James Rosenquist, a for- 
mer billboard painter whose oversize 
canvases propelled him to the fore- 
front of New York’s Pop art scene 
in the early sixties. Also large scale 
are his homes and studios—a five- 
story building in lower Manhattan 
and a remote Florida retreat that we 
visit this month. Though he works 
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James Rosenquist 








there for twenty years says something in 
itself. But if choosing a way of life is the 
most revealing of personal statements, 
then Mary Lasker deserves special at- 
tention. Mrs. Lasker, whom we profile 
in this issue, has devoted her life to im- 
proving the lives of others. I can think of 
no more eloquent or beautiful a statement 


than that. : 
( t, c 
aug % 2 ee 


Editor-in-Chief 


. 


eight months of the year in the 
hangarlike studio of his Gulf Coast 
home, Rosenquist stays connected to 
the city by miles of telephone wire. “I 
love Florida,” he told us, “and I’m 
glad it’s in the same time zone as 
New York.” See page 124. 


Rooms at the Top 
When he was seventeen, architect Ira 
Kurlander “discovered” San Fran- 
cisco while hitchhiking across the 
United States. “It was the most beau- 
tiful place I’d ever seen, and I prom- 
ised myself I’d come back here to 
live.” True to his word, he headed * 
west after graduating from New 
York’s Pratt Institute in 1961. Re- 
cently his love for San Francisco took 
an architectonic turn—in the form of 
his imaginatively shaped home 
“floating over the city.” Inside and 
out, drama is a hallmark of Kur- 
lander’s house. The living room is 
reminiscent of a stage set, and glass is - 
used generously to frame the fabled - 
views and enclose the entrance stair, 
giving new meaning to the term liv- ’ 
ing theater. See page 138. 
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Sempre Roma 

This month marks Gore Vidal’s third 
appearance in our pages. He was first 
featured in Architectural Digest eleven 
years ago when we presented the 
prolific author at his villa in Ravello, 
along Italy’s Amalfi coast, which re- 
mains one of his favorite summer re- 
treats. Five years later we published 
his Spanish-style home in the Holly- 
wood Hills—still his base for part of 
each year. This month we are de- 
lighted to show the writer’s pent- 
house in Rome,where he has resided 
for the past two decades. What makes 
the author’s third appearance par- 
ticularly special is that the elegance of 
his apartment is accompanied by the 
eloquence of his prose, for he has 
written a personal chronicle of life in 
his 2,000-year-old neighborhood. Al- 
though in his novels—such as Burr, 
Washington D.C. and Lincolnha—Amer- 
ica is foremost in his thoughts, our 
feature reveals Gore Vidal’s great af- 
finity for Italy. See page 144. 


Enchanted Mustique 
Swedish-born architect Arne 
Hasselqvist and his wife, Anita, fled 
Scandinavia’s chilly climes for the 
Caribbean in the mid-sixties. When 
they finally made their way to tiny 
Mustique, which has been owned 
since the mid-fifties by Lord 
Glenconner, the undeveloped island 
was light-years from its current 
prominence as a rarefied resort. But 
time and tourism haven't dulled the 
Hasselqvists’ ardor for their little par- 
adise. In fact, Arne Hasselqvist has 
had quite a hand in increasing the is- 
land’s popularity, having built about 
half of Mustique’s fifty-five resi- 
dences, including Princess Margaret’s 
villa. His favorite, of course, is his 
own home, named Shogun, which we 
show in this issue. Rooted in Japanese 
design and eminently suited to the 
topography, its seven buildings are 
situated around a koi-filled pond and 
surrounded by lush foliage. “Only in 
the tropics can you bring a garden into 
your house,” he says. See page 150. 
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John Saladino 





Robert Metzger 


Gardens: 
Renaissance at Robin Hill 
John Saladino’s gardens at Robin 
Hill, his Connecticut country house, 
share several of the characteristics 
that distinguish his interiors: superb 
detailing, evocative colors, a mix of 
elegance and informality, historical 
allusions and a dramatic flair. Un- 
tended for years, the grounds were 
ripe for the skills of Saladino and his 
wife, Virginia, both passionate gar- 
deners. Their multihued achieve- 
ments now spill over six acres, and 
they have reaped the benefits of their 
flowering bounty “in every possible 
way,” says the designer. “If there is a 
small group, we may have drinks on’ 
the loggia and dinner on the south 
terrace. For large parties we set the 
tables the length of the allée; the 
Round Garden is where we gather a 
few people for coffee.” But the great- 
est pleasure for Saladino is to walk 
the grounds in the early morning 
mists, enjoying what he calls his 
“sleeping garden that came awake.” 
See page 166. 


Tradition with a Twist 
Though the mention of the Lone Star 
State usually evokes images of wide- 
open spaces, designer Robert Metzger 
was confronted with clients who had 
actually scaled theirs down when they — 
moved into the Texas townhouse fea- 
tured in this issue. Nevertheless, © 
Metzger still had ample room to 
work with. In fact, the height of the 
new ceilings required the addition of 
some larger contemporary paintings 
and furnishings. Yet at the same time, 
the halving of square footage necessi- 
tated a severe editing of the owners’ 
collection of English antique furni- 
ture. Happily, these treasures were. 
not really lost to them, for the cou-, 
ple’s three children, who had re- 
cently married and moved into, 
homes of their own, became the 
lucky recipients of many of the fine 
pieces. “As it happened, I inadver- 
tently affected their homes, too,” says 
the designer. See page 174. 
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Cutting corners is unthinkable when creating a 
masterpiece. This is a principle we keep in mind during the twelve 
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Profiles: 

Mary Lasker 

Many preach, few practice. But the 
boundless energy and determination 
of philanthropist Mary Lasker could 
make her a majority of one. Since 
1942, when Mrs. Lasker and her late 
husband, advertising pioneer Albert 
D. Lasker, established the foundation 
that bears their names, the dual 
causes of medical research and urban 
beautification have been this selfless 
champion’s top priorities. Her role as 
a health crusader comes from first- 
hand knowledge: “It has always been 
easy for me to go from personal ex- 
perience to general human needs,” 
Mrs. Lasker says. Similarly, her love 
of nature was instilled in her by her 
mother, who founded two parks. De- 
termined to enliven Manhattan’s for- 
bidding expanses of concrete, Mrs. 
Lasker donated cherry trees and 
flowers that have defied both doom- 
sayers and urban smog. ““Ugliness is a 
disease of the cities,” she says. ““Flow- 
ers make people happy, and we need 
that.” See page 188. 


Brenthurst 

The name Brenthurst is synonymous 
with gracious living in Johannes- 
burg. Considered by many to be the 
finest home in the city, the forty-acre 
residence of Harry and Bridget 
Oppenheimer, built by Sir Herbert 
Baker in 1904, contains an art collec- 
tion many museums would envy. Yet 
in spite of the Goya portraits and Im- 
pressionist paintings, this house is 
very much a home: pets lounge 
among the antique furnishings, and 
cooking classes held by Mrs. Oppen- 
heimer alternate with small elegant 
dinners. For such an eminent couple, 
Brenthurst’s slow, easy pace may at 
first seem unusual. But the retired 
chairman of De Beers and the Anglo 
American Corporation is as comfort- 
able in his newly built library as in a 
corporate boardroom. After all, when 
asked about his favorite reading ma- 
terial, the reflective Mr. Oppenheimer 
cites not annual reports but the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. See page 196. 
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Edward Lee Cave 





Duchesse 


de Sabran-Ponteveés 


Captain’s Farm 
Both history and houses have played 
an unusually active role in Edward 
Lee Cave’s life. In fact, the two enthu- 
siasms have sometimes dovetailed in 
interesting ways. A cofounder. of 
Sotheby’s International Realty, in 
1976, Cave now heads his own Man- 
hattan-based real estate firm, which 
two years ago handled the sale of one 
of the most notable historic houses 
in the Loire Valley—the Chateau de 
Menars, built by Madame de Pompa- 
dour and subsequently owned by her 
brother, the marquis de Marigny. 
Historic American properties have 
also been of enduring interest to 
Cave, who was raised among the 
great houses of Virginia’s Shenan- 
doah Valley. So it’s not surprising 
that when he went looking for his 
own country house, the one that cap- 
tured his imagination was a 200-year- 
old farmhouse in New England, 
surrounded by one of the most ac- 
claimed eighteenth-century herb gar- 
dens in the region. As an allusion to 
the home’s past, he named it Cap- 
tain’s Farm, in honor of one of its 
early seafaring owners. See page 204. 


Sentimental Attachments 
When the newly married duc and 
duchesse de Sabran-Pontevés moved 
into the Chateau d’Ansouis nearly a 
half-century ago, neglect had given 
way to disrespect. Uninhabited for 
seventy years, the residence, which 
had been in the duke’s family since 
the twelfth century, was suffering the 
indignities of putti with red-painted 
noses on the moldings in the grand 
salon, and the master bedroom’s an- 
techamber-turned-potato-storehouse. 
As if that weren’t enough, one of the 
couple’s first houseguests retired to 
his bedroom with an umbrella, hav- 
ing been warned by a friend, “Tf it 
rains, you'll need something over 
your head at Ansouis.” Such a pre- 
caution would be unthinkable today 
in light of the chateau’s remarkable 
restoration, a labor of love that has 
engaged the Sabran-Pontevés family 
for almost fifty years. See page 210.0 
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THE JOURNEYS THAT CHANGE US most need not be long ones. 
For many years now I’ve been rowing on Long Island 
Sound, day in, day out, winter and summer, in all weath- 
ers. It sounds a little repetitive, but each trip is special; the 
light is always different so that the water is never the same 
two days running, and though the setting is hardly more 
than suburban, it is still the “salt, immortal sea” to which 
you give yourself each day and from which, as if reborn, 
you return. 

The Branford coast off which I row is, I think, the most 
beautiful part of the Sound. An outcrop of yellow granite, 
not seen again until the Hudson’s Palisades, pushes out 
into the water and shapes an incomparable seascape of 
rocky headlands, reefs and islands from Short Beach to the 
Thimbles. Pawson Park, where I live in a heavily overbuilt 
shack, lies on the bank of the Branford River just at the 
point where that considerable stream, choked with boats 
in summer, flows out past its salt marsh into Branford 
Harbor, which, in turn, opens to the reaches of the Sound. 

In summer, when my neighbors can see their way clear 
to assembling our communal dock, I row a sixteen-foot 
plywood dory called a Gloucester Gull. This blessed boat 
was conceived by the brilliant marine designer Philip 
Bolger of Gloucester, Massachusetts, and was built by Har- 
old (“Dynamite”) Payson of South Thomaston, Maine. It 
rows almost as smoothly as a racing shell, with a long, 
sweet send, but it is a real boat, good in any water. “Noth- 


\BOVE: Rowing on Long Island Sound provides Vincent 
Scully with time for reflection—and, on occasion, a sublime surprise. 
RIGHT: Yellow granite lines the shore at Sauers Cove. 





An Existential Odyssey at Branford Harbor 































ing to stand up and shake hands in,” says Payson, “but no 
sea will ever bother it.” And that’s true; it adjusts itsel 
readily to the wildest of the waves we normally get around 
here. All you have to do is sit still and row. “Glue yourself 
down,” a friend of mine says. 

In winter, though, the dock is dismantled despite my 
opposition, and I usually row a seven-foot, nine-inch 
pram, also designed by Bolger, which he calls the Elegant 
Punt, and which I can drag across the beach at most tides. 
To go from the Gull to the pram is like exchanging a 
Bugatti for an old Chevrolet, in terms of the way the whole 
machine works from your body to the oars to the boat in 
the water. Still, the pram has a wonderful sense of volume, 
just big enough to keep you afloat, and it is so rocked up 
fore and aft that it can spin around on its center axis like a 
top if you want it to. Moreover, when the river and the’ 
harbor freeze, which they tend to do for six weeks or so 
each year, I can stick the nose of the pram in the trunk of 
the car and go find open water with it, and that is the way I 
came to find the seal, or he came to find me. 

I realize that a seal is no big deal in a lot of places, cer- 
tainly not up north or in California, but, while seals have 
surely been observed in Long Island Sound, many people ff 
have lived all their lives on the shore there without ever 
seeing one; I never knew anybody who did. Besides, as far 
as Iam concerned, I had rowed for years and years and had 
never once seen anything whatever come out of the sea. 
It’s true enough that the bunkers splash upriver in their 
season, and the blues roil the surface when they feed, and 
the fishermen pull up plenty of lobsters and net shoals of 
mackerel in good years, but otherwise the only free, living & 
beings to be seen out there are the birds. | 
There are hundreds of ducks in the river, living thei 
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An Existential Odyssey at Branford Harbor 
continued from page 30 


lovely family life (the men go away for the summer), and 
heron fish along the banks, while swans sail by in ballet 
formation or go booming overhead like bombers, their 
long necks stretched out, looking much too ungainly to 
fly. The gulls are everywhere, barking and crying; their 
neurotic one-year-olds perch hunched on every bollard, 
calling for their mummies, while their fathers go curving 
down the wind, or, sometimes, lie drowned in the water, 
their heads drawn down to their feet by a fishhook. The 
terns come along in May and claim one rocky island in the 
harbor, above which they do their vertical mating dance 
and dive-bomb anything else that passes by. 

It’s the cormorants I like best. Those archaic snakebirds 
arrive from the south sometime in April, flying in low, 
long, wavering lines like smoke over the water, and then 
break into file to mount, one after the other, up and up like 
climbing a flight of aerial stairs, while all the gulls, for 
whose instruction I am sure the whole show is intended, 
crowd every islet below them. Seeing the cormorants, they 
begin to scream and scream. 

Soon everything settles down, and the cormorants and 
the gulls share the islands, from which the gulls scavenge 
the surface of the sea and the cormorants plumb its depths, 
emerging to stretch their leathery-looking wings to dry, so 
becoming, right now, alive, Alcman’s ancient Doric “tribes 





of pinion-stretching birds” of halcyon days on the water. 

But the only thing I normally ever see coming up out of 
the sea itself is the snaky head of one of those cormorants 
after a dive. That’s why it was so strange to see the seal. It 
appeared on one of the really cold days in January when} 
there is no wind at all and the sea is utterly still and close to] 
freezing, almost white in color, like the gray-white clouds 
it reflects. Sea and sky seem to merge on those days, and 
you row along in the absolute silence of nowhere. On a 
day like that you can be led by the stillness to row far out, 
and you don’t think much about how cold the water is.| 
The more you row, I have found, the less you swim or 
even touch the water. You are accustomed to being on it, 
not of it, and you begin to understand why so many of the 


old sailors couldn’t swim at all. It is another element. The} 


\ 


ey 
£ 
ie 


archetypal roles of swimmer and boatman are different. jf» 
A long way out in the Sound beyond Clam Island, § wi 
which lies about midway between Short Beach and thelf mi 


Thimbles, a splendidly crafted shaft of masonry lifts out of} 


the water in one smooth rush of converging profiles. -It!f 


UAL 


supports Branford Light, and its foundations are solidly) ii 
fixed on a shoal only a few feet below the surface. On that} x 


day I rowed slowly toward it across the milky expanse, 


sometimes sculling forward so that I could watch it ap-f 
proach. Then, just as I came close to it, the tide turned (or) 
| 


By the time she arrived after work, I 


was ready: Something soft and sexy on the 
Kenwood, champagne on ice. 


After dinner, when I lit a fire and put 


“A Man and a Woman’ on the VCR, I think 
she got a little suspicious. 


But there was no turning back. 
So I turned down the sound and 


fumbled around in my pocket and pulled 
out the ring. 


She said yes before I got 


the words out of my mouth. 
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O it seemed to me) and began to run out, riffling over the 
eef and running, as you always feel it in the Sound, not 
ust away from shore but out past Long Island toward the 
ypen ocean. I felt that pull; it is a deep and mythical one, 
ind just as I leaned back on my oars against it I caught a 
novement in the water out of the corner of my eye. 

At first I thought it was a dog swimming, that itself a 
lisconcerting image for the brain to record out there. And 
t did look a lot like a spaniel, with its smooth round head 
nd gentle, round brown eyes. Then I realized that it was a 
eal, and spoke to it, whereupon it swam as if to intercept 
he boat, looking at me askance all the while. Suddenly it 
lived, and I had only time to think how solid the surface 


The placid waters around tiny Clam Island—scene of the 
author’s adventure—belie the “deep and mythical” pull of ocean tides. 


of the water looked once again when it reared up right 
beside the boat, startling the hell out of me and, appar- 
ently, out of itself as well, because it said something like 
“Wagh!,” which is what I was saying, too, and arched up, 
as big as a house and, looking me right in the eye, dived 
and disappeared. 

Right at that moment I was seized with a kind of awe, 
even with what I think they call an existential dread. It 
was brought on in part by that curious sense of the viola- 
tion of the surface of the sea, but even more by a shocking 
awareness of that creature with a mind like mine and, 
clearly enough, with some of my own anxieties, diving 
down into the elemental darkness, down where the an- 
cient appetites swim and where, just beyond Block Island, 
the Great White himself awaits, specially programmed by 
a benevolent Nature to prey on the warm-blooded 
mammals who have returned to the sea. 

I felt, too, that I had received some sort of message, one 
which I couldn’t quite read but which, God forgive me, 
was more pressing than I was prepared to deal with at the 
moment. The messenger might also capsize the boat; he 


continued on page 38 
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Let someone else settle for less 
than the very best vacation. 


If you would never dream of a vacation that compromises 
the lifestyle you enjoy at home, the Sea Goddess life was 
created for you. 

A regal yachting experience in every subtle detail, it echoes 
the luxuries and freedoms you thought were yours only in the 
most private surroundings. 

You can sense it in the understated richness of your spacious 
outside suite, in the quiet elegance of each gracious salon and 
in the myriad ways that every moment is dedicated to you. 

Like an afternoon at your private club, your bartender 
remembers your favorite cocktail as well as your name. 

Like an evening at your favorite restaurant, you dine when, 
where and with whom you please, enjoy imaginative cuisine 
prepared to your taste, and linger as long as you wish. 

And in the spirit of a yachtsman, the Sea Goddess life takes 
you to exclusive islands, marinas and resorts as well as 
impromptu anchorages where you can enjoy water sports from 
the ship’s unique platform astern. 

The Sea Goddess life is reserved for you and never more 
than 57 other couples who share your interests and tastes. The 
1985 double-occupancy rate per week per person is $3,600 in 
the Caribbean and South America. And like a yacht of your 
own, there are no port charges, no bar bills and no gratuities. 

Call us or ask your Travel Agent for a complete brochure. 
And let the Sea Goddess life be part of your life. 


Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Mediterranean * Egypt and Israel * Caribbean * South America * Transatlantic 
Sea Goddess I and Sea Goddess I] are registered in Norway. 

Sea Goddess Cruises Limited, 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. 
(800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. 
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An Existential Odyssey at Branford Harbor 
continued from page 35 


looked as big as it was; the water was 
freezing; I had to get back to land. 
And what if he’s one of those leopard 
seals after all, | thought, the kind that 
skins those penguins? So I started to 
row in, feeling that I should stay gut 
there, that I was failing some test 
rather definitively. Anyway, I started 
in, and in a moment he broke water 
about fifteen yards behind me. And 
there he stayed, and followed me in. 
He would disappear and I would 
think, This time he will come up un- 
der the boat. But he always reap- 
peared in the same place. If I stopped 
and called—which I did many times, 
urging him both to come nearer and 
to keep well away—he stopped, too. 
But mostly I rowed, not liking myself 
very much, and he followed all the 
way to Clam Island, at least an hour’s 
row. Then he was gone. I felt more 
than bereft, as if I had lost an impor- 
tant chance, but to do exactly what I 
didn’t know. 

I pulled the pram up on the beach 
and looked back out across the freez- 
ing water, where there was nothing. 
So I left the boat and drove in to Bud’s 
Fish Market at the crossroads in In- 
dian Neck and bought a big plastic 
sack full of Portuguese sardines and 
went back and rowed out again, 
slowly, in the gathering darkness, all 
the way. I felt that I was floating 
above the uttermost deeps, and I 
waited for something unimaginable 
to breach the surface from below. But 
nothing happened. Nothing met me. 
He wasn’t there anymore, or if he 
was, he’d had enough of me. A little 
bit of a-breeze came up, and I rested 
on the oars and sat with the pram 
rocking a little and thought of him 
swimming out in the dark. I thought 
about his courage. 

Later I looked him up in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and found that hi 
was probably a Common Seal, -no 
quite the length of the pram. I told 
friend about this and she said, “Yes 
and he went down, looked you u 
and found that you were probably 
Common Man.”0 

—Vincent Scull 
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Chubb and 


the replacement 
value game. 


Most insurance companies offer 
what they call replacement value 
coverage for your home and its 
contents. But the policies usually 
contain loopholes like “up to four 
times actual cash value” which 
mean that you could end up with 
only a fraction of what it really 
costs to replace what you've lost. 

Chubb is different. When we 
insure for replacement value, 
we're not playing a game. You’re 
covered for the full amount. And 
unlike most companies, we pay 
whether or not you actually re- 
place the item. 

Chubb works this way because 
Chubb is a special kind of insur- 
ance company. For nearly a cen- 
tury, we ve been America’s foremost 
insurer of outstanding homes and 


the belongings they contain. 


The more you have to insure, 
the more you need Chubb. 
Phone us at 800-922-0533 for 
a complimentary 
brochure and the 
name of your local 
independent agent 
or broker. CHUBB 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
is proud to participate in “American Playhouse” 


Watch for it on PBS. 
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MR. JOHN HOUSEMAN, 


subscriber to 
The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 








John Houseman talks about... 


The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written. 





For generations, discerning men and women 
have sought great, personal libraries of fine 
leather-bound books. For their worth as litera- 
ture and for their incomparable beauty. 

Those fortunate enough to acquire such 
books know the sheer joy of possessing them. 
They enrich our lives and exalt our senses. 
They lend distinction to the home. For those 
acquainted with beautiful books, it is hard to 
imagine being without them. 

Acquiring a great, personal library once 
meant a devotion to rare book shops. The 
Easton Press has changed that. They publish 
the foremost collection of leather-bound 
books available today: The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written. They are extraordinary. These 
are books worthy of you, your family, and your 
unstinting pride. 
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The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written are the expertly 
chosen masterpieces of the world’s literature. They 
are the products of great minds — Shakespeare, 
Dante, Darwin, Chaucer, Twain. Within their pages, 
genius lies in abundance. Melville’s Moby Dick, 
Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, Br« mté’s Wuthering 
Heights . . . Plato’s Republic . . . Homer's Iliad... . 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. These are not bc 0ks of 
fleeting success. They are the foundation of our 
culture . . . the books you want your children and 
their children to read and cherish. They belong in 
your home. They belong in your family. 





Look at these books. This is. what the great master 
pieces should look like. They deserve no less. And 
you expect no less. These are books of unwavering 
excellence, fine taste and luxury. 

You will notice the rich, heady smell of fine leather. 
The leather feels thick and supple to the touch. The 
books are large — noticeably more substantial than 


(continued on next page ) 




































































_ The 100 
Greatest, Books 
Ever Written. 
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(continued from previous page ) 


other leather-bound volumes. The glistening cover 
designs are magnificent. Care and craftsmanship are 
everywhere apparent. 

The results are award-winning, beautiful books, 
ofa uniquely high caliber. Consider that Easton Press 
illustrations have been exhibited in museums. Or 
that the exclusive introductions have been written 
by the likes of Theodore Dreiser, Thornton Wilder 
and John Gielgud. 
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short-cuts, no compromises, 
no disappointments. — 

Your pride and lasting pleasure are assured by 
superior quality. It starts with superior standards. 
The leathers used are among the finest. Papers are 
of the highest archival grades—selected for beauty... 
and to last from one generation to the next. The illus- 
trations are copious — many in full color. The bind- 
ings are strong...the spines are capped — folded 
over for reinforcement at the top and bottom. The 
pages are thread-sewn. 

There are no short-cuts. And no disappointments. 
This is the right way to make books — with care and 
craft and an appreciation for the art form. 
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The finishing touches are superb. 
hey are your 
Nothing is more rewarding than the certainty that 
you've found the best. These books will kindle the 
pure pleasure of possession with your every glance. 


Consider the wealth of detail and the finishing 


touches: Each volume has endsheets of lustrous.| 


satin moiré fabric — for matchless beauty and dur- 
ability. Acomplementary satin ribbon page marker is 
bound in. 

The hubbed spines are specially reinforced to hold 
permanently their elegant rounded shape. Page 
edges are gilded on all three sides. 

You'll even receive a personalized book plate with 
each book. 

Congratulate yourself on having the - j 
good sense to acquire this collection. a 


Subscriptions to The Easton Press edition of “The 
100 Greatest Books Ever Written” are offered on an 
advance registration basis. This means that only sub- 
scribers can acquire this library. The books will never 
be made available to bookstores or galleries. 

You will be pleased to learn each book will be 
priced at just $35.00 — guaranteed for the first two 


assurance of owning the best. 














Premium, top-grain leathers 

















‘Hubbed” spines in the 
classic tradition of the 
bookbinder’s art 


Distinctive cover designs 
accented with real 


22kt gold on the spine 
Handsome, 


readable type faces 
individually selected 
for each volume 





Highest-quality, acid 

neutral paper will last for 

generations without 
turning yellow 





Endsheets of rich 
moire fabric 





Gilded page edges 
You will acquire only one great, Beautiful ilusrations provide elegance Permanently seun ribbon 
capture the essence of and protection page marker 


personal library in your lifetime. each autbor’s work from dust and moisture 
Why not choose the best?” 


— John Houseman 


Preferred Subscription Reservation 


The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written. 


In today’s world of hurried imitation, it’s re- 
freshing to find leather-bound books that re- 
flect the long-ago traditions of meticulous 
bookbinding artistry. It’s rare indeed. 


o Be 1673 
Easton Press editions represent the Standard SIE OES ; 
; ; 47 Richards Avenue No payment required. 
of Excellence in leather-bound books. That’s Norwalk, Conn. 06857 We will bill you. 


because no other collection available today 
offers the same combination of outstanding 
features, at so favorable a price. 

And you get excellence: big, library-sized 
books, a typically finer quality of leather, 
abundant illustrations, rich satin endsheets, 

the work of famous artists, distinguished com- 
mentary, fine appointments and extra strength 
in construction. 

Don't be confused by other books that seem 
similar — that’s where their story ends. You 
get what you pay for. And after all, you'll take 
this step only once in your lifetime. Do it right. 
Do it wisely. 


Please send me the first volume of “The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written” bound in genuine leather and reserve 
a subscription in my name. Further editions will be sent at 
the rate of one book per month at $35.00* each. This price 
will be guaranteed for the next two full years. 

A list of books scheduled for future monthly shipment 
will be sent to me. I may indicate which titles on this list, 
if any, I do not want to receive, thereby insuring that I never 
receive any books I do not want. I understand that I may 
return any book within 30 days for a refund, and that i 
either party may cancel this subscription agreement 











at any time. 
*Plus $2.50 per book for shipping and handling. 


O Asa convenience, I wish to pay for my first book now. We 
HI 


I enclose $35.00 (plus $2.50 shipping and handling — | 
a total of $37.50** ). | 
j 





O Please charge each monthly shipment to my credit card: 
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| printing and binding, the books are issued one per | 
ionth. This is of great benefit to you, because you oie i! 
lay pay at the sensible rate of one volume per month. Address 
To accept this invitation, simply complete the / 
referred Subscription Reservation and return it- ou i j 
day. This step is all that’s needed to begin building Spi. ie Ae ee 6 | 
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Precious Papers 





FELICIANO 


RECENTLY I SPENT an afternoon in what 
might be called a sanatorium for 
works of art on paper, presided over 
by concerned and expert clinicians to 
whom the life of paper, its health and 
longevity, is of consuming interest. 
This clinic is tucked away in what is 
called the penthouse of that vast cata- 
logue of man’s artifacts, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. 
The laboratory is a pleasant L-shaped 
room in which there are many flat 
surfaces on the tops of cabinets. 
Wounded, aged or sick papers, like 
other patients, need to lie down to be 
administered to. 

The expert who took me under her 
wing was Marjorie Shelley, the asso- 
ciate conservator of prints and 
drawings at the Met. I had heard her 
speak two years ago when she gave a 
lecture for the William Cullen Bryant 
Fellows of the museum’s American 
Wing. This is a small group of collec- 
tors of American painting, sculpture 
and decorative arts, who meet for 
several days once a year for the ex- 
change of ideas and for indoctrina- 
tion by curators. Mrs. Shelley had 
explained some of her magic on 
that occasion, and I had asked if I 
might be allowed into the inner sanc- 





tum to watch the wizards at work. 

“Paper,” it should be noted, is not 
what we think it is. To the conserva- 
tors, it is any surface that is not can- 
vas or plaster or metal or wood or 
enamel or clay or stone to which art- 
ists have applied their skills. Under 
the analytical eyes and skillful hands 
of paper conservators come papyrus, 
palm-leaf manuscripts, vellum, 
parchment, rag and pulp papers, and 
even ivory—on which many minia- 
tures were painted with watercolors. 

“We work for all sixteen curatorial 
departments of the museum,” Mrs. 
Shelley said. “We have worked on 
terrestrial globes for the decorative 
arts department, on ladies’ purses 
that have paper decorations for the 
Costume Institute, on paper fans 
[very tricky] ... a little of every- 


thing.” Most of their problems have 
todo with drawings and prints, water- 






THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, ROBERT LEHMAN COLLECTION 


colors and illuminated manuscripts. 

Paper objects come to the clinic 
when they have aged, been damaged 
or mistreated, perhaps long ago, 
through carelessness or inadvertence 
or misunderstanding. Even when left 
to itself, secreted in portfolios or 
boxes or cupboards, paper can sicken, 
grow fragile, break out in spots 
known as “foxing” or be attacked by 
insects. Paper has many enemies, and 
dry heat and dampness are among ~ 
them. Some of paper’s illnesses, such 
as brittleness, are incurable. 

The first piece Mrs. Shelley 
showed me, and one on which she 
had been making delicate repairs, 
was an engraving by Antonio 
Pollaiuolo, a fifteenth-century Flor- 
entine artist who was an early ex- 
plorer of human anatomy. The 
engraving had unfortunately been 
folded at some distant time and it 
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Russell Lynes learns about paper conservation, citing the maladies that befall works of art 
on paper and the techniques that cure and preserve these images. ABOVE: Before treatment in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s laboratory, Veronese’s 16th-century chalk drawing (left) was 
sadly water stained. Afterward (right), its subtle details are once again clearly defined. 
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So no one has to ask you how youre doing latel 


The 1986 Grand Am LE Sedan is a new statement of Pontiac’ road car philosophy. Its power 
rack and pinion steering, five-speed gearbox and responsive 2.5 liter engine will handle the asphalt. 
Its sharply styled appearance will handle the rest. 
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WE BUILD EXCITEMENT 
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Imagine television that escapes 
the extraneous. Television as a video 
window. Quasar did. And created Delta. 
Television infinitely close to art. 


Quasar. Where imagination has also 
created portable television as colorful 
off as it is on, with new remote 
control that's just as entertaining. 

A Eurostyle microwave with eapabilities 
beyond its size. A video camera and 
recorder combined to become one 
with your hand. And a programmable 
compact disc player that brings 
stereo sound out in the clear. 
Quasar. Where innovation stretches as 
far as imagination can see. 


—_-— 
Muasar 
OUT OF OUR MINDS, INTO YOUR HANDS. 














~ Quasar Company - 9401 W. Grand Avenue. Franklin Park, IL 60131 
Division of Matsushita Electric Corporation of America 
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Precious Papers 
continued from page 46 












had been necessary to reinforce it 
from the back in such a way that the 
breaks didn’t show. Its lower edges 
had been torn or broken away and 
the missing paper had been replaced. 
“We keep a supply of all kinds of 
old papers on hand for just such 
purposes,” Mrs. Shelley told me. 

The repairs were almost invisible, 
though the aim of conservation is 
preservation, not deception. It is not 
considered good form to make res- 
torations that cannot be detected and 
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ABOVE LEFT: When the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum was rebuilt, more 








removed by some future conservator than 600 square feet of the fragile 18th-century handpainted wallpaper in the van Rensselaer 
who may have discovered more so- Room had to be temporarily dismantled with painstaking care to avoid flaking. ABOVE 
seas : RIGHT: Associate conservator Marjorie Shelley inpaints losses in the design. , 
\isticated techniques not known to- ie ers = se 
day. Philosophies of conservation 
change from generation to genera- spots that turn upon papers, isaform __ tiny bits of metal that occasionally oc-" 
tion; so do the eyes of conservators. of mold. It can sometimes be lifted off | cur in the manufacture of the paper 
In the cabinet with the Pollaiuolo the paper, sometimes be treated che- and show up with the passage of time 
were two brilliant Winslow Homer _ mically, and sometimes it is there to _ as something like rust. 
watercolors that had been committed stay. Indeed, such evidences of aging Such matters are for professional 
to the clinic to have their foxing are often not without their attrac- conservators and restorers to analyze 


treated. Foxing, usually pale-brown tions. Other, similar spots result from and treat. But preventive medicine is 
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i within the competence of almost ev- 
jeryone. Most of us are at the mercy of 
framers, and most of the troubles 
even casual collectors encounter are 
the result of mats and mounts made 
of cardboard that is not acid free. 
Acidic board discolors the paper it 
i stays in contact with. Improper adhe- 
}sives can wreak havoc. Look out for 
rubber cement and white glue and 
what restorers call ‘“pressure sensitive 
tape” (like transparent tape and 
masking tape) for mounting precious 
papers. The Met uses a paste it 
“cooks” every week out of purified 
rice starch, and hinges made of “long 
fiber Japanese tissue.” Dampness and 
intensive dry heat where papers are 
stored can cause them to buckle and 
break, and, like most wines, papers 
tshould not be subjected to rapid 
changes in temperature. They are 
happiest in the range of 68° to 72° 
Fahrenheit. Watercolors, especially, 
are inclined to fade if exposed too 
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Now rehung, the 18th-century wallpaper 
in the van Rensselaer Room at the Metropoli- 
tan is not only restored but preserved. 


long to daylight or fluorescent light, 
and there are transparent plastics, 
such as certain types of Plexiglas, that 
can be used instead of or in combina- 








Quasar Company - 9401 W. Grand Avenue, Franklin Park IL 60131 


Division of Matsushita Electric Corporation of America 


Quasars new Superwave”™ oven 


tion with ordinary glass for framing. 

Like the practice of medicine, the 
techniques of paper conservation are 
abetted by a continual flow of new 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. 
Mrs. Shelley showed me a brand-new 
“vacuum table,” the function and 
mechanism of which I could not de- 
scribe even if I understood it. It does 
something about extracting discol- 
oration and stains from paper with- 
out changing its character or what is 
on it. At least I think it does. 

I left with my head in a whirl but 
with the comfort of a packet of 
printed materials from the New York 
State Conservation Consultancy at 
the Cooper-Hewitt Museum, 2 East 
Ninety-first Street, New York, NY 
10128, and from the magazine Draw- 
ing, published by the Drawing Soci- 
ety, at 401 Seventh Avenue, Suite 
121, New York, NY 10001. If you 
wish to pursue this interesting mat- 
ter, write them—not me. 


microwaves. bakes, browns and now even broils 


Imagine that. 
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Luigi Loir (1845-1916) 
Rainy Evening, Paris 
Oil on canvas, 33 x 77 inches 








PANNONIA 
GALLERIES 


INCORPORATED 


1043 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 628-1168 


Delphin Enjolras (1857-1921) 
“Quiet Moment” 


Pastel on board 
Signed lower right 
28 x 23 inches 
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“VALLAURIS" 


FABRICS AND WALLCOVERINGS 
FOR THE FINISHING TOUCH 


D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 212-477-8590 
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Karastan Rug Mills, 
a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, I 





































Part of our Collection of Antique European Furniture 






Contemporary Furniture, Upholstery, Antiques, Orientalia, Bes “¥ 
" « Sculpture, Lighting and Accessories ~~» , oe ss 
— THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT OR DESIGNER) =. mu, bee Cte 


RIN MARSH LTD. D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 10022 (212) PL9 r 
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Witha new Panasonic cordless phone, you won't — 
sound like you're calling from another planet. 


The new Panasonic cordless phones. They reduce 
Static and interference. And won't let you get 
billed for calls you never made. 


| “Hello@#$%, Bill?” 
| “Is that %$#@ you, Jack? Are you #$%¢ using 
that cordless phone @#$% again?” 
in Lo\VVae (oMY(el0 Me [-1me|g-t-1 1010] ale Micelaal-Mae)ce| (=< 
| 0) aXolal=¥am (ol0 Me [1 ar- ae) ce |(= 8 o)alolal-Micelsale-| 
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“Unlike older cordless phones, ours work with 
ital Walla @ @kaal-lalal- (iV alleaManls-lachisreiaaciite 
Tate Moldal=\a@lalesai-\c-lale-m-la-Maallaliaaly dete p 

And so are security problems. A few years ago, if 
your neighbor also had a cordless, he could get your 
folF-] co) al-Mo) au altw ale) al-Mm nat] <-e-1|Mr-laleMcal=tal Vrele me 


get the bill. Now, with our new digital coding 

and auto secure systems, that problem is 
_ virtually eliminated. | 
~ . And every Panasonic also comes with a tone/ 

pulse switch for MCI and Sprinit* compatibility. | 
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_just slight! ahead of our time. | 
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om Mainland China —a rare collecting opportunity. 
Massic bronze in a 2000-year-old tradition. 
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e/\ The Imperial Horse of Xian 
i > by Yao You-Xin, “Renowned Artist of China” 


FE 3 
} 
Yorking in the ancient tradition of Chinese bronzes, Yao You-Xin ap- 
sroaches his art in the classic manner. He believes that a sculpture, like a 
joem, should capture the essence of its subject with utter simplicity. His 
york has received international acclaim, and he has achieved his nation’s 
ghest honor in the arts, being named “Renowned Artist of China” 
Now, he has created an edition of bronzes under special commission 
» The Franklin Mint. “The Imperial Horse of Xian” portrays one of the 
joble steeds from the royal stables of that Han Dynasty capital. It will be 
jand cast in China and is available only by direct application. This edition 
if bronzes marks the first opportunity for collectors in the United States 
) acquire an original bronze sculpture by the artist. The price is $75, 
jayable in three equal monthly installments. To order, complete and return 
Pe accompanying form by October 3 Ist. 
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The Imperial Horse of Xian 


Please mail by October 31, 1985. 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

I wish to acquire “The Imperial Horse of 
Xian” by Yao You-Xin, to be hand cast for me 
in Mainland China. A Certificate of Authen- 
ticity, bearing the chop (signature mark) of 
the artist, will be issued with the work. 

I need send no money now. I will be 
billed in three monthly installments of $25.* 
each, beginning when my bronze is ready 
to be sent. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. for shipping and handling 


Signature _ 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss . 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


INOGECSS se 


City 





State. Zipie eee 
T3 


























































































PHOTOGRAPHY: DAN FORER 
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THE PAINTER Jules Olitski and his wife, 
Kristina, lead an island life. It is not 
only the love of isolation that draws 
them to open water, clear sky and 
the insistent silence of seclusion 
but, perhaps even more tellingly, the 
relentless radiance of island light. 

On Islamorada, one of the Florida 
keys, the Olitskis have a house facing, 
Florida Bay. Surrounded by palms, 
key limes, bougainvillea, oleander 
and hibiscus, they are privy to winter 
months of tropical color, light and 
heat. In the spring they move north, 
to their home and studio on Bear Is- 
land, New Hampshire. There, the 
northern blue of Lake Winnipesau- 
kee and the starkness of the New En- 
gland landscape offer a crisper, cooler 
light. And on the island of Manhat- 
tan, where the Olitskis own a town- 





The Power of Play 


ABOVE: In his Florida studio, Jules Olitski 
works on a painting in progress titled Man- 
churia; he uses a variety of tools—from 
brushes and rollers to mops and brooms—to 
achieve diverse surface effects. RIGHT: The 
artist communes with his cat, Caro, who is not 
named after his sculptor friend Anthony Caro. 





house in the East Village, the abrupt, 
almost rhythmic variances of New 
York City light place them in yet an- 
other lucent atmosphere. 

A commingling of these many 
lights and colors seems to inform 
the incandescent paintings of Jules 
Olitski. A master colorist, Olitski cre- 
ates sensuous abstractions in which 
color, surface, texture and light 
combine to form a resonant, seductive 
beauty. It is a constantly varying 
imagery in which the emotions are 
never less than involved and in 
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| 
which the experience of nature seems | 
a primal source. 

Surprisingly, Jules Olitski insists 
that a sense of place is irrelevant to 
his art. “For me, art is internal,” he 
says. ‘Where I paint has no effect on 
what I paint. You see, you carry your- 
self around wherever you go—and 
you carry your concepts around with 
you. I live on islands because they 
please me, not because they affect my 
painting in a certain way. Wherever I 
paint, the major impulse is to make 
something come alive. Whether on 
Islamorada, in New Hampshire or in 
New York, the object is to make a 
good painting. It’s to make some- 
thing out of nothing. It’s to make 
something live, and then to make 


this living thing into a work of art.” 
A tall, imposing man with dis- 
tinctly Slavic features, Jules Olitski 
was born in Snovsk, Russia, in 1922, 
and came to the United States the 
following year. He has, largely since 
1960, produced an abstract oeuvre 
(including massive sculptures) that 
helped forge the so-called Color Field - 
Movement in America. Shortly after- 
Jackson Pollock and Willem de Koo- 
ning had reached the height of theirs 
turbulent Abstract Expressionist 
styles, Olitski—always a painter 








continued on page 62 





























































































































AUVERTISEMENT I 


Living ona Grand Scale 


Furnishings by Phyllis Morris 


Text by Debba Rofheart 
Photography by Bob Kuhn 






Phyllis Morris views life and living on a grand scale. The furn- 
ishings she designs are neither meant for beginners nor even 
the upwardly mobile, but for those who have achieved success 
and whose options are boundless. 

For more than twenty five years, Phyllis Morris has worked 
with the international elite, gaining the most recognition through 
her work with some of the entertainment world’s brightest 
stars. Her lifestyle is in many ways as exciting as that of her 
clients and the furniture she manufactures captures this excite- 


60 


ment and the exuberance with which she approaches life. 

Her weekly syndicated column, “‘Living in Style’, underscores 
her obsession with the art of living well, which is apparent in the 
furniture she designs and manufactures in her own 60,000 
square foot factory located around the corner from the Los 
Angeles showroom. 

In addition to the company’s Los Angeles headquarters, 
Phyllis Morris originals can be found in San Francisco, Dallas, 
Houston, Palm Beach and New York. 
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OPPOSITE: Phyllis Morris and husband Nathan Goller Esq., in quire in our travels,’ Phyllis Morris recalls. Collectors arrive at 
| the entry of the designer’s forty room Los Angeles landmark on the world renowned showplace from near and far to obtain 
,| Beverly Boulevard. complete rooms or individual treasures that cannot be found 
j ABOVE: Four of the countless vignettes in the twenty-seven elsewhere. Many of the original furniture designs are virtually 
; | thousand square foot showplace which Vogue Magazine de- one-of-a-kind because of the limitless size, design and finish 

_ scribed as ‘’reason enough to go to Los Angeles”. options the Phyllis Morris factory offers. 

/ “When we purchased this building, it was my dream to create A unique color catalogue, available upon written request, 
| aseries of rooms to showcase the furniture | design and manvu- simulates a grand tour of the showroom thatis sure to make one 
i facture as well as the art, antiques and accessories that we ac- lust for the opportunity of an in-person visit. 
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apart—began to create works of a 
diaphanous lyricism. His application 
of paint by brush or spray gun pro- 
duced arenas of fugitive color evok- 
ing a mysterious pictorial balance. 

During the seventies, Olitski deep- 
ened his imagery by working his sur- 
faces with greater passion, allowing 
texture greater sway, introducing en- 
crustations of gel-thickened paint, 
glazes and other surface effects to 
create a visual language of ever- 
greater richness. Indeed, a recent ex- 
hibition at Knoedler in New York 
offered an even more daring ap- 
proach to color and texture, with can- 
vas after canvas reeling with an 
effulgence of swirling pigment. 

Jules Olitski looks upon the act of 
painting as “play.” He explains: “If 
someone from outer space appeared 
and watched me work, what would 
he think of this human mucking 
about, like a child, with paint, mak- 
ing what would seem to him a mess? 
Well, for me, painting involves mak- 


The Power of Play 
continued from page 58 


ABOVE: Ariel's Vision is tacked to a wall where 
previous works have left their imprint. 
BELOW: “I rely almost entirely on intuition 
and surprise,” says Olitski,“andI keep, 

working until I am surprised.” Here, he 
pours paint into a spray gun. 





ing a mess. It’s from the mess that I 
must create order, follow a vision, 
produce a unity. And this process, 
from beginning to end, I call play. 
“My ‘toys’ are all set up in front of 
me: pails full of color, tubes of color, 
jars of color. There are spray guns, 





brushes that house painters use, 


brushes that artists use, brooms, } 


trowels, sponges. There are medi- 


ums—glossy, matte and various gels | 


that my paints can be mixed in. And, 
of course, there is the empty canvas. 


“And so I go to work. I begin to } 


play. But this playing is of tremen- 
dous intensity and importance. It’s 
like being in a life-or-death situation 
because the thing can go dead at any 
moment. It’s very delicate. It requires 
tremendous focus and concentration 


and imagination. And this play that |) 
becomes a painting can also become a }i@. 
dangerous instrument or form of 


communication. Because who knows 
what the painter might be saying in an 
original work? It might prove quite 


threatening to people.” . 


It was in Paris, during the late for- 
ties, that Jules Olitski discovered his 
voice—and it was threatening even to 
him. Trained at New York’s highly 
conservative National Academy of 
Design, he initially intended to be- 
come a portrait painter. Thoroughly 
schooled in old-master techniques, 
and a brilliant draftsman, Olitski felt 
increasingly at odds with his aca- 
demic output and sought to liberate 
himself from its confines. 

In Paris he studied sculpture with 
Ossip Zadkine and absorbed the les- 
sons of Matisse, Picasso and Miro. But 
the question of self-identity weighed 
heavily on Olitski. He recalled a_ 
childhood incident: Standing at the 
graveside of his grandmother, the 
fourteen-year-old made the momen- 
tous decision to become an artist. So 
strong was this emotion, so inspired 


the impulse, so thrilling the prospect, | 


that to recapture that initial feeling 

seemed, many years later in Paris, 

more important than anything else. 
“T asked myself, where is that 


child?” says Olitski. “And if that ~ 


child is still alive, how would he. 


speak? This interior child had been ~ 


rather battered. Well, I knew the 


child was still alive and that I had | 








to look within to find him. I went | 


to a very simpleminded expedient, | 


continued on page 66 — 
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Live like an aristocrat 
in Paris, at a surprisingly 
= w seme) affordable price. Start your 
“NCE @ a “| Vie WEARS weeklong Paris Aristocrat 

— ER see : f ie Tour with outstanding cui- 
Lo a a m sine in Air France Le Club, 
Premiére or Concorde. 

In Paris, a private car 
will whisk you to your 
magnificent hotel — the 
Crillon, Meurice or Prince 
de Galles. We'll include 
continental breakfast every 
day, a cruise on the Seine, a 
tour of historical Paris, 
shopping and entertain- 
ment discounts, and even a 
gourmet meal. 

Paris Aristocrat is just one 
of our deluxe tours. For all 
the glorious details, call 
your Travel Specialist or 
Air France. 

For a free video cassette 
preview, call 1-800-AF- 
PARIS. In New York City, 
212-247-0100. 


AIR FRANCE /% 
LET US SHOW YOU OUR FRANCE 
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Year Give An Heirloom 


Through extraordinary international trading and local bape Galleries was able to acquire original signed and numbered Erte and Sal 
Dali works at substantial savings. Now you can own these prints for below wholesale prices! They also make excellent holiday gifts for those o 
discriminating taste. All works include full 5-year exchange privileges and certificates of authenticity. Toll Free Out-Of-Town Orders Dial 800-4-A\ 


_ $399 each, 3 for $999 


Without a doubt this is the greatest _ true value. All works include certifi- 
value ever offered on works by world cates of authenticity. 





class artist Salvador Dali. These large, Also available: Slave Market, 
beautiful signed and numbered litho- — Ecumenical Council, Little King, Mon- 
graphs listing for $900 to $2,000 un- _ument To The Ideal Doctor, Desert 
framed can now be offered to our Orchestra, Exploding Madonna and 
collectors at a small percent of their others. 





Don Quixote Wailing Wall © 


= per suite, $2,995 both suites - 
Zodiac Suites | and II | 


The publisher of Erte’s beautiful Zodiac suite desired an _ by the 93 year-old Master of Art Deco, at prices never i 
immediate sale which enabled Austin Galleries to acquire before possible — less than % of their unframed list prices | 
the entire collection of original hand signed and numbered of $1,200 each. 


Time in Space 





—S Ss 


works at a fraction of their true value. Hurry, opportunities like this do not last forever. $1, 595 
For a limited time, Austin Galleries will offer these works, Per Suite of 6, $2,995 For Both Suites. 
y— Suite | - Suite IT 











Capricorn Scorpio 








Gemini Cancer Ye) Virgo 





NOTICE: Due to limited inventory and the advanced age of both artists, prices 
and availability are subject to change. Certificates of authenticity provided with 
all works. Out of town orders include free shipping and insurance. 


These 12 Erte serigraph images average 19” x 26” in size with three hundred fifty suites on arches paper. 





Artbs All screens have been destroyed. Suaittarius i 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO g 
A t s 4 Fisherman’s Wharf — Southfield 677 N. Michigan Ave. 

US in a eries 781 Beach Street (313) rather (312) 943-3730 
a rs“ “415-775-7444 Trapper’s Alley Woodfield Mall 
America’s Leading Art Resource Since 1966 And Soon ‘Pier 39’ (313) 961-0575 (312) 882-0030 

—_—— Fairlane Town Center Finley Sq. Downers Grove 
Corporate Offices 344 W. Colfax, Palatine, IL 60067 312-358-8750 (313) 593-4225 (312) 629-1177 





Toll Free Out-Of-Town Orders Dial 800-4-Austin Courtyard Villa Park 
(312) 834-8950 
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or office. Live with beauty! It is re- 
warding and it tells others something 
about you. Reproduced in oxolyte, 
resembling Carrara marble in appear- 
ance, weight, and feel. Marble bases. 
Unconditional guarantee. Check, 
Visa, MC. Color catalogue listing 
200 items $3. 


David 2512” _.......$404 ppd 
16% <2, ek ee ee $118 ppd 
1 ee race Bist 1... O2ppd 
37” (special order) ...... $1,067 ppd 
Moses 1812” ................$287 ppd 
OA odie aeRO nets CCS to Bas $134 ppd 


ELEGANZA LTD. Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #510 
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MICHELANGELO - for your home 


ARTIS# SPIALOCUE- JULES @LTSKI 





The Power of Play 
continued from page 62 





Kristina Olitski serves as her husband’s assistant when they are in Florida 
for the winter. “He gives me total freedom to mix any paints I want, because he never 
knows what he’s going to do until he’s actually working,” she says. 





which was to wrap a towel over my 
eyes so that I couldn’t see out, but 
directed myself inward. I literally 
painted blindly. 

“I set up a large canvas and an ar- 
ray of colors. I applied the paint to the 
canvas without seeing what I was do- 
ing. I worked for an hour or so, and 
then I peeked. It was, of course, a sur- 
prise. I was staggered by what I saw 
because in one stroke I had utterly de- 
stroyed the facility and technique I 
had learned. It was wrenching but 
also liberating. And it was scary. Af- 
ter months of this kind of painting, I 
realized I found myself through some 
back door into modern art.” 

Abandoning the blindfold, Olitski 
soon refined his newly discovered 
imagery, and upon his return to New 
York in the early fifties, produced a 
large body of work unique in both 
style and technique. But if he had fi- 
nally found his voice, almost no one 
seemed to hear it. The New York art 


world greeted Jules Olitski and his 
work with closed arms. “It was not a 
happy time,” he remembers. “There 
were years when no one would look. 
I lived from hand to mouth. It was 
debilitating and it seared the soul. But 
finally I said, ‘Well, that’s the way it 
is.’ And I also said, ‘Since no one is 
watching and nobody cares, you can 
do whatever you want. You can risk 
because there is no risk. 
“T pinned up a sign on my studio 
wall that read NOTHING TO Lose! And I 
continued to work. I’m making it. 
sound romantic. In fact, it was very 
grim. But years later, when people 
did look and success came, I still re- | 
tained that notion of not caring—it 
had become so ingrained in me. You 
see, even after all these years, when I 
go into the studio I must still feel that 
I have nothing to lose—and that in 
the end the only thing that matters is 
whether a painting is good or not.”0 _ 
—John Gruen 
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The Creative Business. Photo Jean Lariviere 


Louis Vuitton. Lhe art of travel. 


Discover the art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. 
New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square e Manhasset, The Americana Shop ing Center e Short Hills, N.J. ¢ Boston, Copley Place 
Washington D.C., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. e« Atlanta, Lenox Square « Palm Beach, Worth Avenue « Bal Harbour Shops 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands ¢ Houston, Galleria II + Dallas, Galleria « Chicago, Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street 
Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection e Palm Springs, The Courtyard « San Francisco, Sutter Street and at I. Magnin Union Square 
Honolulu, Ala Moana Center and Royal Hawaiian Center ¢ Canada, Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 
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V, Some people have a talent for 


travel. They look upon travelling as a fine art. 

These true connoisseurs require the best. It 
is for them that the Louis Vuitton craftsmen 
create luggage and perpetuate the tradition of 
custom-making perfected over the last 130 
years. 

These skilled artisans ensure that each 
trunk, suitcase and bag, be it of the classic 





“Monogram” line or the new “Challenge” 
line, bears the Louis Vuitton stamp of 
strength, durability and refinement. 

They meticulously select their materials: 
traditional leather and brass, or innovative 
space-age fabrics such as Kevlar*, and authen- 
ticate their work with the renowned initials. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


In Paris and the major cities of the world. 


LOUIS VUITTON | 


MALLETIER A PARIS 





MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 


*Registered trademark Du Pont de Nemours 
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ONE OF A CONTINUING SERIES ON VOSE GALLERIES... 


1897 marked the formation of “The Ten,” a group of artists who were to have a profound influence on American Impressio 
Included in the group were William Merritt Chase, Edmund C. Tarbell, Joseph R. DeCamp and Frank W. Benson. A shared inj 
in portraiture all lead the four artists to paint their daughters. The four painters, though individually distinguishable, all b : 
common a soft impressionistic brushstroke so indicative of the group as a whole. Today, as in 1897, Vose carries the work o 
most distinguished group of American Impressionists. 


“THE TEN” PAINT THEIR DAUGHTERS 








“Eleanor Benson” “Dorothy and Alice Chase” 


1862- FRANK W. BENSON -1951 1849- WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Oil on canvas, 1122" x 1442" Oil on canvas, 41" x 41" 


+ 





“Lydia DeCamp” “Mary Reading” 


1858-JOSEPH R. DeCAMP-1923 —_1862- EDMUND C. TARBELL-1938 
Oil on canvas, 28" x 24" Oil on canvas, 50" x 40" 


, YS] GALLERIES OF BOSTON, iN ESTABLISHED 1841 
We'count 140 museums in the U.S. among our clients. 
238 NEWBURY ST,, BOSTON, MA. 02116 « (617) 536-6176 b 





ied catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD 
# qave always been an inspiration to Sherle Wagner. Now, this bathroom botanist has transplanted the PePRy ec: is the 
‘fits silhouette and the lacquer-red of its color. Found in art dating a thousand years 
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Carpet—Dorset//White Interiors—Donghia Associates 
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Agadir White/Grey Dakar/White 





D&D Bidg., 979 Third Ave., NYC 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 











THE Lee Jor FURNITURE Has ARRIVED. 


Now there is a beautiful new complement to Lejofa, 
fabrics. Lee Jofa furniture. Come with your interior 
designer to see our elegant collection in Atlanta, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, High Point, Honolulu, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington D.C., 
Toronto and London. 
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FOR COLEEGTORS 





The Visionary Pursuit of Count Giuseppe Panza di Biumo 


PHOTOGRAPHY: GIORGIO COLOMBO. 


“TO COLLECT you must remain true to 
your own taste the whole time,” says 
Count Giuseppe Panza di Biumo, the 
well-known Milanese collector. “The 
moment you don’t, you go wrong.” 

The Villa Litti, Count Panza’s eigh- 
teenth-century country house at Va- 
rese, an hour’s drive northwest of 
Milan, perfectly mirrors his taste. Set 
in formal gardens, this large, austere 
building contains the count’s most 
prized conceptual and environmental 
works; its simple monumentality 
blends with theirs flawlessly. He has 
installed a number of these works in 
a series of magnificent, high-vaulted 
rooms that once served as the villa’s 
stables. Reconceived by artist Maria 
Nordman, one of the rooms is pitch- 
dark upon entrance, but tiny slits in 
two of the walls gradually make the 
space become luminous. 

“As you can see, I like purist art,” 
Panza says. In another room vast di- 
mensions are accentuated by the 
spareness of its contents: Richard 
Nonas’s girderlike steel sculpture and 
Sol LeWitt’s rhythmically patterned 
wall drawing. “The way you present 
works of art, particularly these kinds 








ABOVE: A noted collection of contemporary art 
distinguishes the 18th-century Italian villa of 
Count and Countess Panza di Biumo at Va- 
rese. “Collecting is a personal matter,” says 
the count. “For example, my wife comes to a 
decision very quickly, whereas I spend 
months reflecting.” TOP LEFT AND RIGHT: At the 
end of a corridor, Los Angeles artist James 
Turrell’s luminous installation frames the 
changing sky, shown in daylight and at dusk. 





of works, is vital,” Count Panza con- 
tinues. “They should unite with the 
space and be art and architecture 
at the same time.” 

Much of the villa’s large, white- 
washed main floor has, accordingly, 
been set aside for the collection— 































which consists, above all, of works by 
American artists. Dan Flavin’s flu- 
orescent pieces glow in a succession. 
of darkened, shrinelike rooms, while | 
at the end of the long, white corridor, 
a lunette designed by James Turrell | 
lifts by means of a hidden electrical 
device to reveal the sky. The count 
takes a magician’s delight in surpris- | 
ing his visitors with it. Suddenly art 
and nature are one. He can press an- 
other button and the bleak corridor is | 
flooded with rainbow colors from an 
installation by Flavin. 

The pieces displayed at the Villa 
Litti represent only a fraction of Pan- 
za’s collection, which totals some 
seven hundred works, most of which 
are in storage. Eighty of them— 
mainly paintings by modern Ameri- 
can masters from Rauschenberg to 
Rothko—were recently acquired by 
the Museum of Contemporary Art 
(MOCA) in Los Angeles. “I’m de- 
lighted they’ve gone to MOCA,” the 
count says, “because they have been 
superbly exhibited there. The art- 
works represent what I collected be- 
tween 1956 and 1962, and they’ve 
been in crates for so long it was a 


— 
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continued on page 78 
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The true colors of Ionic, Doric and 


all their persistent offspring. 


Since its first flowering several dozen centu- 
ries ago, the Greek style has been making 
successful comebacks in almost every era 
from the Romans on. The latest “return per- 
formance, after a disappearance of some dec- 
ades, is going on right now. Hardly a “new” 
room can be seen without a column or two 
standing around. 

One of the surprising things about the per- 
ennial Greek revivals is the chameleon-like 
adaptability of the style to all sorts of often 
widely divergent national sensibilities. All 
those columns and cap- 
itals and caryatids, 
those processions of 
Greek keys and scrolls, 
easily become French, 
English, German, 
Russian and American 
details. And, mysteri- 
ously, these details are 
recognized forever 
after as being distinc- 
tively characteristic of 
each “national” style. 
You can’t envision 
Napoleon without his 
<<< Mmpire trappings; nor 
England without its brothers Adam; nor ever 
imagine Scarlett O’Hara without her Tara. 

Today’s neo-classicism however seems to be 
an international phenomenon, sprouting and 
flourishing independently all over the globe. 
Some say that designers all over the world are 
simply reacting against the spare and minimal 
fashion that’s been another international phe- 
nomenon in recent years. Many of the defini- 
tions and uses of classicism currently popular 
seem to provide just the warmth, wit and links 
with traditionalism that acute modernism is 
accused of being short on. 

Probably even more of a surprise than the 
Greek style’s ubiquitous adaptability is the 
lively and exhilarating color palette that char- 
acterizes the present revival. Past revivalists, 





no matter what their national hue, seemed to 
take their color inspirations from the pallid 
bones—all those romantic ruins—of the art 
they sought to revive. They ignored the evi- 
dence of the dramatic and exuberant colors 
that sheathed those classic columns in their 
prime. When Elsie de Wolfe first saw the 
Parthenon she is said to have exclaimed, “Why, 
it’s beige! My color!” But when Aristotle and 
friends looked at thezy Parthenon they saw it 
ablaze with real color—sea-blues and orange- 
reds, sun-yellows and leaf-greens, all spiked 
with gold and brass. The Greeks, as writers 
have been pointing out for centuries (and 
which may account for the Hellenic hold on 
healthy imaginations through the ages), were 
very interested in life and zts many colors; they 
had little interest in bones. 

In the grand living room of the nineteenth 
century Tribeca penthouse shown here, de- 
signer Jeffrey Weiss has taken his Greek cue 
from the architectural detailing of the fire- 
place wall. You can see the Greek style’s adapt- 
ability in the comfortable mixing of Empire, 
Biedermeier and over-stuffed modern furnish- 





as ve a 





ings. And youcansee what can be done withall 
these neo-classic elements when the palette is 
true Greek rather than some revivalist’s latter- 
day romantic interpretation. The sunny, 
rainbow-hued selection of fabrics, papers and 
carpet would surely have been right up 
Aristotle’s alley. And they certainly fit in with 


Schumachers lllustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a series. 
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today’s more informal traditionalism. 

The fabrics used include a lacquer-red cot- 
ton sateen print with embroidery motifs, on the 
daybed. There's a surprising melange of col- 
ors, patterns and textures, on the cushions. A 
slubbed stripe onthe settee. Seen in the mirror, 
a wallpapered wall provides a calming and 
very modern background (a close-up of the 
chalk-dabbed paper pattern and the red-navy- 
yellow Greek key border can be picked out in 
the swatches shown atthe top of the page). The 
draperies of rosy-sand and sky-blue taffeta 
make a serene yet also colorful backdrop for 
the room’s many color splashes. 

The modern temperament is also reflected 
in the durability of the azure 100% Dupont 
Dacron® polyester that covers the tufted chair 
and on which the sandaled foot is perched in 
the inset picture on the left-hand page. Its 
qualities would more than likely also have 
intrigued the luxury-loving yet logical Greeks. 

Since the 1890's when columns and their 
progeny were in one of their many heydays, F 
Schumacher and Company has continued to 
be a primary mainstay of decorators and de- 
signers with a mission to achieve interiors of 
distinction and harmony, whether classically 
new or classically traditional. Schumacher’s 
unequalled library of fabrics includes prints 
and wovens of every conceivable school of 
design and an exhaustive color palette to please 
even the most innovative colorist. In addition, 
Schumacher offers a wide range of unique 
wall-coverings and a representative hand- 
picked selection of the fine rugs of the world. 
Finally, Schumacher’s own mill can turn out 
specially commissioned fabrics to fulfill 
unique design requirements. (You want 
Napoleonic bees on purple silk? A reproduc- 
tion of arare eighteenth century damask inthe 
original colors? Talk to Schumacher.) Un- 
doubtedly when the next emanation of classi- 
cism takes the world by storm a decade or so 
from now, you'll hear designers and decorators 
continuing to say, “...surely, Schumacher.’ 














































































































































































































FOR COLLEGTORS 





The Visionary Pursuit of Count Giuseppe Panza di Biumo 


great pleasure for me to see them 
hung together again—all the more 
so since I realized I had made no mis- 
takes in my choices.” 

Courteous to the point of self- 
effacement, Panza nevertheless leaves 
no doubt about the force of his con- 
victions. Collecting is the central pas- 
sion of his life) and he admits to 
spending more time on it than on his 
business—an industrial alcohol dis- 
tillery and a real estate concern. What 
has preoccupied the sixty-two-year- 
old collector increasingly in recent 
years is how to properly exhibit the 
large number of works now in stor- 
age. “I’ve offered parts of the collec- 
tion to various institutions in Italy, 
but it’s never worked,” Panza re- 
marks. ‘My collection is three-quar- 
ters American, and Italians don’t like 
the idea of a museum devoted to re- 
cent American art. You can’t make a 
gift to someone who doesn’t want a 
gift. So I’m looking into other pos- 
sibilities, notably MOCA and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art.” 

Compared with the space reserved 
for the collection, the Panza family’s 
apartment at the Villa Litti is relative- 
ly modest. But there, too, among an- 
tique Italian furniture and African 
carvings, contemporary American 
and European art dominates. 

“Art has been important to me 
since childhood,” Panza says. “My 
mother was an amateur painter and 
she took me to museums. When I was 
thirteen, I fell ill and had to spend 
several weeks in bed. I whiled the 
time away looking at illustrations of 
old master paintings, and I was soon 
able to recognize their different styles 
at once. Later on I never tried to col- 
lect old masters because I did not 
have the means to buy great works. 
I’m not interested in collecting me- 
dium-quality things. The only way to 
acquire masterpieces, I thought, was 
to find new artists, artists of one’s own 
time. And that became my goal.” 

Panza began collecting American 
art in 1956, at a time when few Euro- 
pean collectors were interested in it. 


continued from page 74 





A reproduction of Franz Kline’s But- 
tress in an Italian magazine so fasci- 
nated him that he wrote to its owner, 
the gallery dealer Sidney Janis, and 
purchased a Kline painting by mail. 
“For some time I continued buy- 
ing paintings from photographs,” the 


Panza’s collection were conceived 
by the artists for specific spaces 
within the residence and the sta- 
bles, which were converted into gal- 
leries. ABOVE: The walls of a stable 
with a vaulted ceiling became part 
of a chalk drawing made in 1974 
by New York artist Sol LeWitt. The 
floor sculpture is by Richard No- 
nas. LEFT: A tall, rectangular stairwell 
within the villa features three works 
by Alan Charlton. “These are exam- 
ples of minimal paintings made 
in England,” says the count, 
(“and their relationship to the sur- 
rounding architectural space is an 
important aspect.” Written on the 
wall below the central painting are 
the words EARTH TO EARTH ASHES TO 
ASHES DUST TO DUST, a 1970 conceptual 
work by artist Lawrence Weiner. _ 





count explains. “Then I started to go 
to New York and visit the artists I 
liked in their studios. I was very 
lucky with Rothko, for instance, be- 
cause when I went to see him in 1960 
he had a wide range of pictures to 
choose from. It was a particularly 
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A number of the artworks in Count 








To him the clock did more than tel] time. | 


Your granddad always 
cared for the important 
things in his life. Family, 
grandchildren, and home. 


And he cared for his 
clock as if it was amember 
of the family, too. Proud 
of its good looks, eager to 
show it off. 







Because to him the 
clock did more than tell 
time. It was a treasured 
timepiece that had the 
events of a lifetime 
ingrained in the wood. 


Now the time has 
come for your own 
grandfather clock. And 
the tradition begins with 
Sligh. 


Uncommon crafts- 
manship, extraordinary 
detail. 





Clocks that, with time, 
will become a part of 
your life. 



































For people who know the difference. 











Sligh makes a wide variety of floor, wall and mantel clocks for the home and office. To receive a copy of our 
clock catalog send five dollars to: Dept. AD-], Sligh Furniture and Clocks, 1201 Industrial Avenue, Holland. Michigan 49423. 





Sligh decorator showrooms are in: Chicago, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and San Francisco 

















Luxury’s Lap. 
Goose Down Throw 


Exclusively Ours(And Yours) For $189 


By popular demand, The Comforter 
Connection is proud to present the 
ultimate throw ...specially designed to 
provide all the warmth and luxury of 
our fine comforters in a perfect size for 
portability. Luxury’s Lap Throw is made 
of the best European white goose down 
and covered in 264+ count, long- 
staple down-proof German cotton. 
Lightweight, it tucks away in its own 
storage bag and fluffs up in a snap! Just 
the right touch for your boudoir chaise 
lounge, the mountain chalet, a college 
dorm room, or to toss in the trunk of 
your Rolls for impromptu picnics or Ivy 
League tailgate parties. 


The Comforter Connection guarantees 
this marvelous goose down throw for 
life, so it's destined to become a family 
heirloom. Available in sophisticated tone- 
on-tone styling in icy shades of White, 
Cream or Sapphire Blue. Best of all, The 


Luxury’s Lap Throw with storage sack is 
being offered at a special introductory 
price of $189, including shipping and 
handling. It’s a $275 value, and we 
guarantee that you'll love it! 


TO ORDER, 

Call Toll Free 800-922-4450 for imme- 
diate shipment. (In Massachusetts call 
617-329-3731.) Use your American 
Express, Visa, or MasterCard. 


We also welcome mail orders: 


The Comforter Connection 
555 High Street - Dept. AD-0510 
Westwood, MA 02090 


P.S. Call or write to receive our com- 
plimentary Comforter Connection 
Catalog. . .it presents the finest European 
collections available of duvets, bedding 
ensembles and accessories. Or call our 
Custom Designer with any of your 
decorating questions. 
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Count Giuseppe Panza di Biumo 
continued from page 78 


When Count Panza began collecting, one in- 
terest was African sculpture: tribal figures 
are displayed on a living room table and 
on the mantel. The “black” painting by Bob 
Law is composed of many coats of pigment. 
“One has to discover a work layer by layery” 
the count says. “A real work of art has some- 
thing secret in it that has to be sought out.”% 





wonderful opportunity—even though 
back here in Italy people were calling 
me a cretino for spending my money | 
on American art.” 

Having amassed a prodigious 
number of works over twenty years, 
Panza stopped collecting as abruptly iy 
as he had begun. Although certain | 
pieces for which he paid merely hun- 
dreds of dollars had then appreciated 
greatly, the reasons he gives for his 
sudden halt in 1976 are financial and 
the fact that he has no taste for the # 
new wave of Neo-Expressionist 
painters. On the other hand, he is 
keenly interested in a number of art- 
ists living in Los Angeles, which, he 
says, is a “much better place than 
New York for artists to create because 
they’re freer—there’s less pressure on 
them to produce.” 

Collecting is not only a passion but 
a personal philosophy for Count 
Giuseppe Panza. What he seeks in 
art is an expression of man’s quest 
for the infinite. “Art represents my 
judgment about life,” he says with — 
calm conviction. “The artists I collect 
share this judgment. They are always 
searching for something greater, — 
something more beautiful—some- 
thing beyond themselves.” 0 

— Michael Peppiatt 
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Every quality diamond of a 
carat or more is one of natures rarest 
and most exquisite phenomena. 
Each is a visible reflection of you. 
Unique in all the world, possessing 
four vital qualities that set it apart 


forever. I hey are called the 4Cs:Cut, 






GIVE HER A DIAMOND WITH A FIRE TO MAKE 
THE STARS BURN WITH ENVY. 


Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It 
is the 4@ characteristics that deter- 

mine the value of a diamond—and 

to an astonishing degree the beauty 
and value of your jewelry—no mat- 
ter what the design. 

Your jeweler is the expert where 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- 
edge can help make the acquisition 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 





A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 


more the beautiful, rewarding 
experience it should be. 

Give her a quality diamond 
of a carat or more. A truly rare 
and beautiful gift. Like a 
woman you love. 

A diamond is forever. 


The ring shown features a quality 
diamond of 2.04 carats. 


LET US BE THE SPARK. 











A quality diamond of a carat or 
more can provide the spark for 
the most special moment in 

her life. And the’$tore where 

you buy that diamond should _ 
provide you with just the right - 
selection. And confidence. 








Priced from seventy five Battier : 
dred to fifteen thousand dollars. _ 


SLAVICK’S 

A Fine Jeweler Since 1917 gue 
Convenient locations thro 
Southern California and 
VAL), 556-4460 a By 
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Come to New York for exciting theater, fabulous 
dining, great art and breathtaking fashion. 








But leave at least one day for Mill House 
of Woodbury, Connecticut. 


a 
\ 


Wherever you’re from, you'll be enchanted the first time you step into 
Mill House. With our 17 showrooms and thousands of pieces of 
extraordinary antique furniture, it’s like no place back home. New 
York has many fond memories to offer you. But at Mill House you'll find one 
that will live with you forever. 


* 


BON 


FOSS 


Mill House Anta ues 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 rae (203) 263-3446 





Mist ela RAI oe 


The Sanderson Bouquet 
Classics for all seasons. 
5 hes The legendary source for English Classic 


SUPriEns OF WALPRPERS PTS BBS and contemporary fabrics and wallcoverings. 
- And the William Morris Collection. 


S rel Arthur Sanderson & Sons 
re ual erson D&D Building, Suite 403, 979 Third Avenue, New York City (212) 319-7220 


Chicago Holly Hunt Ltd. Dallas Gerald Hargett Los Angeles J. Robert Scott San Francisco Shears & Window Atlanta/Miami Hugh Cochran 

















SALVADOR DALI - THE SURREALIST ANGE : 


Salvador Dali’s Surrealist Angel is bronze 
with a black patina, 22” including a 4” 
brass pedestal. The Angel is published in 
a strict and exclusive limited edition of 1500 
worldwide by Meisterwerke des 20. Jahr- 
hunderts Edition Rom y Rom and is ex- 
clusively presented in the United States 
by de Lorenzo & di Salvo, Inc., Fine Arts, 
San Francisco. 

Each statuette is numbered and bears both 
Dali’s signature and the foundry stamp, 
and each has its authenticity attested to 





by S.P.A.D.E.M. in Paris, and a notarial 
certificate. In addition, each buyer will 
receive The Surrealist Angel, a finely bourd 
and executed book of meditations on, and 
discussions of, the Angel, with 181 pages 
and 51 illustrations, many of previously 
unseen works. 

This unique combination makes the Sur- 
realist Angel an unrivaled work. Delight 
in the exclusivity and ethereal beauty 
of this masterpiece by the 20th century’s 
greatest artist. 


© Salvador Dali 1984, §.P.A.D.E.M., Paris 





The Surrealist Angel is available at fine gallerig 
including : 7 
Brenner Gallery, Inc., Manalapan, FL. (305) 582 1661 
Collectors’ Gallery, Olympia, WA. (206) 866 8247 
Joanna Dean Gallery, Danbury, CT. (203) 790 9619 
Laura Pollak Gallery, San Diego, CA. (619) 235 9763 
Salvador Dali Museum, St. Petersburg, FL. (813) 823 37 
Shelby Galleries, Sausalito, CA. (415) 332 4991 

Swanson Gallery, San Francisco, CA. (415) 885 6111 

The Masters, Inc., Sedona, AZ. (602) 282 2226 

The Upstairs Gallery, Los Angeles, CA. (213) 489 2444 
or directly from: 

de Lorenzo & di Salvo, Inc., Fine Arts, 

2130 Jackson Street, Suite 306, San Francisco, 
CA 94115, (415) 346 2519. | 


Send $ 2 for color brochure. my 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: LEO DENNIS eAINDWENRY BEEN 





A Sterling Partnership 


LEO DENNIS PULLS A STIFF, ANGULAR Henri II-style chair into 
the back room of the former winery in Los Angeles where 
he has recently celebrated his twenty-five years of partner- 
ship with Jerry Leen. And he settles in to reminisce. 

A more conventionally comfortable chair might seem 
better suited to his immediate needs, but Mr. Dennis has 
made a considered choice, and it is one that repays uncon- 
ditional confidence. It is a choice that works both in terms 
of function and in terms of the anecdote behind it. 

“In the sixteenth century,” Leo Dennis explains, “this 





was called a magpie chair. Ladies would sit in them and 
chatter. So it’s perfect for an interview, and it’s comfortable 
for me because the height of the arm is just right.” 

“We have four originals,” adds Jerry Leen, who, spare 
and angular himself, has settled comfortably into a some- 
what spacious Louis XV reproduction, one of the many 
chairs in the Dennis and Leen line. 

Models for tables, picture frames and mirrors, as well as 
fragments, objets and jeux, fill the Dennis and Leen show- 
rooms, which have the magically disheveled look of a trea- 


sure attic. A profusion of wonders invites exploration. 
There are luxuries—a Louis XVI canapé; there are necessi- 
ties—swatches of fabric. In a corner rests a bit of boiserie | 
once kept by. an ébéniste as a document. The frame of. a | 
Georgian-style wing chair awaits restoration. Two dozen 
freshly turned table legs stand near stacked layers of glass | 
tabletops. Upon close inspection, a miniature silver tea ser- 
vice reveals itself. A Ch’ien Lung vase catches the eye. 
“Early on,” Leo Dennis recalls, “when we found some- 
thing wonderful, something one-of-a-kind, it was a bit dis- 
concerting that we would often have to disappoint several | 
clients. So we started doing up six copies at a time. And 
then it was twelve, twenty-four, sixty. Now we also make a 
pieces that are simply very usable.” | 
While the signature Dennis and Leen piece might be a | 
particular Savoy table, another emblematic item is a Portu- | 
guese desk—which they have interpreted as an end table, 
dining table and console. This flexibility, as well as their 
ready wit in assessing and then transforming a situation, 
is very much a part of the Dennis and Leen partnership. 





A former winery in Los Angeles may not seem the most likely 

place for a designer’s showroom, but the stark space serves to empha- 
size Leo Dennis and Jerry Leen’s distinctive creations and antiques. A 
Louis XVI-style secretaire and a chinoiserie writing table are their own 
designs; behind Leen stands a French 18th-century mantelpiece. 





As their studio expanded, the partners began designing 
interiors for favored clients. ‘There were only two of us, 
and even fewer of them,” confides Leo Dennis, alluding to 
the selectivity with which new projects were accepted. 

“Once, when we were just beginning, we let 2 client 
water down our conception, but not any more,” asserts 
Jerry Leen. “We are certainly willing to listen and to ac- 
commodate, but we present only one design, never an al- 
ternative, because we believe it’s the best we can do.” 

Distinguished practitioners of the grand manner, Den- 
nis and Leen have kept their talents sharp by taking 
chances. Their work has always been inherently austere, 
even dry, though suffused with robust high spirits and an 
intensely personal sense of fantasy. 

Their shopping trips are legendary. “We still find the 
best material in London and Paris,” says Leo Dennis, “but 
almost nothing in Italy. And we add one new country each | 
visit.” While the partners invariably return with fabulous | 
objects, they also come back with useful ideas: “You car 
never tell when an architectural detail seen in Belgium | 
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The Spirit of America 





Harnessing the Wind by David Muench 





ancestors looked toward a new ally—the wind—to help bring up 
the water needed to make the fertile land even more so. 
| And they toasted their success with America’s native whiskey: 
Kentucky Bourbon. Old Grand-Dad still makes that 
Bourbon as we did 100 years ago. It’s the spirit of America. 


| 
| 
The country’s appetite was growing. So our inventive 
| 
i 


Fora 19” by 26" print of Harnessing the Wind, 
send a check or money order for $4.95 to Spirit of pith Offer, 
P.O. Box 183HW, Carle Place, New York 1151 


: Old Grand- Dad 


i 2ntucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, KY 40601. © 1985 National Distillers. 
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| DESIGN DIALOGUE: LEO DENNIS AND JERRY LEEN 





A Sterling Partnership 
continued from page 88 














































might be just the thing for the back of a chair,” Dennis adds. 

Starting out in an era when tasteful people did tasteful 
things and everyone else tried to follow suit, Dennis and 
Leen, unconstrained by academic strictures, obeyed their 
own impulses, trusted their own judgments, followed 
through on their own convictions. “We liked chandeliers 
even when they were out of favor,” notes Jerry Leen, 
Now, of course, chandeliers are in great demand. One of 
the most popular Dennis and Leen models is based on a 
Paris find, a Louis XV frame festooned with Louis XIII rock 
crystals. “This ensemble didn’t go together at all, but when 
we separated the elements, did some refurbishing and re- 
designing, we came up with a chandelier that really does 
work,” says Leo Dennis. 

“We bought things we liked,” Jerry Leen sums up. “I 
think people wanted that. They were starving for some- 
thing different.” While the scene has changed, Dennis and 
Leen have not. “Our taste hasn’t changed at all,” says Den- 
nis, “because there was no place for us to go.” - 

As a team, Dennis and Leen depend on sustained self- 
scrutiny, on never being satisfied with obvious or ordinary 
achievements. Essential to this style of constant searching 












































ABOVE: The partners created an elegant but expanded version of a 
Georgian corner chair by accentuating the yoke and adding a fifth leg 
to accommodate the wide seat. “We wanted a handsome, unusual and 
usable chair,” explains Dennis. BELOW: The simple forms of a fossil shell 
and a black Chinese vase complement an elaborate Régence-style console. 














is the determination of each partner to retain his own 
unique identity. Of course, admits Jerry Leen, “in most 
aspects of what we do, we’re really interchangeable.” 

Leo Dennis offers an anecdote to indicate how close in 
temperament—and execution—the partners can be. On 
one occasion, while shopping in Los Angeles, he found a 
green elephant with a yellow water-lily howdah; that 
same day, in Hong Kong, Jerry Leen purchased a yellow 
elephant with a green water-lily howdah—a small coin- 
cidence, but typically Dennis and Leen. 

To counteract these tendencies toward convergence, the 
designers long ago adopted a working method to make 
sure that each would approach any given project with ab 
solute freedom and independence of attitude. “It’s our ba 
sic formula,” states Dennis. ‘Each of us works up a desig 
without consulting the other. We don’t discuss anything 
until each of us has arrived at his own version of the basig 
layout. This is probably the only way we could work to 
gether, because when we finally do compare notes ‘an¢ 
schemes, the amazing thing we discover is that we’re usu 
ally thinking along the same lines.” 

Individually, the partners’ styles are surprisingly differ 
ent. A caricaturist would cast Leen as Don Quixote ang 
Dennis as Sancho Panza. Jerry Leen is slim and favors blu¢ 
button-down shirts and neatly pressed jeans; Leo Denni 


















































continued on page 9 
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_ The video recorder that brings you 20% closer to reality. 
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The Sanyo Super Beta 7250 systems. The resolution you get edit toedit, generationto 
VCR delivers a picture sotrueto with Sanyo Super Beta is so generation. 7 ae 
life, it practically jumps out at __ life-like it brings every detail A picture that combines with — 
you. A picture that’s a full 20% of adragonfly’s wing, every the superior 80dB dynamic . ee eh 
sharper, with finer reproduction texture nature has to offer range of our Beta Hi-Fi to ss A 
of detail and texturethan any _ into clearer focus. For a picture you a sight and sound 

VHS system ever made. It’s even _ that stays remarkably sharper, experience that is a giant leay 
better than regular Beta clearer, and more intense from closer to life itself, 








Simulated TV picture. 


THE MODERN ART OF ELECTRONIC : 
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“The Regent. 
Synonymous with the best Sydney 
has to offer.” 


Service polished to 
perfection. 


itself an inspiration. 


the 





TOLL FREE 800-545-4000; SYDNEY 238-0000, TELEX 73023. 
Amember of The“Jeading“Hotels of thé World" 


A style that could only 
be Regent. Inspirational 
views from a hotel that is 


REGU 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
ALBUQUERQUE. AUCKLAND. BANGKOK. CHICAGO. FIJI. HONG KONG. KUALA LUMPUR. LONDON. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK. SYDNEY 
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A Sterling Partnership 
continued from page 92 


has the expansiveness of a padrone—} 
shirt open, suspenders a militant! 
blue, sandals of soft woven leather. | 

“T like precious and marvelous| 
things,” says Dennis. “A set of knives} 
and forks that have solid citrine! 
handles. I’ll put tiny diamonds on the 
stems of fresh flowers and display 




















A crested Queen Anne mirror, a Louis XVI 
style stone mantel and delicate 18th-centur 
Waterford crystal candelabra create a striking 
composition at the Dennis and Leen showroom. 





them in a bowl of Queen Anne’s lace.” 

“My typical arrangement,” offer: 
Leen, “is a lead coffer containing 2 
ten-foot-tall century plant.” 

It is in these details, as in the ful 
scope of their projects, that the un- 
hesitating personal style of Leo Den- 
nis and Jerry Leen makes itself felt. 
They have always acted with the un 
shakable assurance that whateve 
they come up with will be fresh, mar 
velous and, after all is said and done, 
inevitably correct. 














—Howard Junke 
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ERIDIEN : THE FRENCH ART 
OF FINE LIVING 


The MERIDIEN hotel chain has clearly established itself as a leader 
in the luxury hotel sector, both throughout North America and worldwide. 
The key to MERIDIEN’ success is simple: a resolute commitment 
to combining the charm and refinement 
of the inimitable French “art de vivre” with high-efficiency services. 
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1 Meridien’s unique “French art of fine living”. Meridien also boasts a full range of service-oriented conveniences. 





Nhat do New York and Hong Kong, Paris and _ Recent openings of new hotels in Newport Beach- 
"Boston, San Francisco and Jeddah have in com- Los Angeles and New Orleans and the scheduled 
“non? The French art of fine living, courtesy oftheir | opening of the Vancouver Meridien for January 1986 
/Meridien hotels. In these cities,andinover40others _ have further strengthened the chain’s North American 
»vorldwide, Le Meridien brings travelers the une- _ presence. 

jualed refinement of the French “art de vivre”. But just what is this “art of fine living”? Start with 
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prime locations in business hubs around the world, 
plus prestigious vacation spots. Add exquisite taste 
in architecture, decor and overall “ambiance”. Don’t 
forget the style, vitality and creative inventiveness 
reflected in everything from state-of-the-art busi- 
ness services to exquisite room furnishings. And of 
course, there’s quality. Quality that serves as’ the 





have solidly established the chain’s reputation as the “other” French embassy throughout North America and the rest of the world 





/ 





common denominator to let Meridien’s “art dé 
vivre” meld perfectly with varying cultures aroun¢ 
the world. 

This means the Parker Meridien in New York a hote 
that welcomes the business and cultural elite 0 
Manhattan and the world. Or the historic Bostor 
Meridien. Or the most luxurious hotel in Houston 
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| capital of the world. Whether in Montreal or 
/ isbon, Paris, Athens or Singapore,“Kuwait, Cairo 

* Colombo, Meridien is also synonymous with 
, ading edge services. Services designed to let exe- 

atives handle business with optimized efficiency. 
. f course, when you hear “Meridien art de vivre” 
, JU probably think cuisine. Haute cuisine. As in 


| eridien’s accent on personalized service ranges from special attention from multilingual concierges to welcome cards and flowers. 





world-class restaurants from Houston to New York, 
not to mention Paris’ Michelin starwinning “Le Clos 
Longchamp”. But with a host of leading superstar 
French chefs bringing a magic touch to Meridien 
restaurants, this should come as no surprise! 

Nor has Meridien forgotten that the “art of fine 
living” calls for the very best in leisure facilities - 
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Meridien refinement includes a meticulousness and exactitude that never become austere, a bouyancy that is never frivolou, 








' 
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from the architecture of the hotels down to the furnishings in the rooms or perfectly presented dishes in the restaurants. This efficien 





from squash courts and swimming pools toa rooftop 
jogging track at the Parker Meridien! And for serious 
relaxation, sports and leisure abound at Meridien’s 
luxuriant resort hotels in the Caribbean, the Far East 
and Africa... 

Such is the well-rounded “art de vivre” business and 
leisure travelers find worldwide at Meridien -aname 





also covers state-of-the-art business services that ensure executives on the move full support while away from headquayters@™ 
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synonymous with charm and refinement that rais 
hospitality to a new level, the level of the French 
of fine living, of course! 
For reservations call your travel agent or call toll free USA 800-223-991¢ 


NY state 800-442-5917, Ontario 800-361-8234. 
MERIDI 


Travel Companion of Air Francag 


the resistance. 


)}uxurious carpets made of Anso IV nylon give 
more than just toe-tickling textures, eye- 
@hing colors, and dazzling beauty. They give you 
ven performance. 
#»ecause soil and stain resistance is built 
mmanently into Anso IV nylon. So spills tend to 
%d up on the surface of your carpet where you 
2 promptly wipe them away. 
jVhat's more, carpets made of Anso IV soil less 
idly than other nylon carpets. And they 


; Niza 


o4ask 








have static 
protection to 
take care of 
life’s little _ 
shocks: * See warranty label for details. 
Best of all, every Anso IV carpet is backed 
by Allied’s 5-year wear warranty: 
With that kind of performance coupled with 
this‘much beauty, Anso TV carpets are bound to 
be your cup of tea: 





Smart carpets start with Anso lv 
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Furniture/Fabrics/Accessories 


ROME e PARIS ¢ LOS ANGELES 


Showroom: 451 North Robertson Boulevard Los Angeles, California 90048 
Telephone: (213) 859-1488/Telex: 3715812 EURITALIA 


Wroolie & Lo Presti 


San Francisco Thru your interior designer or architect. 
(415) 863-8815 
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Rare and Precious Minerals 


A Dazzling Array of Antique Objets d’Art from 
Our Resplendent Collections. 





3636 MAPLE AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75219 
AOBYAELY 































































































After years of enforced silence, 
we can now name the wonder fabric 
we've been using in our most 


luxurious Lands’ End sportshirts. | 


The name of that fabric is VIYELLA and thereby hangs a tale. : 


everal years ago, when we set 
out to firm up a Lands’ End 
position in sportshirts, we 
began as we usually do in these 
cases with a search for a source of 
top-quality shirting material. 

That search eventually led us toa 
small mill in Derbyshire, England 
which owned the sole rights to make 
and market a remarkable cloth they 
had named Viyella. It was a soft, 
luxurious and incredibly longwearing 
cloth, finely-woven of 55% Merino 
wool, 45% long-staple cotton. A cloth 
that delivered the warmth of wool, the 
comfort of cotton. And had been 
regarded as the world’s most desirable 
sportshirt cloth for almost a century. 


Our first purchase had 
strings attached. 


This fabric was so much in demand 
that the small mill had no trouble 
confining its output to customers who 
observed extremely rigid quality 
standards, and who marketed their 


WHAT?’S IN A NAME? 


Shakespeare first raised the question. 
And in the case of VIYELLA, the name 
has a source that seems appropriate. 


This marvelous natural blend of wool 
and cotton came into being only after 
many, many failures. In the course of 
this search for the perfect blend, the 
nephew of the founder of the Hollins 
Mills bought another mill to eliminate 


competition in the merino hosiery 
market. 


This mill was named after the Via 
Gellia, a picturesque road in 
Derbyshire, where it was situated. So 
when VIYELLA was achieved in 1893, 
it was dubbed with the name of that 
road—"Vi Jella”—even though today 
VIYELLA is woven by the descendants 
of the weavers who created the first 
fabric in a mill in Glasgow, Scotland. 
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finished Viyella shirts in the $70 to $80 
range. 

So it was that when we revealed to 
the mill our own plans to make and 
market Viyella shirts of equal quality, 
which had to meet standards possibly 
even more rigid, ata price under $50, 
the mill became troubled. How was 
that possible, they wondered? What 
would it do to their existing trade? 

ur buyers were persistent, 

however, and finally the mill 

relented. They permitted us 

to buy Viyella provided we did 
not mention it by name in our catalogs. 
We accepted the condition. And for 
the past three years, we’ve been 
offering these mysterious shirts made 
from a “no name” wonder fabric. 


NOT FOR EXPORT! 


Of the roughly 40 breeds of sheep inj 
the world, none is held in more ‘\ 
universal regard than the merino. 


The wool of the merino is of relative 
short staple, but it has a “crimp” that 
spinners of yarn really treasure. And 
blends superbly with the longer stap' 
cottons, such as those grown in Egy 
to make of Viyella a fabric apart. 


The merino breed originated in Spain 
and was once so highly treasured that } 
was a Capital offense to export a me il i 
sheep. it 
Fortunately, that stricture no longer} 
maintains. And the merino breed is | 
plentiful now all over the world. And 
the world is a warmer, more cozy plé 
for all of that. 
















































Now, however, it can be told. 


Time has passed, and with it there has : 

been a change in the British economy, See eae 
so we are now able to shout “Viyella!” sieeve seams 
from the house tops. And because we ; 
can, we've been rethinking our 
whole sportshirt position. 

The Viyella shirt we’re a 
featuring in this ad is upgraded Py 
in the amount of “dress shirt ag, 
tailoring” it embodies. We 
make no bones about manu- 
facturing it in Hong Kong, 
because the source we use & 
there has been encouraged to “ 
do whatever it takes to make a = 
better shirt. Not to eliminate Pie 
features that make a shirt bei) - 
cheaper. at placket, 

he result is a happy pocket, 
one. For us and for Spee eS | 
you. Superb 


Buttondow 

collar (wome 
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Lands’ End quality in 5 5 | . 
; Rear . ak 
the world’s most famous box pleat [eg | 
natural fiber sportshirt. Our ne + 
usual hard-nosed insistence on 7_pytion fem | 


a price that makes for value. fot = . 
And, as with everything we a : 
offer, the shortest, sweetest Generous, “il : 
guarantee in the business: “coat style” 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. body 

































































[i it simply, we have sportshirts 
ain brave the Arctic tundra with. 
t the same time, they’re just as 
t le ifall you want to dois shoulder 


Or call Toll-free: 
800-356-4444 


4 Viyella cloth is 55% merino wool and 45% long-staple cotton. 
iy 
) After Viyella, what? your way intoone—justforthefeelof  —75 7777" 
je iyella shirts you'll find in our it—some weekend morning in a cold - ue” ay 
'@| Lands’ End catalog are only a suburban bedroom, on your way F ; 
fwhat may well be the widest downstairs to a civilized breakfast. _—*{ Please send free catalog. 
“ . : ” 1 pt. 
of “dress tailored sportshirts ore on the subject another 1 Dodgeville, WI 53595 
»ffered within the pages of a book day. Meanwhile, letushear 1 j 
M thin reach of an 800 number— from you, by couponorby = j 
please remember, is phone. And one more time: i 
#9}56-4444). Ginghams, flannels, “Viva, Viyella!” 1 Name : 
inder Twills and more, ina It feels good to say it, now that : 
lid selection of spirited colors we can. p| HUGE a 
jitterns, all awaiting your 
"p:tion. |e a 
Just how are we unique? State Zip — 
i 
1 
1 
i 
i 








































































































ROBERT H. ELLSWORTH, internationally 
renowned New York dealer in Orien- 
tal art, began his extraordinary career 
in a humble way. “I have always 
been addicted to accumulating. When 
I was four and couldn’t be found, my 
mother knew exactly where to look. 
She headed straight for the neighbor- 
hood trash bins, where I would be 
rummaging for treasure,” he recalls 
with great amusement. In fact, de- 
cades later, when his mother died, 
she still had four porcelain egg cups 
he had liberated from the trash at age 
six. By his twelfth or thirteenth year, 
he had become a skilled trader and 
recycler, often cutting classes to run 
errands for the ladies who operated 
the China War Relief Thrift Shop in 
Mount Vernon, New York. In ex- 
change for picking up donated items, 
the young dealer had first choice of 
them, and began training his eye to 
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Robert H. Ellsworth Treasures the East 





Dealer Robert H. Ellsworth has a knack 
for knowing the exceptional object when he 
sees it—a talent that has earned him a 
prominent position in the field of Oriental 
art. BELOW LEFT: In his gallery, the finds 
include a 9th-century stone head of Buddha 
from Java, near Borobudur, and Ch’‘i Pai- 
shih’s poetic composition Autumn Leaves, 
1937. BELOW RIGHT: Rocks, peonies and nar- 
cissus distinguish an ink and watercolor 
panel by Wu Ch’ang-shih, 1919. Armchairs of 
huang hua li wood are a graceful accompa- 
niment to a bronze Cambodian drum. 






















recognize quality. “It was great fun 
since people at that time, in the 
1940s, gave very nice things to chari 
ties. | remember picking up a beauti 
ful tourmaline necklace.” 
His attraction to the East was als¢ 
kindled during those early year 
While attending private school, hg 
was taken to see the first educationa 
color film made about the Great Wa 
of China. It was a vivid experienc 
then and remains a powerfully 
etched memory. “I took one look a 
that film and that was it; it got me! 
think it is essential that children visi 
museums, even though they may b 
nuisances at times, getting in you 
way when your're trying to see an ex 
hibit. There’s always the one child i 
ten thousand who may see some 
thing that will spark a lifelong inte 
est.” This perception encouraged Mi 
Ellsworth to raise funds for progra 
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continued on page 1 
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cic COTS 
Pavers, Se nnoannecebed 





I Atlanta 
H| Jerry Pair & Associates 


| Boston 

Ostrer House 
Chicago 

Rozmallin 

WW Dallas 

I Walter Lee Culp 
Denver 
Kneedler-Fauchere 
Honolulu 
Fee-McClaran 


Houston 
Walter Lee Culp 


Los Angeles 
Kneedler-Fauchere 
Miami 

Jerry Pair & Associates 


New York 
LCS Inc. 


Philadelphia 
Matches, Inc. 


Portland 

Wayne Martin, Inc. 
San Francisco 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


Seattle 
Kneedler-Fauchere 


Troy 
Rozmallin 


Washington, D.C. 
Matches, Inc. 
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| BReT ACCICE BOY C_2837 / SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 98124 / TELEPHONE (206) 628-6235 
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‘lifornia 

LA JOLLA 


Lolla Antique Corner 

$ La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

519) 454-1261 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M 

¥ whappy and friendly source for period 
ich country antiques and unusual 
yen accessories. 18th and 19th century 
aires, bonnetieres, tables and other 
y carved prized furniture. Visit this direct 
: yrter and enjoy the beauty of provincial 


ahaa ll 


Sasa 


ch antiques presented by a dealer that 
s her work. Design consultation avail- 
® Circle #3 for brochure. 


| LAGUNA BEACH 


ren Imports — Far East Fine Arts 
1S. Coast Hwy. Zip 92651 

714) 494-6505 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Sun 
— e 1937 presenting one of the largest col- 
| ons. Jade, porcelain, ivory, snuff bottles, 
ukes, bronzes, Also in Palm Springs 
e #30 for color brochure. 






















* 
1. 19th C. Japanese Red Lacquer 
» Monk's Chair. 2. 18th C. Chinese 
Cloisonne Incense Burner. 


lawveen Jmpotis 


1910 South Coast Hwy. 

= ina Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 
} 166 North Palm Canyon Drive 

| n Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 
ircle #30 in coupon for brochure. 


| 

' 

_ NEWPORT BEACH 

A ques & Nautical 

West.Coast Highway Zip 92663 

* 714) 642-7945 

5} sialist in marine art, nautical antiques, 
Hentic sea lore, sailor's work, ship's 
sels, ivory, brass, scientific instruments, 

tical artiques, barometers, telescopes 

a) whaling artifacts. An exceptional art 

ty and display for collectors and lovers 
e sea. 


i 


' SAN FRANCISCO 


que Fair 

1) 16th St. at Showplace Square So. 

B 415) 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Sun 

r = One of the West's leading 
; trade sources specializing 
in quality Country French 
Antiques. Always a large 
selection of fine armoires, 
bonnetieres and tables. 
Only through your dealer, 
designer, or architect 
Circle #28 for brochure. 








CORINTHIAN 


408-867-4630 


rrr | 


1. Diamond Ring with South Sea Pearl. 2. Moliere’s “Bourgeois 
Gentilnomme’ by E. Picault in Bronze, 34” h. 3. Bronze Figure 
of Shepherdess by Paul Tillet, 33" h. 4. White Gold Brooch 
with three Floating Diamond Teardrops. 5. Stone Cameo in 18K 
Gold Frame. 6. French Fleur Tremblante Brooch with 6.75 Carats TW. 





Corinthian Studios * 20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road 
Saratoga, California 95070 © Circle #84 for color brochure. 


— 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Bauer Antiques 
1878 Union Street Zip 941 
Ph (415) 921-7656 


One of the West Coast's leading antique 
dealers and the oldest antique store in Sar 
Francisco. Rarity and quality define tt 


highly regarded establishment. The seriou 
collector and decorator will appreciate the 






fine French and continental peric ye 
as well as selected accessories. Exhibit 
at San Francisco Fall Antique Show October 
29—November 3. Courtesy to the trade 


Pair of 
Louis XVI 
Finely Chased 
Gilt Bronze 
Candleholders 
Cassollettes 
From Bauer 
Antiques of 
San Francisco 





SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 





Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street 

Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M 
Haviland matching service specialist with 
over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write today 
for free brochure explaining how you can 
be on our want list. Circle #21 for brochure 


SANTA BARBARA 


Sr 


Country Manor Antiques 

1165 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-6841 Hrs10-6, 1-5 Sun 
A personally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 
ambience 








Tad Gilmore’s Antique Register 


Circle the items you want and include 
$1 for handling and |'ll process your 
requests and forward them on to the | 
companies you indicate 


Dear Tad: 
Enclosed you will find $ = 
which includes the $1 for handling 
as well as any costs requested. My 
check is payable to Tad Gilmore 
1. Free 3. Free 8. $6 11. $30 
21. Free 28. Free 30. Free 42. $5 


84. $1 90. Free 92. $2 96. Free 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip — 
Mail Coupon to: Tad Gilmore 
PO. Box 42345 San Francisco 
CA 94101 Phone (415) 921-1649 








October 1985 National Edition 
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designed to expose elementary school 
children to art, particularly Asian art. 
For years, he has supported such pro- 
grams at the Asia Society. 

Although he was always fascinated 
by Oriental art, Robert Ellsworth’s 
commitment to Asia as a dealer and 
collector evolved in stages. Part of his 
high school education included act- 
ing as what is known in the antiques 
trade as a “runner,” frequenting deal- 
ers’ shops to buy and resell objects. 
Even while holding his first job, in 
1948, with Stoner and Evans of New 
York and London, one of the largest 
dealers in fine English and German 
ceramics, he continued haunting sec- 
ondhand stores. One day he pur- 
chased a green jar for eight dollars. 

“| brought it into Stoner and Evans 
and confidently announced that it 
was Chinese, dating from the Ming 
Dynasty. Mr. Stoner retorted, ‘How 
do you know?’ ‘I don’t,’ I responded. 
‘It just feels like Ming.’ Frank Stoner 
then sent me to Alice Boney, a promi- 
nent and respected dealer in Oriental 
art, who confirmed my instinct. That 
camellia-leaf-green jar was indeed 
authentic Ming, and | still have it.” 

Meeting Alice Boney proved to be 
another fateful event. In her, Robert 
Ellsworth found his mentor, a source 
of guidance and encouragement. For 
years the two visited auction houses 
and galleries together. Recalling this 
time with great warmth and affec- 
tion, Mr. Ellsworth observes, “Every- 
one who starts out in the antiques 
business needs help from someone. 
In the 1950s, collecting Oriental art 
was not very fashionable, nor were 
prices very high. Survival was much 
harder. What Alice Boney did for me 
was incredibly generous for the time; 
she was training the competition.” 

Although Mr. Ellsworth obtained a 
dealer’s license at twenty-one, his en- 
ergy was still not completely focused 
on antiques. He used his talent for 
buying and selling objects to pursue 
another dream—to be a painter. An- 
tiques supported his painting career 
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Robert H. Ellsworth Treasures the East 
continued from page 102 





ABOVE: Resting appropriately on the 
gleaming expanse of a huang hua li altar table, 
an early-Sung Dynasty Buddha is one of Mr. 

Ellsworth’s most prized possessions. “The 
excitement of so many of these pieces,” he 
explains, “has been in their discovery. I 
found this Buddha, for example, buried and 
almost unrecognizable under layer upon 
layer of paint.” BELOW: Colorful monochromed 
porcelains from the Ming and the Ch’ing 
dynasties decorate a niche also graced by a 
Ming blanc-de-chine Kuan-yin riding a 
mythical beast. On the left, an 11th-century 
bronze Shiva, as lord of music, was fashioned 

by the gifted Tamil artisans of India. “ 





in New York during the 1950s, a vi- |. 
brant decade for Abstract Expression- 1 
ism. “I was pretty good, but always |) 
the proverbial square peg in a round }) 
hole,” he muses. “I was never abstract |” 
or nonobjective enough, painting ina} - 
kind of Cubist-Structuralist vocabu- pe 
lary with a palette knife.” - 
Despite his nonconformity, ‘he 
won several major awards, as well as 
coveted reviews in the New York 
Times. ‘But it didn’t take me long to} 
realize that although I wasn’t a bad 
painter, I was not going to contribute 
something special,” he comments. 
“You have to believe you're contrib-|}) * 
uting something to be a painter—or} 
anything else, for that matter. Maybe} 
it’s ego, but you have to set stan- 
dards—and I knew I would never} 
be among the very best. What I did | 
feel intuitively was another special 
talent, an ability to know the excep- 
tional object when I see it.” | 
After traveling the country in a 
van, to canvass antiques shows from} 
Cape Cod to Houston, Robert Ells- 
worth formed a partnership with 
James Goldie in 1960, and opened aj 
gallery on East Fifty-eighth Street in 
Manhattan. Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. 
Goldie then moved into their own 
building, also on Fifty-eighth Street, 
remaining until 1970, when Mr. 
Goldie left the antiques business. 
Robert Ellsworth eventually moved 
to his present Fifth Avenue location, 
where he prefers to deal privately, 
storing artworks in a warehouse for 
convenience and security. Most of the 
treasurés in the apartment are part of 
his own collection, since, as he suc- 
cinctly puts it, “I deal only to collect.” 
As a dealer, Robert Ellsworth has 
always had wide interests. His 
growing expertise in furniture led 
him from American to English, and 
then to Chinese, culminating in ‘his 
book, Chinese Furniture: Hardwood 
Examples from the Ming and Ch’ing 
Dynasties, which has remained an 
unchallenged standard reference. 
Throughout his career he has had an 









































continued on page 108 





When It happens only once In a lifetime, 
it should be indelibly engraved for all time. 


A child is born and a lifetime of 
ecial events begins. Some so impor- 
int, they are etched in one’s memory 
ever. These are the occasions that 
=serve to be recorded on nothing less 
yan Crane. 

Crane announcements and invita- 


tions are as distinctive as the events 
they help celebrate. Like all Crane 
papers they are made of 100% cotton 
fiber which makes them not only 
beautiful but enduring. 

Thus, it comes as no surprise 
that when the event is unforgettable, 


Crane is so often chosen to be the 
paper the memories are made of. 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 01226. 


Crane 


We've been taking your words 
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seriously for 184 years. 
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Robert H. Ellsworth Treasures the East 
continued from page 106 : : 
affinity for Asian stone, bronze and| 
wood sculpture. Each piece has been} 
lovingly cleaned and restored by Mr.| 
Ellsworth, who has acquired impres- i 
sive technical skills, also rooted in} ® 
his past. Although he chose not tof 
follow his father’s profession as a 
dentist, he spent countless weekends§ _ 
in the dental laboratory. _ 
“By the time I was thirteen, I was} 


















irs casting inlays and helping to build} 
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Royal Viking Line gives you the top-rated experience in China, Japan and 
| Korea. From Shanghai to Beijing. From the Great Wall to Buddhist temples. All 
| shore excursions included. Our elegant 14-day cruises between Hong Kong and 
i Japan depart May and June 1986, from $2,894. With low air fares. 























i Name __ 2 Address Telephone 

| t a a ioeehe 

| City ¥ State bist Zip Travel Agent Telephone 

| ROYAL VIKING LINE 

} , Gis 

| World Wide cruising. World Class style. 

I] , Call coday for your complimentary brochure on our China/Orient Cruises { (800) 222-7485] Or write Royal Viking Line, Dept. AC 
I : One Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, CA 94111. For reservations, see your travel agent. Ships of Norwegian registry. 




















In Robert Ellsworth’s gallery, a section ff 
from a 14th-century wall painting describes f}}} 


fey! you can watch Wate Cowboys with lush coloration and line the merci- 1 
| and the Indians. ect reane Hiner a 


overlooks a row of popular Asian deities 
including (from left to right) two gilt-bronze 
Nepalese Avalokiteshvaras, two Yunnanes@ 
gilt-bronze bodhisattvas, and one stone 
bodhisattva from the T’ang Dynasty. 
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orthodontic frames. Here I reallyf 
learned to work with my hands 
Now, when cleaning sculpture, I un 
derstand what the surface of a pati 
nated bronze, or the deterioratio 
worked by the atmosphere on carved 
stone, should look like. This knowl§ 
edge is critical to a dealer, who often q 
has to make immediate judgments 
under enormous pressure, sometimes} 
in unusual places.” : 
Chinese painting has long been 
another of Robert Ellsworth’s per+ 
sonal passions. Occasionally he sells 








| ‘Toshiba introduces Digital TV. It has more new features than you 
i can point a wireless remote at. You can even watch a movie and a 
football game at the same time. And thanks to a built-in microcomputer, 














get a sharper picture than with a conventional set. Toshiba's Digital TV, paintings, but much prefers study- 
| with FST® picture tube. It's so advanced, you ins Touch HEE TOO ran ing and collecting, particularly the 
may never turn It oT’. 
| FST is a registered trademark of Toshiba Corporation TOS ei j BA 


continued on page 116 
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Simulated picture. Photo by J Turner/Courtesy of NFLF Toshiba America,“Inc , 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 
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the manner of George 

» Smith, circa 1810. Identi- 
+ cal chair illustrated in 

_ Ralph Edwards, The Dic- 
__ tionary of English Furni- 
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' teenth Century Dutch 
) floral still life painting, 
» circa 1850-H. 53”, W. 44” 


ARMCHAIRS: Important 
pair of Regency ebonized 
and gilded armchairs in 


ture, Vol. I, fig. 282, p. 312 
and Margaret Jourdain, 
Regency Furniture, 

fig. 82, p.50 


GAME TABLE: Shaped 
Regency amboyna and 


table with concealed 
leather backgammon 
well, circa 1820-H. 29”, 
W. 45”, D. 27” 








PAINTING: Mid Nine- 





America’s leadin 
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“Kentshire ¢7 
Kentshire Galleries, Ltd 
37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 


g resource for professional buyers of English Antiques 


reser tO! Egesn Antiques. 


















































































































































M.1. Hummel 
The Benchmark Since 1935 


In half a century, handmade “‘M.I. Hummel” figurines have been often 
imitated, but never matched. Goebel of West Germany alone is authorized by 
the Siessen Convent to make figurines according to the drawings of 
Sister M.I. Hummel. Only a figurine bearing a Goebel backstamp and the 
artist’s incised signature is authentic. So don’t be misled by copies from 
places like Taiwan. Insist on the authenticity of ““M.I. Hummel,” the world 
standard for craftsmanship and quality. For more information, send $1 . 

to Goebel, P.O. Box 457, Dept. ADSIOH , Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591. 





Goebel 


Bringing quality to life since 1871 
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Robert H. Ellsworth Treasures the East 
continued from page 108 
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works of late-nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century artists. This interest has 
resulted in the dealer’s second major 
writing project, a study of these} 
painters, now nearing completion af-| 
ter eleven years of research. In this} 
monumental three-volume work, 
each artist will be represented by 
paintings, biographical information, } 
and a set of seals and signatures. |_| | 
“I have been to China many times/} 
looking at contemporary paintings, } 
studying artists’ techniques and indi-} 
vidual idiosyncrasies. With modern} 
painters, there are so many exampl | 


4 

Most of the 
treasures are part of * | 
his own collection, since “t} 
deal only to collect.” 


| 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of their work that it is possible to ap-} 
ply a systematic approach, as in tack) qT 
ling Western art. In fact, the Chine ( | 
are still amazed that I, who can’t reach 
the seals, can identify the painter be} 
fore they have unrolled even one} 
third of the scroll.” | 
This year, along with finishing 





his book, Robert Ellsworth says hd} 
intends to “smear a little paint or} ~ 
canvas to keep myself amused, anc} 
perhaps prove to myself I would no} f 
have been a great painter in the fing g 
place. As I get older, I remember my} 
grandmother’s admonition that thi F 
worst part of old age is when peopl 
begin lying to themselves and thi} 
world, romanticizing their lives and 
coloring their motives. I am an ar} 
dealer; whether the object is a chaijf 
or a bronze, I buy it because of it} 
beauty and quality. But when I be 
gin to get grand ideas, as all dealer} 
do, I quickly remember the word 
printed on my business licenses. A 
far as the New York City govern) 
ment is concerned, I have ‘Second 
hand’ and ‘Junk Dealer’s’ license 
—a sobering thought.” | 
— Annette Julia 























THE REGENCY 
| KNOWN BY THOSE WHO KNOW NEW YORK 
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New York. The best of everything is here; and there are those who 
know where to find it. The quintessential kosher hot dog. The ultimate late night steak. The of- Broadway show, soon to be on. And the 
eminently comfortable east side hotel... The Regency. Preferred by discerning world travelers for its quiet, almost residential character, 
this Park Avenue hotel offers superb accommodations, a restaurant, lounge, fitness center and select meeting facilities. 

The Regency. Known by those who know New York. Get to know it soon. 


THE REGENCY HOTEL 





As preferred as Park Avenue 





540 Park Avenue, New York, New York (212) 759-4100/Telex 147180 
A Loews Hotel 
For reservations call your travel expert or (800) 223-0888. In NY. state (800) 522-5455. 
























| BLDG.) 212-688-2020 MIAMI 3750 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 305-573-0800 

213-659-7044 CHICAGO 633 MERCHANDISE MART, 312-644-4545 
VASHINGTON, D.C. DESIGN CENTER, 202-863-0190 DALLAS 705 OAK LAWN 

NWAY PLAZA, 713-623-6484 SAN FRANCISCO 200 KANSAS ST, 415-558-9444 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO COLLECTION, VOL. Ill 


COUNTRY Fea N-C-I-E-S 


The rare and beautiful originals are all at The 
‘Art Institute of Chicago and are part of its textile 
collection. Warner has adapted them for use in 
today’s interiors, using contemporary materials 
‘so that even the most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, pre-pasted 
and pre-trimmed. There are 26 different 
Wallcovering designs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous correlated Fabrics 
printed on a 50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 





Country Fancies is the warmest and most 
welcoming wallcovering collection you’ve ever 
seen. It is available now, through interior 
designers and decorating departments of fine 
stores. 

The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, 
IL 60606- 

Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
IL 60654 


Shown here: Wallcovering Style No. WAC-163, Stripe WAC-173, Fabrics FAC-163 and FAC-183. 





All the beautiful: tide 2 


happening to walls are by : : 


Warner 


Wallcoverings and 
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Last nigh it, she found a perfect pearl on the 
half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 
And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 
the anniversary. 

But this morning, there was a package. And a note of 
simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a perfect 
strand of perfect pearls— minus one. 

Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
dreams. And with a famed soil and stain resistance built 
permanently into the pile yarn of Anso'lV nylon—evena 
five-year wear warranty—to ensure that these moments 
will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you and a free book- 
let on how to choose carpet, write to: Cabin Crafts 
Carpets, PO. Box 1208, Dept. 7719, Dalton 
GA 30720. 
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Star Gazing 


A Designer's Vintage Hollywood Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY VAL ARNOLD 
TEXT BY NANCY GUILD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ABOVE AND RIGHT: In an inviting hillside 
house once owned by Errol Flynn, designer 
Val Arnold has invented his own distinctive 
version of Hollywood glamour. opposite: The 
rounded forms of furniture, upholstered in 

handwoven chenille, fill the living room 
with soft but sophisticated comfort. Fhe Jap- 
anese screen is from the Edo period. Against 
the wall, a sofa from J. Robert Scott. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME, in the halcyon days 
before television and smog and 
World War II, when Hollywood was 
the entertainment capital of the uni- 
verse, there were more movie stars 
congregated along winding Appian 
Way, high on the ridge of Lookout 
Mountain, than could be found any- 
where else in the world. 

In the morning they would climb 
into their Duesenbergs and Packards 
and drop down into the San Fernando 
Valley or Hollywood to labor in the 
fields and studios of Universal, 
Warner Brothers, Columbia and Par- 
amount. In the evening they would 
drive down the mountain to the Sun- 
set Strip, dressed to the nines, to 
wine and dine and dance at Ciro’s 
and the Trocadero. 

The sky was always blue, and 
youth would last forever along 
Appian Way, where Lew Ayres and 
Ginger Rogers lived in wedded bliss 
and discord, Joan Blondell and Ida 
Lupino held court, Madeleine Carroll 
and Sterling Hayden scandalized ev- 
eryone with their golden-blond car- 
ryings-on, Deanna Durbin had her 
first home, Mary Astor femme- 
fataled the neighborhood, and Errol 
Flynn and Lili Damita slept on a Chi- 
nese bed in the house that interior de- 
signer Val Arnold now calls home. 

Their legendary doings are part 
of the neighborhood lore: “All the 
stars worked six days a week with 
only Sunday off, so up here on Satur- 
day night it was one big cocktail 
party,” says Mr. Arnold. “The neigh- 
bors would carry their monogrammed 
highball glasses from house to house— 
they called it the Gold Coast.” 

Before moving to Lookout Moun- 
tain, designer Val Arnold had tried 
several houses in Los Angeles. “I was 
just flirting with the idea of moving 
back to southern California from San 
Francisco,” he recalls. “I bought a 
tiny cottage on a side street in West 
Hollywood, but I couldn’t stand it, it 
was too small, too mean, too Mildred 
Piercey.” His sights shifted to the 


hills, where the glittering city could 


be set before his feet. 
“The first time I saw the Errol 


Flynn house, almost four years ago, it 
was so ugly, unkempt and unplanted 
that I ran in the opposite direction. 
There wasn’t even a view—it was 
somewhere out in a fogbank. When I 
saw the house for a second time, the 
sun was shining—the forecourt was 
dappled with it—and the house was 
filled with this spectacular light. 
I could hear the fountains gurgling, 
and the view—it was breathtaking!” 
What Val Arnold has done with 
his view and this house embodies his 
very special talents for glamour and 
comfort. The draperies on the terrace 
are positioned as though they were 
framing a proscenium arch, with the 
view as the stage. The lights that play 
on the chandelier in the dining room 
and the glow from candles placed 
throughout are as riveting and multi- 
faceted as the city lights beyond. The 
upholstered pieces in the living 
room, with depth, form and colors 
that resemble a pebbled beach freshly 
washed by waves, meld with the pat- 
terns of the city streets far below. 
“Everything I’ve absorbed from 
my past and learned from my present 
works best for me in this house,” says 
Val Arnold. The former Stephan 
Valentino Anastasoff spent his early 
years far from the lovely homes he 
creates for himself and his clients. He 
grew up during the depressed thirties 
in Pontiac, Michigan, where his fa- 
ther worked at the Fisher Body Plant. 
“T didn’t have to read Steinbeck and 
John Dos Passos,” he says. “I lived it. 
At that time we were living across 
the street from the factory in an un- 
finished house. We didn’t have walls 
for almost two years, just two-by- 
fours, and we hung Indian cotton 
blankets to keep out the wind. And 
yet what I remember of those days is 


LEFT: Through an invisible wall of 

glass, the living room opens to a curtained 
terrace, where vintage furniture from the 
1940s recalls Hollywood’s heyday. Inside, an 
antique chimera occupies the lacquered table. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: Val Arnold tailored his bed- 
room with a bold plaid that is highlighted by 
the deep wall color and crisp white accents. 
Vase and sconce from Donghia Show- 

rooms; ceiling fan by Casablanca. 
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laughter and happiness and warmth.” 

Inauspicious as it seemed then, one 
of his earliest jobs was decorating the 
window of a local pawnshop. “The 
thought has occurred to me that this 
was the same time that Errol Flynn, 
then owner of my present home, was 
hurtling down Lookout Mountain to 
the studio,” he says wryly. 

Many jobs later, including a stint as 
an Arthur Murray dance instructor, 
Val Arnold made his way to San 
Francisco, where he set up his own 
shop selling contour chairs, a step 
that led directly to his career in inte- 
rior design. His final move to south- 
ern California, however, was to take 
another twenty years. “In San Fran- 
cisco the decorators are the stars. It’s a 
privilege to be part of it, but it can be 
quite limiting—you have to live up to 
your image. Los Angeles has all the 
space I could ever desire. There are 
so many di‘ferent people, it’s enor- 
mously invig:*ating living here. But 


there’s a trap to being way up here 
in this house, because when you're up 
here you don’t want to go down there.” 

At sundown, when the lights of 
the city begin to flicker on, the in- 
domitable Val Arnold often stands on 
his terrace waiting for his favorite 
moment, the “blue pop.” “The pop 
happens for two or three seconds, if 
you're lucky enough to catch it. The 
sky turns a certain deep, frozen-col- 
ored blue, the light holds for about a 
minute, then pop!, like a flashbulb ex- 
ploding, it’s gone. I sometimes won- 
der if Errol Flynn ever stood here 
looking for it.”0 


RIGHT: The glittering spectacle of Los 

Angeles by night is heightened in the dining 
room by the sparkle of the table settings and 
Waterford chandelier. Silverware by Reed-& 
Barton; chairs covered in Thai silk from Jack 
Lenor Larsen. ABOVE AND COVER: “It’s my 
‘recovery’ room,” says Val Arnold of his 
appealing library. A lacquered desk is tucked 
into an alcove. Ceiling fan by Casablanca. 









































meme TrURAL DIGEST VISITS: 
James Rosenquist 


TEXT BY HENRY GELDZAHLER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER 


AS WITH OTHER painters and other 
places, it was the light that lured 
James Rosenquist to Florida many years 
ago. ‘Florida is so bright that when 
you cry,” he says, “your tears either 
turn to broken glass or diamonds, but 
they never get soggy.” 

Though he still maintains a large 
studio in Manhattan—the city that 
became his home at the age of 
twenty-two, after he left Minnesota 
in 1955—Rosenquist has become so 
attached to Florida that it’s hard not 


to think of it as his natural habitat. 

The artist’s Florida home, with its 
recently built studio, is in Aripeka 
and overlooks the Gulf of Mexico on 
Indian Bay. Modeled after an Indian 
chikee, the house sits eight feet above 
the earth on twenty-two-foot poles of 
locally grown cypress. The rationale 
for this construction was to raise the 
home above the mosquitoes that in- 
fest the ground cover. In designing 
his house, the artist and his architect, 
Gilbert Flores, put two chikees, or 


opposite: “I wanted to build a house on 

poles up in the air,” says James Rosenquist, 
who did exactly that. Shaped like “a flying 
wing,” the Aripeka, Florida home, with its 
elevated porch, hovers eight feet above the 
earth and commands a lofty view of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Above: At his studio entrance, 
the artist relaxes near a new work, Fleur- 
Fourneaux. The tractor is used “for pulling 
boats, cars and people out of the water.” 


rectangular boxes, together, with a 
break between them—the slight bend 
in the middle “points toward the bay 
like a broken bow, or toward a brave 
new world,” says Rosenquist. 
Adjacent to the house, the new stu- 
dio is as large as an airplane hangar. 
Why so big? “I paint big pictures,” 
says Rosenquist. The Persistence of 
Electrical Nymphs in Space, 1985, 
measures forty-six feet in length and 
seventeen feet in height. And with 
all of twenty-five feet from floor to 
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RIGHT: Rosenquist’s studio is “like a big goldfish tank—I can do just about 
anything in here,” he says. Even the doors are oversize, “to accommodate large 
paintings, lumber trucks and alligators.” The insulated steel building stays cool in 
the summer, while a double barrel heater keeps the chill out during winter 
months. ABOVE: The artist adds details to an unfinished painting. Elsewhere in the 
studio, four assistants, including some local “good old boys,” lend a hand 
whenever needed. “They'll do anything—even jack up the house and float it 
down to Cuba if you want.” BELOw: An average day calls for work until five, “then 
we knock off and go swimming,” or out for a ride on his 24-foot boat. 
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skylights, low ceilings, which “make 
me feel a pressure on the top of my 
head,” are not a problem. “It’s won- 
derful to have all this light above 
you like a dome,” he says. Thirty- 
eight skylights do the trick. Large 
tables are stacked with paint, and 
dozens of tin cans are filled with 
caked paint and used brushes. Piles 
of two-by-fours and bolts of material 
in the storage loft wait to be stretched 
into giant canvases. 

The fact that Rosenquist’s paint- 
ings are enormous does not mean 
they are arbitrary. The artist sharp- 
ened his skills in New York City in 
the late fifties on professional bill- 
board paintings, and one of his inno- 
vations has been to bring that outdoor 
scale indoors. It was in the early six- 





ties, with Pop art paintings like / 
Love You with My Ford, 1960-61, that 
Rosenquist first became the univer- 
sally admired artist he remains today. 
A major retrospective of his paint- 
ings opened last May in Denver, is 
currently in Houston, and will travel 
to Des Moines, Buffalo, New York 
City and Washington, D.C. 

Today, Rosenquist feels at home in 
Florida, in part because he has done 
his homework. When he was com- 
missioned in 1976 to paint murals for 
the state capitol in Tallahassee, he 
read widely on the history of the 
state. Preparation is a key word in the 
Rosenquist lexicon. His finished 
paintings appear so seamless, they 
give no hint of the various prelim- 
inary drawings that preceded them. 





Willem de Kooning has said that § 
art is work, Claes Oldenburg kas | 


said it is play. For James Rosenquist, 
art is metabolic—and making art is 
simply his normal activity. His goal is 
to maximize the amount of informa- 
tion that a two-dimensional surface 
can convey. Whereas previously he 
juxtaposed images and fragments of 
images, he now intercuts them, using 
a single rectangle to reveal complex 
congruities. His new studio, he says 
with typically self-deprecating humor, 
is a place “to make my middle-aged 
gestures’—a phrase we can happily 
interpret to mean that he is an artist 
in mid-career and in full control, mak- 
ing and planning startling images 
with all the lushness and clarity of 
which he is eminently capable. 


BELOW: “My house is a think tank,” says Rosenquist. “I keep it spare so ideas can pop on to the walls.” In 
the living room, a grand piano and new paintings like Kabuki Blushes (center) and Eau de Monet (right) are among 
the few interruptions to the minimalist décor. opposiTE ABOVE: Near the dining table is an old buffet that belonged to a local 
hotel where Babe Ruth often stayed, according to the artist. “He used to come down here in the twenties and hunt bears.” OPPOSITE 
BELOW: For Rosenquist, life in an untamed setting, “with snakes, bears, deer and a lot of other wild animals running 
around,” is inspiring. “I try to stay away from New York as much as possible,” and for nearly three-fourths of 
the year that means remaining here, on Indian Bay. “I love Florida . . . I'm a homebody now.” 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS FOUNDATION. WASHINGTON, D 





THE OCTAGON MUS! 


Historic Architecture: 
Richard Morris Hunt 


Mr.and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt's Marble House in Newport 


TEXT BY JOHN A. CHEROL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








In 1889, the renowned Richard Morris Hunt, a founder of the American Institute of Architects, designed 
f the grandest of Newport, Rhode Island’s “summer cottages’ —Marble House—for Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
BOVE: Inspiration for the white marble fagade came from the 18th-century Petit Trianon at Versailles and the White 
Vrs. Vanderbilt immersed herself in every aspect of the design, discussing each drawing—such as this one for 
rnate entrance gates—with the architect. opposite: Allegorical bronze figures, flanking a clock in the 
orm of terrestial and celestial globes, surmount the fleur-de-péche mantel in the Gold Salon. 
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“IT IS AS MUCH as a man’s brain can do 
to keep up with the Vanderbilt 
work.” Thus Richard Morris Hunt, 
considered the dean of nineteenth- 
century American architecture, wrote 
toward the end of his life about the 
family that had kept him most busy 
during his extraordinarily active ca- 
reer. Within that large and diverse 
clan, whose patronage was unmatched 
in its time, one figure stood out in 
the architect’s mind: Mrs. William 
Kissam Vanderbilt. 

“Richard had the greatest admira- 
tion for Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt’s 
intellect and broad grasp of architec- 
ture,” Hunt’s wife, Catharine, wrote 
shortly after his death. “And he 
often said: ‘She is a wonder!’ ” 

This collaboration between the aca- 
demically trained Hunt and the ris- 
ing queen of American society, Alva 
Smith Vanderbilt, was remarkable 
from the first. Hunt’s introduction to 
the Vanderbilts came in 1878 when 
she commissioned him to build 
Idlehour—a huge Long Island retreat. 
A year later, he was put to work 
building a copy of the Chateau de 
Blois, which, when completed in 
1882, occupied a full block on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. As one of the 
first examples of Beaux-Arts residen- 
tial architecture to appear in the 
United States, it caused a sensation, 
drew rave reviews and propelled the 
William K. Vanderbilts unimpeach- 
ably into the exclusive ranks of New 
York’s Four Hundred. 

The most dazzling of their com- 
missions, however, was the Marble 
House in Newport, Rhode Island. 
Hunt's original drawings for this resi- 
dence (now in the collection of the 
American Institute of Architects in 
Washington, D.C.) reveal an extraor- 
dinary dialogue between architect 
and patron. According to Catharine 
Hunt, Mrs. Vanderbilt spent many 
hours with the architect and his 
draftsmen, poring over drawings, re- 
searching details, correcting specifica- 
tions and precisely noting her 
comments on the presentation draw- 
ings as well as on the finished 
plans. No detail eluded her scrutiny. 





Named for its lavish marble inte- 

riors, the house features a luxurious 

dining room of rose Numidian marble. 

A portrait of Louis XIV by Pierre Mignard 
graces the overmantel. The room, enhanced 
with gilded ornamentation and furnished 
with gilt-bronze chairs upholstered in 
velvet woven with gold thread, is based 

on the Salon of Hercules at Versailles. 




















after Mrs. Vai 
style of Francis I. \ 
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Intricate tracery embe!lishes the 
chimneypiece, ceiling and windows 

of the G Room—designed by Hunt 
bilt’s interpretation of the 
rinally, the room housed 
a collection o {varies and 16th-cen- 
tury paii ind the windows 

were scc with sta glass. 





Mrs. Vanderbilt’s motivation in 
building Marble House was undoubt- 
edly to improve her social position. 
When the first drawings appeared on 
Hunt’s drafting tables, Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt were one of 
the two wealthiest couples in the 
United States, a distinction they 
shared with William’s older brother, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Given Mrs. Vanderbilt’s virtually 
unlimited budget and consuming in- 
terest in architecture, design and the 
decorative arts, Marble House be- 
came a logical extension of her stud- 
ies, an encapsulated history of French 
design. Each room was her personal 
essay on a particular style or a specific 
historic interior. 

The Gothic Room, in the style she 
thought was associated with Francis I, 
housed a famous collection of six- 
teenth-century Italian paintings, reli- 
quaries, prints and rare medieval 
stained glass. The dining room was a 
scaled-down copy of the Salon of 
Hercules at Versailles, with rose Nu- 
midian marble walls, massive gilt- 
bronze trophy plaques and a court 
portrait of Louis XIV acquired 
through the famous dealer Joseph 
Duveen. It was stunning even by 


Newport standards, and was sur- | 


passed only by the adjacent Gold Sa- 
lon—Mrs. Vanderbilt’s version of the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles. Here, 
the hand-carved oak paneling, cov- 
ered with thousands of sheets of gold 
leaf, provided the backdrop for many 
of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s most spectacular 
galas. The room is a remarkable mon- 
ument to the spirit and audacity of 
America’s Gilded Age. 

Allard of Paris was the major de- 
sign firm that contributed to the dec- 
orative detailing, and its metalsmiths, 
stone carvers, wood carvers and other 
craftsmen worked prodigiously to 
complete the residence in a mere two 
years. It was then the custom to have 
most furnishings made to order, and 


those at Marble House were beauti- 


fully executed in eighteenth-century 
styles by the firms of Sourmani and 
André Dasson of Paris. 

The studied opulence and regal 


splendor of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s sum- } 
mer cottage impressed her friends 
but often overwhelmed her family. 
Her daughter, Consuelo, wrote about 
her mother’s architectural achieve- 
ment, undertaken with Richard Hunt 
and inspired by the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles: ‘“Unlike Louis XV’s 
creation, it stood in restricted grounds 
and, like a prison, was surrounded by 
high walls.” She went on to give,a 
glimpse of the style her mother en- 
forced within: “Writing utensils were 
disposed in such perfect order that I 
never ventured to use them, for my 
mother had chosen every piece of 
furniture and placed every ornament 
according to her taste. . .” 

Marble House’s lavish style set a 
frantic pace for Newport cottage ar- 
chitecture from 1892 onward and 
played a substantial role in Mrs. Van* 
derbilt’s plan to marry her daughter 
to a major European aristocrat. Hav- 
ing been royally wined and dined 
as a houseguest, the duke of Marlbor- 
ough married Consuelo Vanderbilt 
shortly after, in 1895. 

Though Mrs. Vanderbilt divorced 
William Kissam Vanderbilt in 1896 
and ceased to live at Marble House 
until after the death of her second 
husband, Oliver Hazard Perry Bel- 
mont, in 1908, she considered Marble 
House a major extension of her 
personality. When she returned to 
the house in the summer of 1909, she 
was still a leader of society but had 
also become the first president and 
one of the founders of the National 
Organization of Women. Marble 
House figured prominently as an 
organizational hub for this new 
cause. On August 22, 1909, she 
shocked old Newport and provided 
tremendous local interest by opening 
Marble House to the public, with fees 
going to the cause of women’s suf- - 
frage. From then on, Marble House ° 
was the scene of lectures, workshops 
and teas for the movement. 

In 1912, seventeen years after the 
death of Richard Morris Hunt, Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Belmont hired his sons, 
Joseph and Richard Howland Hunt, 
to add the Chinese Teahouse. It was 
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finished in July 1914—in time for a 
rally of two thousand suffragettes and, 
a few days later,a party for Newporters. 

At the end of that summer season, 
she closed Marble House and moved 


to the south of France, never to return 
to Newport. The house remained 
shuttered until she sold it, shortly be- 
fore her death in 1932, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Prince. The Princes 
ded there until 1964, when the 

vas purchased for the Pres- 

Society of Newport County 
donated by Harold S. 
Vanderbilt, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. 1 K. Vanderbilt. All of 
the orig tom-designed Marble 
House fu ings were a gift of the 
Frederick Trust. 

The house day as a remark- 
able remindei he capabilities of 
Richard Morris | id the extraor- 
dinary lady who \ 1s. contempo- 
rary wit Harry Lehr s nly happy 
when ... knee-deep in 1: < 
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ABOVE: Striking a personal note 

in the library is a portrait by 19th- 
century French painter Charles 
Chaplin of Harold S. Vanderbilt— 
the Vanderbilts’ youngest child. 
RIGHT: With golden-hued hangings 
and wallcovering, and a late-18th- 
century Aubusson carpet, one of the 
most sumptuous rooms in Marble 
House is Mrs. Vanderbilt’s bedroom— 
a regal setting in a Baroque spirit, 
befitting one of the queens of turn- 
of-the-century American society. 

















Rooms at the Top 


Special Effects in San Francisco 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN 

BY IRA KURLANDER 

TEXT BY JOHN BEACH 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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ABOVE AND INSET: Clouds, the bay and views of San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate Bridge inspired architect Ira Kurlander: 


to add two stories to an existing building in creating his own 
rooftop residence. He subtly juxtaposed the old with the new 
on the exterior, where white vertical siding contrasts with the gray 
horizontal boards of the original building, which was regional in 
style. The bay windows continue vernacular building traditions. 
opposite: A living room corner—filled with a sofa and tables 
designed by the architect—shelters a small library. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: “The living room is square and the curved cornice with its 
‘draperies’ spirals upward, giving a joyful movement to the space,” says Kurlander. Italian 
Mannerism influenced the sculpted overmantel. The trompe-l’oeil cloudscape is by Ernest Posey. 
ABOVE: A nautical feeling is achieved in the dining room through the use of portholes and a low 
ceiling of draped wood slats. RIGHT: A large atmospheric pastel by Larry Gray becomes a 
focus in the master bedroom. Another feature is the ceiling construction by Posey, 
which “creates a view for resting and recharging,” according to Ira Kurlander. 


WHEN A CITY is aS geographically con- 
tained and as densely built as San 
Francisco, available building sites of 
any kind become increasingly diffi- 
find; good ones are rare, in- 

chitect Ira Kurlander found a 

yp an existing building. 

‘ ground floor of 
e, but never 
structure, the 
\dy-made 
foundation for the archiiect’s own 
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building provided a r 


residence and studio. 

The additional height provices for 
views across a portion of one of 
America’s most picturesque cities and 
contributes to a feeling that the house 
is not, perhaps, attached to the earth 
at all, but hove iewhere slightly 
above it. The efi intentional: 


“Conceptually, from the very begin- 
ning, I thought of the new house as 
floating above the older one,” Ira 
Kurlander says. The recessive color 
scheme of the base emphasizes the vi- 
sual independence, the more exuber- 
ant forms and the lighter hues of the 
newer construction. Inside, skylights 
and carefully controlled fenestration 
concentrate on segments of the sky 
and distant portions of the cityscape: 
the views are like those glimpsed 
from an airship. With San Francisco’s 
characteristic fog moving past the 
windows, the illusion is intensified. 
The hanging entry stair establishes 
this sense of freedom from the law of 
gravity; it links the first and second 
floors, is closed in by a wall of glass, 


continued on page 222 
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Sempre Koma 


Gore Uidal On the Street 
Where He Lives 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY LUCIANO MORONI 
TEXT BY GORE VIDAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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LEFT: Gore Vidal on a terrace of his 
penthouse in Old Rome. The historic 
neighborhood has been home to a host 
of literary figures, among them Thomas 
Mann, Stendhal and the poet Ariosto. 


BELOW: A cultivated eclecticism 
distinguishes the author's living 
room, which features a gilded Vic- 
torian mirror, Louis XVI-style chairs 
and a 19th-century X-stool covered in 
black leather. The marble relief is 18th 
century. Architectural detailing is faux 
marbre. Opposite: A 17th-century-style 
tapestry dominates one wall of tHe 
living room. The 18th-century paint- 
ing depicts familiar Roman land- 
marks—the Colosseum and the 

Arch of Constantine. 
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I have never had a proper human-scale village 
life anywhere on earth except in this old Roman street. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS I have rented a 
small penthouse on top of the mold- 
ering seventeeth-century Origo 
Palace in the middle of what bureau- 
cratic Romans call the Historic Center 
and everyone else calls Old Rome. 
The palace is at the northwest corner 
of a busy square that has all the 
charm of New York City’s Columbus 
Circle, minus Huntington Hartford’s 
masterpiece, and plus, below street 
level, three classical temples, home to 
a colony of cats, a perennial—no, mil- 
lennial—reminder that this precinct 
was once sacred to the goddess Isis, 
and the cat was, and is, her creature. 
In a nearby street there is a large mar- 
ble foot on a pedestal, all that is left of 
Isis’ cult statue. Cats now sun them- 
selves on her toes. 

The west facade of the palace is set 
in a 2,000-year-old north-south Ro- 
man street that starts a half-dozen 
blocks to the north in what was the 
Field of Mars (where the Roman 
army used to parade and now parlia- 
ment parades), continues on to the 
Pantheon and then to us. We live in 
what was once the vestibule to a huge 
complex of baths, libraries, concert 
halls, theaters and, of course, the Pan- 
theon, all built by one Marcus 
Agrippa, the John D. Rockefeller of 
his day, who wanted to celebrate his 
wealth and the emperor Augustus’s 
glory, in about that order. 

The penthouse is a small, square, 
rickety, twentieth-century addition 
to the palace; it is built around a 
squalid inner court, more than com- 
pensated for by two huge terraces at 
right angles to one another. From the 
south terrace we can see a corner of 
the Victor Emmanuel monument, a 
snowy-white wedding cake in the 
form of an antique Remington Rand 
typewriter, a bit of the Campidoglio, 
the Aventine Hill, the Synagogue, 
the dome of San Carlo and, directly 
below us, the eighteenth-century 
Teatro Argentina, where The Barber of 
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Seville was booed on opening night 
while Rossini sat next door at 
Bernasconi’s eating pastry. The 
pastry is still good at Bernasconi’s, 
and the theater still functions. 

From the west terrace, San Andrea 
della Valle (act 1, Tosca) fills the sky to 
the left. We are so close to it that we 
can identify the wild flowers that 
grow out of cracks in the dome and 
lantern. Next, we can see, in the dis- 
tance, like a gray-ridged soccer ball, 
Saint Peter’s; then Saint Agnese in the 
Piazza Navona; and, finally, best of 
all, the fantastic, twisted spire of Saint 
Ivo alla Sapienza, Borromini’s literally 
off-the-sky masterpiece. 

In summer, when the red sun 
starts to drop behind Saint Peter’s, 
birds suddenly appear—real birds, 
swifts, as opposed to the pigeons that 
use the terraces as a convention hall. 
From sunset to dark, the swifts do 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull free-falls 
and glides with great panache. In 
winter, they vanish. Although Ro- 
man winters are not severe, last Janu- 
ary a heavy snow fell on Rome and 
the single lemon tree on the terrace 
outside my bedroom window was 
covered with two inches of snow, 
framing each gold lemon in white. 

Question I most hear: Why have 
you spent almost a third of your life 
in this Roman apartment? I quote 
Howard Hughes. When asked why 
he had ended up a long-nailed recluse 
in a sealed hotel room, he croaked 
with perfect candor: “I just sort of 
drifted into it.” That’s almost always 
the real answer to everything. But 
there are, of course, a thousand other 
reasons. Although I have a house in 
the unfashionable Hollywood Hills, 
and my subject, as a writer, is the 
United States, I have never had a 
proper human-scale village life any- 
where on earth except in this old Ro- 
man street. In Los Angeles we live in 
our cars, or en route to houses where 
a pool is a pool is a pool and there are 


only three caterers and you shall have 
no other. A car trip to Chalet Gour- 
met on the Sunset Strip is a chore not 
an adventure. But a trip down our 
street is a trip indeed. 

By and large, the shops are exactly 
like the shops of 2,000 years ago, as 
preserved at Pompeii and Ostia: a sin- 
gle deep room with a wide door that 
can be shuttered and a counter at the 
back. Produce is displayed on 
benches or tables on the sidewalk or 
in the doorway. Fresh food in season 
is all-important here, and we talk a 
lot about food. As I write, we are 
sweating out the first peas. No one 
will eat a frozen one deliberately. Sex 
and politics are not obsessive; but 
health care is. We are all hypochon- 
driacs. In fact, Italians buy more pills 
per capita than any other nationality. 
Luckily, they usually forget to take 
them. In our pharmacy, with its eigh- 
teenth-century Baroque boiserie, 
there is a comfortable chair where 
you sit while the pharmacist takes 
your blood pressure, not once but, 
properly, twice. I trust him more 
than any doctor. We all do. 

I know every shopkeeper in this 
street, and just about every old resi- 
dent. We seldom have names for one 
another, but everyone knows every- 
thing about everyone else, and we— 
the older crowd, of course—study — 
each other closely for signs of debil- 
ity. We are all diagnosticians. The 
vegetable man’s tremor is worse, we 
say to one another at the butcher’s. 
We discuss Parkinson’s among the 
Tuscan sausages. The carpenter goes 
by, green of face—he has been drunk 
for a week. We feel sorry for the wife. 
Peccato—‘a shame.” But the daughter _ 


Trompe I’oeil-painted doors open to the 
dining room, where delicate silver-and-gold- 
leafed chairs are paired with a glass-topped 
table supported by stone balusters. Fur- 
nishings are 18th and early 19th century. 
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is married to the hardware-store 
owner; and pregnant, again. Will she 
need a second Cesarean? 

The herb shop has been doing 
business for over a century: dark 
wooden paneling and drawers, por- 
celain apothecary jars with gilt Latin 
inscriptions. Two old brothers—not 
old when I first came—preside over 
this 2,000-year-old anthology of 
herbal remedies and pleasures. An 
old woman suddenly turns to me, in 
a state of ecstasy. “I am ninety years 
old,” she says, “and everything in the 
street’s changed except this place. It’s 
the same! The same!” That, I fear, is 
the retrograde joy of our village life. 

Even our lunatics are always the 
same. For decades now, the flower 
woman goes out each day in the bus 
to the cemetery to steal flowers from 
new graves; then she returns to the 
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consecrated church and makes up 
bouquets (as I write, daffodils, tulips 
and mimosa). We are worried lately 
about her loss of the last set of den- 
tures. True, they did not fit, but she 
now looks really awful. She has also, 
overambitiously, acquired more plas- 
tic bags than she can carry at one 
time. This is worrying. 

Then there is the small man in the 
three-piece suit with the homburg, 
whose brim is always curled up like 
Chaplin’s bowler. As he makes his 
daily progress down the street, he 
looks very worried. Suddenly he will 
come up to you and ask the time. 
“What time is it?” he murmurs ur- 
gently. You tell him. He nods three 
times; patters off. He has never been 
heard to say anything else. 

Beneath us in the palace, a mother 


street and sits in the doorway of a de- 


— 


and son live. She is a charming lady, | 
somewhat bent now from a decade of | | 
sleeping in a chair so that she can 
watch over her son, who was sent 
home from the sort of institution that 
Governor Reagan shut down in Cali- -| 
fornia. At the full moon, he howls; 
at the dark of the moon, he storms 
our door, shouting for us to release 
the beautiful women covered with 
jewels locked inside. Currently, he has 
a full beard and looks like Karl Marx. 
Next to the palace is a hole in the 
wall: the most popular frullateria in 
town. Like swifts at sundown, motor- - i 
cycled adolescents park on the side-’ 
walk and swig fruit drinks. Efforts to 
get them on drugs or alcohol have so: 
far failed: This is an old city. 
Literature? Two blocks to our 
north, back of the Pantheon, Thomas 
Mann lived and wrote Buddenbrooks. 





opposite: In the master bedroom, 
overflowing bookshelves and antique 


_ lamp bases portraying figures of tragedy 


and comedy befit a writer’s lair. The Em- 
pire-style bed is from Tuscany. The 
painting is French Neo-Classical. 


RIGHT: A 19th-century Viennese sec- 


_ retary occupies a corner of the boldly 


patterned guest room, accented by a 
framed portrait of a young girl that 
dates from the early 19th century. 


BELOW RIGHT: Two studies—a marble head 
of Pauline Borghese, sculpted by Canova, 
and a portrait of William Linley, attrib- 


_ uted to Sir Thomas Lawrence—are arrest- 


ingly juxtaposed in the living room. 


Nearby, George Eliot stayed at the 
Minerva Hotel. Ariosto lived in Pan- 
theon Square; Stendhal was close to 
us. I myself have written at least a 
part of every one of my books from 
Washington D.C. to Lincoln in this 


| _ flat. The last chapters of Lincoln were 


composed on the dining room table. 

‘ Italo Calvino now lives at the north 
of the street, and we cher confrére one 
another when we meet. Then we 
move on. Yes, we are all growing old. 
But a baby’s being born to the wife of 
the hardware-store owner, while a 
half-dozen babies of a few years ago 
are now men and women. So— 
plenty more where we came from. 
That is the lesson of the street. Mean- 
while, what time is it? Free the 
bejeweled ladies held captive! Daf- 
fodils, tulips and mimosa! What time 
is it? The same.0 
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AS A YOUNG architecture student in his 
native Sweden, Arne Hasselqvist 
concentrated primarily on building 
and construction. In the mid-1960s, 
fed up with working hard only to 
pay enormous taxes, Hasselqvist and 
his designer-decorator wife, Anita, 
decided to escape Sweden’s cold-cli- 
mate rat race. They sold their home, 
furniture, paintings and everything 
else that could not be carried in a suit- 
case, bought each other airline tickets 
and took off, determined to travel 
around the world’s warmer climes 
building houses whenever they ran 
out of cash. Eventually, the young 
couple reached the Bahamas and be- 
gan to work their way down the Ca- 
ribbean island chains, staying two or 
three months in some places, living 
in cheap boardinghouses and explor- 
ing the countryside by motorbike. 
They got as far as Trinidad and 
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Guyana before returning to the, 
Grenadines, which they both loved 
and have called home ever since. 

“I was twenty-eight at the time,” 
recalls Hasselqvist, who is now forty- 
seven. “We had sailed a boat down 
the Grenadines, and when we came 
to Palm Island we were tired of trav- 
eling so we decided to live a Robin- 
son Crusoe life for a year.” In 1966 
Palm Island, a 100-acre speck in the 
Caribbean with little more than palm 
trees and white sand beaches, did not 
even appear on most maps. Arne 
Hasselqvist bought a small piece of 
land and in nine days built a one- 
room bamboo house on the beach, 
containing a bed, a kitchen and his 
drawing board. He and his wife lived 
there while he started up a small con- 
struction company to build a more 
permanent house. Their new Palm Is- 
land home led to his being asked to 





construct several other houses and a 
hotel on the island. Those, in turn, led 
to an invitation to build an elegant 
resort on Petit St. Vincent. 

In 1969 the Honorable Colin 
Tennant, now Lord Glenconner, in- 


vited Arne and Anita Hasselqvist to -| 


Mustique to take a look. In the late 
fifties he had sold off his family’s 
vast 10,000-acre sugar estate on 
Trinidad and had bought the tiny, 
1,350-acre Grenadine island. Lord 
Glenconner had a great many En- 
glish friends, among them Princess 
Margaret, whom he had reportedly 








asked, prior to her 1960 marriage to 





PRECEDING PAGES: In creating his home 


on the Caribbean island of Mustique, Arne ; 


Hasselqvist drew inspiration from Japanese 
design. ABOVE AND Opposite: From its hilltop 
site the house, clustered around a pond filled 
with koi, enjoys spectacular vistas on every 
side. “The pond was really the trick to 

the whole plan,” says Hasselqvist. 























Antony Armstrong-Jones, whether 
she would like as a wedding present 
“a dozen glasses or a piece of land on 
Mustique.” The princess opted, sensi- 
bly enough, for the land. She and 
Lord Snowdon spent their honey- 
moon on Mustique, and she returned 
in 1968 to choose a site. Lord 
Glenconner at that time was looking 
for an architect/designer, and he 
picked Lord Snowdon’s uncle, Oliver 
Messel, whose stage settings had 
graced theatrical performances on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

When Arne Hasselqvist came to 
the island, Mustique still had no 
roads, no electricity and no airport. “I 
thought it was very, very beautiful,” 
Hasselqvist says. ‘““Lord Glenconner 
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had great plans for developing the is- 
land, and he said to me, ‘If you want 
you can start to build immediately, 
and I will put in a hotel and houses.’ ” 
It fell upon Hasselqvist to take Oliver 
Messel’s architectural designs— 
which were often no more than ro- 
mantic watercolor fantasies sketched 
on coarse paper—and convert them 
through his architectural training 
and building expertise into structures 
capable of withstanding the tropical 
environment. After building the 
Messel-designed Cotton House hotel, 
one of his first houses was Princess 
Margaret’s hilltop villa, which over- 
looks both the Atlantic and the Carib- 
bean (Architectural Digest, October 
1979). “The house was a big attraction,” 





says Hasselqvist. Mustique quickly 
gained renown asa regal retreat. 

Now on this posh, private and . 
very tight little island, 122 miles west 
of Barbados in the northern Grena- 
dines, there are about fifty-five 
houses—approximately half of them 
based on the late Oliver Messel’s 
plans, the rest designed by Has- 
selqvist. The architectural styles 
range from the earl of Lichfield’s 
Gingerbread House to the Taj. 





ABOVE: The west-facing dining room is espe- 
cially favored for sunset repasts. OPPOSITE: A 

child’s bedroom opens through shoji screens ‘ 
onto a broad veranda and the swimming 
pool beyond. “The pool goes from cottage to 
cottage,” remarks Arne Hasselqvist. “So it’s 
more like a big private bathtub.” The chaise 
longue was crafted on the island. 
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Homes have names like Serendipity, 
Oceanus, Blue Waters and Fort Shandy. Now 
to that list can be added Shogun. 





SA 


PRECEDING PAGES: “It’s important for me to 
have several dining areas,” says the archi- 
tect. “So wherever you sit there are different 
views.” Top: Adorning the bed alcove in the 
ister bedroom is an 18th-century Japanese 
ABOVE: Swedish-born Arne and Anita 
I iqvist have spent nearly twenty years 


on ind. RIGHT: A naturalistic cascade 
helps ulate water between the main 
swimm pool and a smaller pool below. 


Mahalesque Great House of Lord 
Glenconner, which contains only one 
bedroom, but with a silver four- 
poster bed. Billy Joel and Christie 
Brinkley rented it for their honey- 
moon. Mick Jagger’s beachside house 
and croquet lawn are still under con- 
struction. Jagger’s neighbors, the 
Guinnesses, own two houses on the 
beach. But most Mustique homeown- 
ers—a very international set who 
prefer anonymity and, for the most 
part, do not worry needlessly about 
money—have had houses built to suit 
their fancies and own just one. The 
result is a hodgepodge of plantation 
houses, English and French Colo- 
nials, Moorish and Indian mini-pal- 
aces, with names like Serendipity, 
Oceanus, Casa Rosenberg, Blue Waters, 
and even a Fort Shandy that Arne 
Hasselqvist built for a Frenchman on 
the ruins of an eighteenth-century 


continued on page 227 








Antiques: 
Light from Above 


Chandeliers of Peerless Grandeur 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 





IN A CERTAIN Way it’s surprising that 
| candlepower—today a technical term 
for measuring electric light—was 
never employed in times gone by to 
characterize a person’s social stand- 
ing. Until the widespread use of oil 
lamps and gas brackets in the nine- 
teenth century, only people of sub- 
stance could afford to be lavish with 
lighting—invariably supplied by 
candles, which were expensive. 

In the wedding portrait commis- 
sioned from Jan van Eyck in 1434 by 
Giovanni Arnolfini, the rich mer- 
chant from Lucca and his bride stand 
| proudly beneath a six-branched 
chandelier in which, nonetheless, 
there burns but a single candle. 








| The chandelier was an incon- 
trovertible sign of status and wealth, 


especially since, suspended from the rat: Se iy er ees 
| ceiling, it required the constant atten- , ™ , 
| % 


dance of servants to keep it burning 
effectively and safely. 

As late as the eighteenth century, 
these sources of illumination were 
considered an extravagance, even 
among aristocrats. When George III 
made a visit to the dowager duchess 
of Portland, she acknowledged the 
honor by having the chandelier in 
the great hall of her house lighted for 
the first time in twenty years. 

Since chandeliers were mostly con- 
fined to the more imposing private 
homes and public buildings, they 
tended to be of first-rate workman- 
ship. For many years, the finest ex- 
amples of the art were made by the 
Dutch and almost invariably in brass. 
Eventually, the English began to rival 
them in skill and taste. 

While chandeliers were fashioned 
of silver, porcelain, giltwood and 
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Chandelier, Thomas Chippendale, English, circa 1755. epee 

Giltwood; 44” high, 53” diameter. One of the two known chande- 
liers by Chippendale, this exam: le was commission bythefourth 

earl of Shaftesbury for his State Dining Room at St. Giles _ 
House in Dorset. French & Company, Inc., New York. 
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Chandelier, Sicilian, circa 1690. Silver; 27” high, 33” 

diameter. Winged dragons support the twelve candleholders of a 
hallmarked silver fixture that has survived intact for nearly three 
centuries. L’Antiquaire & The Connoisseur Inc., New York. 


Venetian glass, the vogue for crys- 
tal, which developed at the court of 
Louis XIV, usually overshadowed 
other materials. During the eigh- 
teenth century, faceted crystal was 
used as a matter of course whenever 
an effect of brilliance was required. In 
the Kaisersaal, the most lavish cere- 
monial room in the palace at Wiirz- 
burg, innumerable small mirrors 
were set among the stucco decora- 
tions in order to reflect the four huge 
crystal chandeliers that hung from a 
ceiling painted in dizzying trompe 
l’oeil by Tiepolo. 

In 1820, pendant lighting achieved 
a kind of climax with the furnishing 


of the Brighton Pavilion by Frederick 
Crace. Not only was the chandelier 
he installed in the Banqueting Room 
the largest one in England but it was 
fitted for gas, casting unwonted radi- 
ance on the noble diners. 

Thirty feet high and a ton in 
weight, it hangs still from a lavish 
dragon impaled against giant plan- 
tain leaves of painted copper. Around 
its circumference leap six silver dol- 
phins, from whose mouths rise lamps 
in the form of lotus flowers. Little 
wonder that Victoria, who had no 
feeling for fantasy, sold the Pavil- 
ion after she came to the throne. 

Fantasy did not disappear from 








s, French, 1925. Glass pearls and crystal ball pen- 


diameter. Light cascades through beaded pete 


crystal stamens forming an Art Déco flower. Marcel Grunspan 
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Chandelier, Bag 
dants; 30” high, 40” 
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overhead lighting with the advent of 
electricity. Though there was less de- 
mand for chandeliers than for stand- 
ing lamps at the end of the century, 
Louis Comfort Tiffany created some 
handsome examples for domestic use. 
In keeping with the social history of 
the chandelier, however, his finest 
works were specially designed 
for public places—such as the hang- 
ing cross that glowed like a basket of 
jewels in the chapel he designed 
for the Chicago Exposition of 1893. 


Simpler, more classic forms re 
turned after World War I, when new 
industrial materials inspired the 
blend of craftsmanship and elegance 
so characteristic of the best Art Déco 
chandeliers. Today, the widespread 
use of recessed and track lighting has 
continued to confine chandeliers to 
the most formal interiors, usually 
public. Yet whenever an effect of 
grandeur is called for, the chandelier 
throws every other form of illumina- 
tion into the shade. 


ABOVE: Chandelier, Jacques Caffiéri, 

French, circa 1740. Bronze-doré; 32” high, 
32” diameter. The master sculptor to French 
royalty crafted delicate curves and unfurled 
acanthus leaves into a commanding Rococo 
work, one of his few signed chandeliers. 
Antique Porcelain Company, London. 


opposite: Chandelier, Albert Cheuret, 

French, circa 1915. Alabaster and bronze- 
doré; 35” high, 22%” diameter. Even the 
long branches, from which carved alabaster 
blossoms and cast leaves are suspended, con- 
tinue the rose motif. Sotheby’s, New York. 
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The glories of the seasons are magnified in the gardens at Robin Hill, the Con- 
necticut home of interior designer John F. Saladino and his wife, Virginia. PRECEDING 
PAGES: In early October, cucumber ladders and a rhubarb cage in the vegetable garden, and a 
19th-century hay baler near the supply cottage, are signs of harvest time. ABOVE: The planned 
perspective of a garden corridor is a golden river of leaves in autumn. RIGHT: Stones 
for the wall in the Round Garden were quarried on the site. 


YEARS BEFORE Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Saladino ever saw Robin Hill, their 
home in western Connecticut, the in- 
terior designer visited a clairvoyant 
who told him, “You will buy a large 
white Palladian villa and you will 
think you're in Italy, but you will be 
close at hand.” 

The seer also mentioned a long 
view (“clearly the garden”), moun- 
tains and a courtyard, and went on to 
predict that the designer would de- 
vote himself to the property and be 
there for the rest of his days. “So far, 
it’s all true,” says John Saladino. 

Given this dramatic prelude, what 
followed seems quite natural: Amid 
twenty wooded acres rimmed by dis- 
tant mountains, John and Virginia 
Saladino cultivated six acres to echo 
the easy rural elegance of a great 
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nineteenth-century English garden. 

“This is a garden that does not be- 
gin with us,” Saladino explains, “nor, 
I hope, will it end with us. This is 
simply our period in time to be its 
custodian—to add our vision to what 
we found here.” 

What they found, besides a superb 
Georgian-style house that had been 
closed for twenty years, were the 
fifty-year-old bones of a forgotten 
garden: mature trees, sturdy walls, 
luxuriant plantings of laurels and 
azaleas, and a fine old Japanese tree 
lilac, rarely seen in this part of 
the country. In all, he says, “the im- 
prints of a discerning gardener.” 

That gardener was Lila Laughlin 
Carlisle) a woman of considerable 
talent, who had studied both land- 
scape design and horticulture. John 
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RIGHT: Broad stone steps lead up to the Cottage Garden. Pinks spring 
from between the rocks as white primroses begin the ascent with clustered 
Canterbury bells. Ferns, daffodils, lavender and peonies crown the top level. 
ABOVE: John Saladino’s stroll in the rain is enlivened by a flourish of tu- 
lip and iris blossoms and budding peonies announcing spring. 


Saladino calls her “a genius” because 
of her choice of site for the house, in 
which she and her husband, Lister 
Carlisle, had lived. It sits not at the 
apex of the hill, where it might domi- 
nate the land, but just below it— 
“as though it were beached,” Saladino 
points out. “And,” he adds, “she used 
the land well; even the soil that was 
dynamited out of what became the 
basement was used to create a unique 
allée—naturalized, not clipped.” But 
twenty years of minimal mainte- 
nance had left a derelict garden to be 
reclaimed—and reinvented. 

“We spent the first year clearing 
off the south fields,” the designer re- 
members. ‘We reclaimed three acres 
from the forest. The vines above 
would wind around our necks while 
we were pulling out the ones below. 
Four tree surgeons spent three 
months pruning and thinning.” 

Besides Mrs. Carlisle, two other 


women figured in the ultimate fash- 
ioning of the garden. One was Nancy, 
McCabe, a garden designer whose 
strong art history background 
dovetailed with her client’s. The 
other was Mrs. Saladino. “Virginia 
likes to grow edibles,” her husband 
explains. “She’s a superb cook. Be- 
fore we ever took possession of the 
house the asparagus was planted.” 

A Renaissance-style herb garden 
thrives “in the worst possible place— 
but it belongs where it is,” and in 
August, Virginia Saladino’s vegetable 
garden, in a half-moon shape, is an 
artistic as well as a culinary triumph. 

Together with Nancy McCabe, 
John Saladino expanded the frame- 
work of the garden. His aim, as 
expressed years earlier by nine- 
teenth-century landscape designer 
Gertrude Jekyll, was “to paint a year- 
long succession of living pictures.” 

In addition to imagination and 








artistry, the process of creativity de- 
mands a definition of the artist’s 
goals. Once decided, the natural ques- 
tion is how best to achieve them. 
In the same way a writer rearranges 
words, striving for brilliance and 
clarity, or a painter, through skilled 
use of chiaroscuro, adds new dimen- 
sion to his subject, the serious garden 
maker searches out the land’s secrets 
and contrives to enhance them. 

“T want moments of theater, of ar- 
tifice, in my garden,” John Saladino 
says. “Drama should be juxtaposed 
with natural effects. Topiary is a 
moment of theater,” he adds, refer- 
ring to the topiary bird in the vege- 
table garden and a rabbit in the 
Cottage Garden. Discreetly placed 
floodlights enhance the moonlight, 
silhouetting the leafy branches of 
towering trees. Golden sedum creeps 
through crevices onto stone steps, 
and flowering vines garland a wall. 

With a plantsman’s fervor and a 
designer’s attention to detail, John 
Saladino has created a garden for all 
seasons—as visually exquisite when 
blanketed by snow as at the peak of 


spring bloom. The pinetum, cleared 
of volunteer maples, emerges 
dressed in herringbone when snow 
“makes Christos of the shrubs— 
wrapped objects that become art 


ur 


forms.”” As an avowed “flower 
watcher,” the designer admits to be- 
ing as smitten in summer by “the 
sensuality of the blooming spectacle” 


TOP RIGHT: Ferns, made translu- 

cent by a shaft of sunlight, uncurl 
their fronds to an audience of narcis- 
sus. In supporting roles, myrtle forms 
a ground cover, and lichened rocks 

in the background separate a wood- 
land thicket from the garden area. 


RIGHT: Hollyhocks, day lilies and 
gladiolus flank a dry-stone wall paral- 
leling a row of raspberry bushes. In the 
distance, in one of Virginia Saladino’s 
vegetable gardens, peas, lettuce, car- 
rots and radishes provide an abun- 
dance of table delights ready 

for picking at peak flavor 








as by the fiery brilliance of that most 
New England of all seasons, autumn. 
“l think a garden should be like 
music—abundant and rapturous,” he 
says. ‘“Extravagance has much to 
do with rapture.” 

And so he scatters 8,000 Narcissus 
poetica bulbs in the orchard to herald 
the arrival of spring. Nearby, minus- 
cule white flowers dance across the 
rich velour nap of carefully tended 
Irish moss. Pale peach-colored fox- 
glove, the seeds of which were found 
in England, lines a woodland walk, 
and three impeccable examples of to- 
piary yew, cone-shaped to simulate 
cypress, cleverly stretch the perspec- 
tive of the allée and infuse the scene 
with the clairvoyant’s vision of Italy. 

In fact, the subtheme of John 
Saladino’s garden derives from an 
Italian sensibility—languid, relaxed 
and sophisticated. Oleanders and aga- 
panthus spill exuberantly from terra- 
cotta pots on the loggia, and delicate 
baby’s breath nestles beneath a pear 
tree espaliered against a wall of the 
house. The scent of lilies transcends a 
dividing wall. “The wall intensifies 
the fragrance,” Saladino says, “like a 
brandy glass that holds the bouquet.” 

While he is intent on maintaining 
the mellow appearance of the garden, 
occasionally he is tempted to depart 
from the established pattern. “At that 
point,” he remarks, “my estate man- 
ager, Burt Andrews, looks at me and 


continued on page 229 


ToP LEFT: Tulip blossoms soften 

the austerity of a marble sarcophagus 
beside the courtyard wall. At the base, 
undaunted by the sparseness of planting 
room, flowering strawberries have 
established a vigorous roothold 
between the rough-cut stones. 


LEFT: European ginger gives a 

velvet touch to a vista accented by 
birch trees and conical yews. Tulips, 
tiarella and narcissus mingle with wood- 
land plants under sheltering trees. 

To the Saladinos, theirs is a gar- 

den for walking and dreaming, 

for sharing or for solitude. 
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Tradition with a Twist 
AL Townhouse Scaled for Texas 


SINCE THE FIFTIES the couple had been 
living happily enough in a rambling 
ranch house on the outskirts of a 
large Texas city. It was a child-rearing 
house, one full of the buzz of grow- 
ing, but now their children were 
rambling around houses of their own. 

The couple decided to scale down; 
they’d bought themselves another 
house, in California, and anyway 
were spending a lot of their time trav- 
eling. What they needed now for 
their Texas base was an “ultra pied-a- 
terre.” The home they decided on was 
a brand-new two-story townhouse. “I 
was going from 9,500 to 4,500 square 
feet,” the wife says. 

“People used to ask, ‘How many 
rooms do you have?’ ” says the town- 
house’s interior designer, Robert 
Metzger, who has left his distinctive 
signature on hundreds of rooms. 
“Now they ask, ‘How many square 
feet?’ The idea of the number of 
rooms is dead. It’s the size of the 
rooms that counts. Today clients 
want bigger rooms, and in Texas they 
want even bigger rooms.” 

The townhouse just happened to 
be a ready-made example of this 
new trend: It features big reception 
rooms, big living suites, big baths, big 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


closets—all big, good, usable space. 
“I approached Robert not know- 
ing what I really wanted, just know- 
ing what I didn’t want,” the wife 
continues. “I didn’t want completely 
contemporary, and I didn’t want com- 
pletely traditional. And Robert said, 
‘Well, that’s my mixed bag—the best 
of the old, the best of the new.’ ” Se- 
nior designer Michael Christiano 
adds, ‘The clients’ position in life and 
our design philosophy jelled. They 
wanted something fresh, but their 
tastes were basically conservative.” 
“Even though the townhouse was 
brand-new, it had a Georgian feel- 
ing,” says Robert Metzger, “so I had 
the inspiration to blend the contem- 
porary with the classical. For the en- 
trance hall, which is important since 
it’s your first, and lasting, impression, 
I bought a marble-topped Art Déco 
console—to give a classical feeling.” 
Because the home had a fluid, wide- 
open plan, with no doors sectioning 
the first-floor areas, “the flow of color 
and feeling had to start the minute 
you walked in,” Metzger continues. 
“Each room, of course, had to have 
its own personality, but there had to 
be a genuine flow from one to another.” 
Color was to serve as the basic link. 


Unified by a neutral palette, an exuberant mix of styles and surfaces distinguishes the 

living room of a Texas townhouse designed by Robert Metzger. For texture, walls were 
covered in a fine-ribbed fabric and furnishings in a heavy-corded cotton, all from Clarence 
House. Throughout the home, the well-integrated design employs dark woods and light uphol- 
stery. Above the fireplace is a painting by Maurice Vlaminck, and, on a table, a figure by 
Maillol. Rodin’s Hand of God rests on a pedestal. The mantel is from Danny Alessandro. 
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The living room—the mellow hub of 
the house—took its character from a 


: large Amritsar rug. A custom-dyed 
“The idea of the number fabric was used on the sofa and chaise 


of rooms is dead. It’s the size longue. “We upholstered the walls 


with a fine-ribbed fabric—for sound 


of the rooms that counts. Today as well as texture,” Metzger says. “It 
: ; was a very long room, a challenging 
clients want bigger rooms, room. I had to pull things out from 


: the wall to make it interesting. We 
and in Texas they want opted for the Neo-Classical feeling of Jy 


even bigger rooms.” the English Regency. We bought a su- 
perb Regency secretary and chairs of 
the same century. ; 

“My client has a Viaminck over the 
fireplace, but I guided her toward 
contemporary art since the ceilings 
are twelve feet high and the scale of 
her art didn’t hold up.” 

The wife elaborates: “I ran across a 
Jules Olitski in Boston, and Robert 
encouraged me to buy it.” (The paint- 
ing—done in cinnamon, oxblood and 
white—runs nearly the length of one 
wall.) She has since built up a con- 
temporary collection that includes a 
Frankenthaler, a Sam Francis and a 
Calder. These splendid emblems of 
the modern spirit speak kindly to the 
more reserved Rodin and Maillol 
sculptures she already possessed. 

Garden light streams in through 
the living room windows, where the 
bayou outside is reflected on the 
glass. And the lacquered terra-cotta 
morning room picks up the drift of 
the sunny afternoon, repeated in the 
terra-cotta-colored Bessarabian rug. 
The dining room, with its taupe- 
maize-and-silver-upholstered walls, 
shining like buttery metal, and its Re- 
gency chairs strikes an elegant note, 
but the morning room provides a less 
formal,more spontaneous dining area. 

Dominating the townhouse’s 
second floor is the spacious master 
bedroom with an adjacent sitting 
room. Straw-colored linen covers the 





opposite: Robert Metzger opened up the dining room with vitrines that penetrate the entrance hall, “giving my clients’ 
wonderful Oriental objects a 360-degree view,” he says. A large painting by Jules Olitski demonstrates the owners’ recent interest in _ 
contemporary art. The Regency chairs are from Florian Papp; rug from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. above: The sun-filled, warm-hued morn- * 
ing room serves for casual dining and entertaining. “We didn’t know what to call this room when we first saw the house,” says the wife. 
“Even though it’s more of a bar, the name morning room just sort of stuck.” On the wall above the fireplace is a work by David 
Hockney entitled Two Women. A low table holds a female figure by Zuniga. On the terrace is a Victor Salmones sculpture. 
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walls, and the lofty tray ceiling lends 
a skylike atmosphere to the space. In 
this bedroom suite, the designer has 
created nothing less than peace. Here 
his clients can put aside the preoccu- 
pations of the world. 

“The sitting room is like a house 
within a house—we breakfast there, 
watch television there, we live in that 
room. It’s a private world, a retreat,” 
says the wife, praising the finely 
tuned instrument her home has be- 
come. For, its feeling of tranquillity 
notwithstanding, the house also ex- 
udes the wholesome air of human 
use. “It works,” she says simply. “It’s 
a house that wears beautifully. We 
haven't tired of one thing!”O 
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ABOVE: Regency consoles, illuminated by lamps from Nesle, highlight the spare charm 
of the entrance hall. Needlework carpeting on the stairs is from Patterson, Flynn & Martin. 
RIGHT: The master bedroom functions as a serene refuge. Walls are upholstered in Hinson & 

Company fabric; a Clarence House chintz was used for the draperies and bedcovering. Antique 
touches include a Chinese panel, a lacquered Chinese desk from Newel and a Chippendale- 
style fret-back chair. Above the desk is a painting by Elisée Maclet. Brunschwig & Fils che- 
nille covers the chair and ottoman. FOLLOWING PAGES: The sitting room resonates with the 
comforts of plump cushions and shelves filled with books and personal mementos. 
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Mastery in Miniature 
Small Sculptures Evoke the )fonumental 





TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 





























BENEDICTE PETIT 


KINGS ONCE claimed a divine right to 
rule. Few were more powerful than 
Louis XIV, and none outdid him in 
commissioning monumental statues 
of himself. Completed in 1692, Fran- 
gois Girardon’s bronze figure of the 
French monarch on horseback was 
twenty-two feet high—a “colossus 
... astonishingly large,” in the words 
of a contemporary English traveler. 
During the French Revolution, this 
towering icon became an inevitable 





target. Toppled from its thirty-foot 
pedestal in the Place Vendéme, Paris, 
Girardon’s sculpture shattered into 
countless pieces. All that remains is 
the king’s left foot. 

Massive as anatomy, this chunk of 
seventeenth-century bronze forms a 


smallish sculpture—just over twenty- . 


six inches in length. Its incomplete 
state exercises a strong contempor- 
ary appeal. Fragments fascinate us, 
especially when they are haunted by 
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memories of monumentality. We 
prize art as a personal—even a pri- 
vate—exchange between the artist 
and viewer. The sculpture of our time 
often facilitates this conversation by 
assuming a diminutive scale. 

Man Ray’s Puériculture II shows a. 
child’s hand, cast in bronze and 
painted green. Reaching upward like 
a plant, this small form foreshadows 
the appearance of the entire body. 
Waiting out the wartime occupation 


opposite: Chauve-Souris, Germaine Richier, 1955. Bronze; 6” high. Inspired by memories of distant Mediterranean 
mythology, Richier’s sculpture at any scale projects a powerfully unnerving presence. Galerie Hervé Odermatt, Paris. 

ABOVE: Lady with Mandolin, Jacques Lipchitz, 1925. Bronze; 6” x 7/2”. During the 1920s, Lipchitz translated 
Cubist language into sculptures of reclining nudes and musicians. Weintraub Gallery, New York. 


of Paris, Pablo Picasso made casts of 
his own hands. The past century is 
heavily populated with these frag- 
mentary emblems of the human 
presence. Among the sculptures of 
Auguste Rodin, wrote the poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke, there are “hands, 
single small hands which, without 
belonging to any body, are alive ... 
Hands that walk, sleeping hands and 
hands that are awakening.” 

Though there is no need for a re- 


vival of imperial figures on horse- 
back, a distrust of monumental form 
is not absolute. Nor is monumentality 
at odds with reduced dimensions. A 
photograph from around 1935 shows 
a worktable in Max Ernst’s studio 
heaped with plaster casts made from 
paper cups, bits of crockery, other 
odds and ends. With these fragments 
as building blocks, Ernst built Sur- 
realist totems. Cast in bronze, they 
have the ominous bearing of spirited 


fetishes destined for unknown rites. 

As Henry Moore has noted, a 
sculpture “might be several times 
over life size and yet be petty and 
small in feeling—and a small carving 
only a few inches in height can give 
the feeling of huge size and monu- 
mental grandeur because the vision 
behind it is big.” Whether large or 
small, Moore’s reclining women 
evoke the scale of landscape, while 
his well-known family groups display 








the silhouettes of mountain ranges. 
A familiar massiveness appears in 
each of this sculptor’s works, even 
the ones he reduces to the size of a 
paperweight. 

Another path to small sculpture 
began with the modestly sized 
canvases of Cubist still lifes. The next 
step was collage, followed by a 
thicker and thicker buildup of paper, 
wood scraps, metal objects. Finally, a 
collagist like Henri Laurens became 
the sculptor Henri Laurens by trans- 
ferring the subtleties of his two-di- 
mensional Cubism into the three 
dimensions of a miniature sculpture 
in the round. 

Though the painter Juan Gris also 
experimented with freestanding fig- 
ures, the major achievements of Cub- 
ist sculpture are the works of artists 
whose primary materials were wood, 
metal and stone, not paint and can- 
vas. Endowing flat Cubist shapes 
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with volume, Jacques Lipchitz doubled 
and tripled their meanings. A sugges- 
tion of the human figure leads to a 
curving reminder of plant form. 
Then the geometrical clarity of ar- 
chitecture asserts itself, and a very 
small work of art recalls a glass-and- 
steel skyscraper. 

Lipchitz arrived at his solutions 
with confidence. His art is calm. 
Alberto Giacometti doubted himself 
at every step. After five years of 
working from the model, Giacometti 
felt he had accomplished nothing. 
Trying to work from memory, he 
found “to my terror the sculptures 
becoming smaller and smaller .. . of- 
ten they became so tiny that with one 
touch of my knife they disappeared 
into dust.” Writing in 1947, he said 
that his portrait heads “had a likeness 
only when they were small.” Not 
long afterward, he managed to make 
large sculptures, yet the possibility of 


opposite: Family Group, Henry Moore, 
1945. Bronze; 5%” high. Sculpting first in 
stone, then after the war in bronze, Moore cre- 
ated figures that are monumental, even in min- 
iature. Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., London. 
BELOW: Le Roi la Reine et le Fou, Max Ernst, 
1929. Bronze; 5%” x 11%”. Ernst distills his 
Surrealist vision into an orderly composition. 
Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco. 































shrinking to nothing haunts even th 
tallest of his spindly figures. 

With their obsessively worked sur- 
faces, Giacometti’s later sculptures 
tell of an unbearably close intimacy 
between the work of art and its 
maker. Lynn Chadwick’s forms also 
bear strong traces of his touch. Squar- 
ish, monolithic, tilted and turned 
about by strong forces, his images 
have far greater impact than their ac- 
tual sizes would seem to permit. 
Logic suffers and we applaud. : 

Literal bigness would erase the 
subtleties of the hand that give 
Chadwick’s art its accent of monu- 
mentality. Sculpture is more palpable 
than painting, its images less elusive. 
Yet sculptors, too, lure us beyond the 
simple facts of height and width. 
When it is shaped by a master of 
scale, an object resting in the viewer’s 
palm can address the eye with the 
soaring power of a megalith.0 























PROFILES: 
Mary Lasker 


TEXT BY VALENTINE LAWFORD 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN DOMINIS 


To Mary Lasker, the goal is straightfor- 

~ ward enough: “I’m really interested in saving 
lives.” Accomplishing this aim is another 
matter, a difficult battle to which Mrs. Lasker 
has devoted her time, energy and resources 
for over forty years. Admired by others as a 
determined crusader waging a personal war 
against disease, she sees herself in simpler 
terms: “I’m a self-employed health lobbyist,” 
she states matter-of-factly—but one whose 
efforts to persuade, educate and award have 
led to great advances in medical research. 
LEFT: Though medicine may be her first prior- 
- ity, art remains her first love. A renowned 

art patron and collector, Mary Lasker dis- 
plays part of her collection of Greek and 
Roman antiquities in her Manhattan apart- 
ment. They include a Greek marble torso, a 
Greek terra-cotta head of a woman, a Nereid 
riding a dolphin, a Greco-Roman bronzé horsé 
and a Tarentine limestone warrior’s head. 
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THOUGH HUMAN BEINGS who fight for 
causes may eventually achieve heroic 
stature in the eyes of posterity, they 
tend by and large to make their con- 
temporaries feel uncomfortable. 
Mary Lasker of New York is a shin- 
ing exception to the rule. 

Part of the reason lies in the nature 
of the causes she champions. Today, 
medical research and urban beauti- 
fication are recognizable as two facets 
of the same unmistakably good cause: 
the enhancement of human life. But 
another reason is Mrs. Lasker her- 
self—her combination of forcefulness 
and warmth of heart, efficiency and 
charm, public spirit and personal de- 
votion to friends, and her ability to 
persuade while giving credit where it 
is due. She is a philanthropist in the 
most complete sense of the word. Un- 
like many would-be reformers who 
start with an impersonal blueprint 
and end by trying to impose it dog- 
matically on others, she reasons from 








the personal to the universal. In short, 
she is someone with whom it is impos- 
sible not to identify and empathize. 

Of her passionate interest in medi- 
cal research, Mary Lasker says sim- 
ply: “I cannot bear to see people 
suffering from uninvestigated dis- 
ease. When I was a very young child 
in Wisconsin, I suffered from all the 
childhood illnesses. One day I over- 
heard a friend of the family say to my 
mother, ‘Sara, I don’t think you will 
ever raise her,’ and that made me 
mad! My grandfather was crippled 
by arthritis, and both of my parents, 
who suffered from high blood pres- 
sure, eventually died of heart disease. 
I decided that such things just should 
not be, and that I would do some- 
thing myself about it and get others 
to do something, too.” 

After her marriage in 1940 to ad- 
vertising pioneer Albert D. Lasker, 
she began to put her ideas into prac- 
tice—winning the sympathy and 
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TOP RIGHT: Much of Mary Lasker’s work be- 
gins in her New York apartment, where she 
and her secretary, Judith Brewer, review the 
week’s agenda. Splashes of color in a paint- 
ing by Sam Francis—“one of my favorite 
contemporary American painters’ —inter- 
rupt the white-on-white look of the living 
room. In the corner is a drawing by 
Picasso. RIGHT: From the office of her apart- 
ment, Mrs. Lasker can look out over the East 
River and enjoy the 300 cherry trees and 
40,000 daffodils she and her stepchildren 
gave to the United Nations in memory of her 
husband, Albert Lasker. opposite: In her bed- 
room, a photograph of Mr. Lasker rests next 
to Sévres cups and saucers and Oriental 
dessert plates. The Picasso drawing, dated 
1917 and signed “Mon coeur,” is of Gaby 
Lespinasse, the artist’s mistress. 


support of influential members of 
Congress, enlisting the aid of emi- 
nent doctors and surgeons and gener- 
ous private citizens, and stimulating 
public interest in the fight against 
disease. In 1942, she and her husband 
established the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation—backed solely by 
their own funds—for the promotion 
of medical research, public health 
and education, and human welfare. 
For nearly a haii-century, the Lasker 
Foundation has achieved national 
and international renown. It has 
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given annual awards since 1944 for 
outstanding work in medical re- 
search and public health administra- 
tion, and for superior reporting on 
these subjects. Of the recipients of 
Lasker Awards in the course of four 
decades, no less than forty have sub- 
sequently received Nobel Prizes. 

In May 1984, Congress passed leg- 
islation honoring Mrs. Lasker by 
naming a new research center at the 
National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, Maryland after her. Speaking 
at the dedication ceremony, she said: 





“Medical research saves lives and 
eliminates suffering; it also saves over 
$13 million in our economy for every 
dollar invested. If you think research 
is expensive, try disease.” 

Like her battle against disease, Mrs. 
Lasker’s fight against urban ugliness 


was inspired by childhood experi- | | 


ence. Her mother was instrumental 
in the establishment of two public | 
parks in Watertown, Wisconsin, | 
where the family lived. It was in 
memory of her mother that Mary 
Lasker made her first contribution, 
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in 1942, to the beautification of New 
York City—a gift of millions of hardy 
chrysanthemum seeds for massive 
plantings in five park areas. After Al- 
bert Lasker’s death in 1952, his 
widow and her stepchildren gave 300 
Japanese cherry trees and 40,000 
white daffodils in his memory to the 
gardens of the United Nations. Four 
years later, Mrs. Lasker donated thou- 
sands of daffodils and tulips to be 
planted along twenty blocks of Park 
Avenue—partly to demonstrate that 
they could thrive there, in spite of air 


_ 


pollution. And she has personally 
contributed 10,000 azalea bushes, 900 
cherry trees, 2,500 dogwoods and 
over a million daffodils to the beauti- 
fication of Washington, D.C. 

Since 1981, Mary Lasker’s horticul- 
tural benefactions to New York City 
have centered on the Park Avenue 
Malls Planting Project, a community 
effort to enhance nearly fifty blocks 
of the avenue with tulip bulbs, annu- 
als and shrubs, Christmas trees, fields 
of wildflowers, and annually seeded 
and fertilized lawns. The project’s 





yearly order of 82,000 tulip bulbs 
from Holland is one of the largest pri- 
vate orders from Dutch bulb growers, 
second only to the queen of En- 
gland’s. Each spring the tulips burst 
into bright yellow bloom, and are fol- 
lowed in summer by carpets of bego- 
nias—a gardening miracle, given the 
smoke and heat from the train that 
runs directly beneath the avenue 
and the meager two feet of soil in 
which they are planted. 

It is scarcely surprising that Mary 
Lasker should have received so many 
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ABOVE RIGHT: As president of the Lasker 
Foundation, Mary Lasker assembles an army 
of advocates for medical science every year 
when she presents the Albert Lasker Medical 
Research Awards. The 1984 awards lun- 
cheon, held at the St. Regis-Sheraton Hotel in 
New York City last fall, was “like a happy 
family gathering,” she says. RIGHT: From the 
lifesaving Heimlich Maneuver to cancer re- 
search with plasma cells, the contributions of 
the five award winners are diverse. The 
recipients (standing, left to right): Mi- 

chael Potter, M.D., Georges J. F. Kohler, Ph.D., 
Henry J. Heimlich, M.D., César Milstein, Ph.D., 
and Paul C. Lauterbur, Ph.D. Mrs. Lasker is 
seated between Mrs. Alice Fordyce, her sister 
and the director of the awards program, and 
Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, chairman of the 
awards jury. ABOVE: Mary Lasker greets Flor- 
ida Congressman Claude D. Pepper. “He is 

a great ally for medical research, and 

has been for many years,” she says. 


awards and rs, including ten 
academic degii “he Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, and the cross of 
Officier de la Légion d Nonneur from 


the president of the Fre::ch Republic. 
She is also a board me: ber of the 
John F. Kennedy Center fc» the Per- 


forming Arts in Washington D.C., of 
the Norton Simon Museum ‘n Los 
Angeles and of the Leeds Castle . oun- 
dation in Great Britain. 

Despite a hectic schedule—she 
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continues as president of the Lasker 
Foundation and serves as a trustee of 
several other public-spirited organi- 
zations as well—Mary Lasker remains 
genial and easily approachable. 
She enjoys parties and has given 
many notable ones herself. Important 
French Impressionist works of art 
were a feature of her former house 
on Beekman Place, and today she 
displays a collection of contempor- 
ary American paintings in her United 





Nations Plaza apartment and office. 

Weekends are spent at her country 
housein Greenwich, Connecticut, where 
she can indulge her passion for roses. 
She delights in the company of her 
family, especially of her three great- 
nephews, the grandsons of her sister 
and close collaborator, Alice Fordyce, 
She has taped a series of messages to 
them, for delivery when they reach a 
suitable age. An excerpt: “Go to good 
colleges and universities. Spend a 
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year or two abroad, at Oxford or in 
Paris, for example. Become really 
proficient in at least one foreign lan- 
guage. And to cope with the politics 
of the twenty-first century, it may be 
useful to have some familiarity with 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis.” 

Mrs. Lasker’s emphasis on education 
extends naturally to research, her 
most effective tool and weapon. Discus- 
sing the areas of research she’s ‘espe= 
cially interested in now, she says: “We 





need to find a vaccine against cancer, 
and we have to discover more cancer 
viruses in order to produce a good 
vaccine. We must promote more 
research into diseases of the heart and 
all neurological diseases in order to 
prolong human life. We can do al- 
most anything today, work untold 
wonders as far as mechanical things 
are concerned, but we do little or 
nothing to improve human beings. 
We are just not using our brains!” 





ABOVE: “If there is any person anywhere 
whose name should be prominently dis- 
played on this campus, it is Mary Woodard 
Lasker,” said Dr. James B. Wyngaarden (left), 
director of the National Institutes of Health 


(NIH), at the recent dedication of a new 
research center named for her. “Often her 
ideas and vigor have made the critical differ- 
ence.” At Mrs. Lasker’s other side is Calvin 
Baldwin, NIH associate director for adminis- 
tration. LEFT: James Fordyce (center), Mrs. 
Lasker’s nephew and chairman of the Re- 
search and Clinical Investigation Committee 
of the American Cancer Society, and Dr. 
Vincent T. DeVita, Jr., director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, go over the program 
with Mrs. Lasker. ABOVE LEFT: Her three 
Fordyce great-nephews were on hand to con- 
gratulate their great-aunt; here, the youngest, 
James Boardman Fordyce, accompanies 

his mother, Anne Fordyce, and Mary 

Lasker to the dedication ceremony. 


Mary Lasker drives a hard bargain, 
and the Lasker legend of accomplish- 
ment, in all its facets, is widespread. 
Not long ago, a New York cab driver, 
taking a European visitor downtown 
to catch a train, proudly gestured to- 
ward the flowers, shrubs and trees 
along Park Avenue. “You know 
who’s responsible for all this?” he 
asked his fare. “A lady called Mrs. 
Mary Lasker. We could do with a lot 
more of her kind.” 
































ABOVE: Wherever Mary Lasker pauses for any length of time, roses—her 
favorite flower—are certain to be found. She has given them and grown them; 
Oxford University received a rose garden from her in honor of the researchers who 
developed penicillin, and at her Greenwich, Connecticut country house her own roses 
receive loving care. BELOW: Raoul Dufy’s Reception of Napoleon III hangs in the dining 
room, a remembrance of her friendship with the artist. RIGHT: In the library, The 
Flower Boat, by André Bauchant, is one of the few paintings from the Albert D. 
Lasker collection that Mrs. Lasker kept after most were sold some years 
ago. Interior design of the Connecticut house is by Gay Hackett. 
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Brenthurst 


Art Treasures in the Home of 
Harry and Bridget Oppenheimer 


TEXT BY GRAHAM VINEY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALAIN PROUST AND GRAHAM VINEY 


FORTY YEARS AGO Harry Oppenheimer 
brought his bride-to-be to meet his 
parents and to see for the first time 
the estate—then, as now, perhaps 
Johannesburg’s most prestigious— 
that had been his childhood home. 

“I really think,” says Bridget Op- 
penheimer after a moment's reflec- 
tion, “that when one is younger, one 
doesn’t always take in or appreciate | 
particular architectural details. When 
Harry brought me to Brenthurst from 
England right after our engagement, 
I simply saw it as a lovely house in a 
marvelous garden setting. But things 
were very different then. You must 
remember that it was a hospital.” 

Things were very different indeed. 
It was wartime, and with true patri- il 
cian patriotism Harry Oppenhei- 
mer’s parents, Sir Ernest and Lady Ina, i] 
had converted their house into a hos- 
pital. With the Suez Canal closed, 
medical facilities in England were 
considered too difficult to reach. 
So Brenthurst’s wards were filled with 
Allied casualties requiring recon- 
structive plastic surgery—a medical 
skill still in its infancy, but one in 
which Jack Penn, the surgeon in 
charge, was making great strides. 

The house had not been built for 
the Oppenheimers. In 1904, the di- 
rectors of Consolidated Gold Fields 
had built the residence for their new 
and successful managing director, Sir 
Drummond Chaplin. They had em- 
ployed the talents of Sir Herbert Baker, 
the protégé of Cecil Rhodes and Lord 
Milner, whose imperial architecture 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Perched on its koppie, or rocky ridgetop, the Johannesburg home of Harry and 
Bridget Oppenheimer was built in 1904 by English architect Sir Herbert Baker. With its triple-arched 
loggia and soaring scrolled gables—a nod to the Cape Dutch architectural influence—Brenthurst is often 
considered one of Baker’s most elegant residences. Spilling down the hillside, the koppie garden is renowned 
for its indigenous plants. opposite: The drawing room interior was completely redesigned in an elegant Adam- 
esque spirit when the Oppenheimers moved in. A Palladian-style screen surrounding the terrace doors 
and a lighter color scheme are essential to the new décor. The modern Aubusson carpet unites seating 
areas that incorporate a George III suite of furniture. ABOvE: A striking ensemble of art and 
antiques from the Oppenheimers’ collection: an early Picasso of a mother and child, a 
bronze Venus by Giovanni Bologna and a red-lacquered Louis XV commode. 
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still graces Pretoria, Nairobi and Ne 
Delhi. Typical of his era, Baker hag 
evolved a style combining an impro 
bable-sounding but, in the end, suc 
cessful mixture of Cape Dutch and 
English vernacular conceits. Withi 
the house, however, his penchant for) 
beams, paneling, inglenooks, and so} 
on—doubtless delightful to an Arts 

and Crafts enthusiast—seemed, to al 
later generation, a little overpowering, . 
“It was so dark and gloomy!” remem- 
bers Mrs. Oppenheimer. : . 

And so when finally faced with the} | 
prospect of living there themselves, 
the young couple came to a drastic) 
decision. The heavy Cape Dutch fur-| jes 
niture was generously donated to the 
University of the Witwatersrand inj 
Johannesburg, and the Knole sofas, 
fringed lampshades and refectory ta- 
bles, so beloved by Sir Ernest and 
Lady Ina, departed along with all the 
teak wainscoting and paneling. 

With the assistance of decorator 
Emri Lorencz, the reception rooms 
were redesigned in what Mrs. Op- 
penheimer calls a ‘rather Adam” 
manner. “We wanted lighter rooms,” 
she explains. And so they were: 
Rooms that were not only lighter but 
that would provide a more suitable 
background for the French and Geor- 
gian furniture the couple had ac- 
quired and for the collection of 
paintings—mostly from the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries—that Mr. 
Oppenheimer was already forming. 

Now, more than thirty years later, 
the couple has made another sig-’ 
nificant change at Brenthurst. The 
newly completed library is Harry 
Oppenheimer’s pride and joy. It 
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Opposite: Twin portraits by Goya of Dona 
Leonor Valdes de Barruso, right, and her 
daughter Maria Vicenta Barruso Valdes are 
eloquent testimony to the Oppenheimers’ 
passion for art. George III commodes display 
European and Chinese porcelains, another “ 
area of collecting for the couple. LEFT: George 
Romney’s striking portrait of Mrs. Curwen, . 
painted circa 1782, graces the stairway in the’ 
entrance hall. Underscoring the prevailing 
Neo-Classical style of the interiors are the 
brass and ebonized banisters and a mar- 
ble-topped Regency table. The tapes- 
try screen is 18th-century French. 
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was designed to house the superb 
collection of Africana and rare books 
to which he has been adding over 
the years. For architect Hans Hallen, 
the key to the building’s design re- 
volved around the need to house and 
preserve a diverse selection of anti- 
quities—manuscripts, folios, draw- 
ings, paintings, as well as books. 

“The building,” as Mr. Hallen puts 
it, “is, in effect, a series of treasuries.” 
The main reading room, with its 
great cross-vaulted ceiling (a nod here 
to Sir Herbert in an otherwise mo- 
dern design), is surrounded by a cube- 
like manuscript room, a semicircular 
gallery, a bindery and the bookshelf 
area. “It has been a great success,” 
says Mrs. Oppenheimer, “and now 
that Harry has retired, he spends a 
lot of time there. He has a small study 
and that’s where he keeps his first 
editions of Byron and Shelley.” 

The library is situated at one end of 
the extensive gardens. In planning 
the site for Brenthurst, Baker had dra- 
matically perched the house on a 
koppie, or rocky outcrop. The large 
stones for the exposed foundations 
were carefully chosen to create the 
impression of a white-gabled man- 
sion growing out of the rocks. “Typi- 
cal Baker,” says the more practical 
Mrs. Oppenheimer, who had a ter- 
race added to one side. ‘“You’d open a 
door and almost fall down the kop- 
pie.” But below and beyond this, the 
grounds favored the creation of a 
“beautiful garden,” in Baker’s words, 
and despite the encroaching city, the 
once rural forty acres have, in the Op- 
penheimers’ time, been retained and 
enhanced. “They are an immense joy 
says Mrs. Oppenheimer, 
who, accompanied by her dogs, en- 
joys daily walks all over the estate— 
along the koppie that blazes with 
indigenous plantings in the African 
spring, or below it down the long 
mown vistas punctuated with pieces 


to me,” 


of antique and contemporary sculpture. 

Mrs. Oppenheimer’s other forms 
of relaxation are the turf—she is a 
knowledgeable owner and breeder of 
Thoroughbreds—and needlework. 
Various of her essays in gros point are 
to be seen around her rooms. “I can’t 
bear sitting about and doing noth- 
ing,” she explains. 

Not that there can be much oppor- 
tunity for that. She has devoted con- 
siderable time and energy to the 
cause of numerous charities, and 
though she is understandably reti- 
cent on this score, her interests are 
known to include the African Chil- 
dren’s Feeding Scheme, the Center of 
Concern and, perhaps most notably, 
the Women for Peace organization, 
which she started in order to bring 
together South African women of all 
backgrounds and denominations in 
the common cause of peace. And it 
goes without saying that her hus- 
band’s business commitments, both 
during and subsequent to his chair- 
manship of Anglo American and De 
Beers, have necessitated a lifetime of 
entertaining. To some extent, the 
household has always been geared to- 
ward this. Small gatherings are inti- 
mately accommodated in the blue 
sitting room while, together with its 
surrounding terrace, Baker’s drawing , 
room can easily hold three hundred 
guests or double as a ballroom. 

Yet for all this, Brenthurst remains 
a house very much lived in—parcels 
are piled up on a table in the entrance 
hall, dogs sleep on the study sofa and 
a sun hat and pruning shears lie at 
the ready on a table in the summer 
hall. “In many ways we were sad 
when we left our first house to come 
and live here,” recalls Mrs. Oppen- 
heimer, ““yet we were very lucky. I 
find that some houses, however beau- 
tiful or grand, are unhappy houses. 
But Brenthurst is, and has always 
been, a happy house.” 


Cool in summer and sunny in winter, the summer hall on the rear terrace 
was Baker's solution to the vagaries of the climate. Just as he intended, it remains the heart of 
the house, often used for informal gatherings. “We sometimes eat outside, but never plan to 
do so if we’re entertaining. Ten-to-one on the highveld it would rain,” says Mrs. Oppenhei- 
mer. A whippet and Jaapie, the parrot, are always in residence with the owners. 
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- Captains Farm — 
Atnchored in the Heart of New England 


TEXT BY JOSEPH J. THORNDIKE, JR. i ill 
PHOTOGRAPHY RRY MOORE 
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| He recognized it as the house he had carried in his mind since boyhood. 


PRECEDING PAGES AND INSET: Away from his art-filled office in Manhattan, Edward Lee Cave finds 
restorative beauty at Captain’s Farm. The tree-shaded house was built around 1740 and added to through the 

years. opposite: Blue-and-white porcelain is arranged with the harmony of a still life on an Early American table in the 
sitting room. The watercolor is by Georg Dionysius Ehret. ABOveE LEFT: An herb garden flourishes just outside the kitchen door. 
ABOVE RIGHT: A Chaise longue in the master bedroom suggests long afternoons by the fire, with favorite books close at 

hand. The painting, purchased by Mr. Cave as a child, depicts a farmhouse remarkably similar to his own home. 


OVER THE FIREPLACE in the bedroom of 
his country home, Edward Lee Cave 
has a painting of a New England 
farmhouse set in a wintry landscape. 
It is a work by a black artist who lived 
in Virginia near Mr. Cave’s boyhood 
home and who no doubt painted it 
from a print or postcard. He bought it 
from her for $7.50 when he was eight 
and has had it ever since. 

The house in which it now hangs is 
just such a New England farmhouse. 
When Mr. Cave came upon it five 
years ago, he recognized it at once as 
the house he was looking for, per- 
haps subconsciously as the house he 


had carried in his mind since boy- 
hood. He calls it Captain’s Farm after 
an early proprietor. 

It would be hard to find a farm- 
house that has been restored and en- 
hanced by three successive owners of 
such discrimination as the recent 
owners of Captain’s Farm. The first of 
these were the Wellses, members of 
the family that founded Old Stur- 
bridge Village, the historic recreation 
in Massachusetts. With their love of 
history, their comprehensive knowl- 
edge of how things were built and 
made in early times and with no limi- 
tations of cost, the Wellses lovingly 








restored both the house and its barn. 

As it stands today, the house con- 
sists of the original structure, built 
about 1740, a center section, added a 
hundred years later, and a wing built 
with old lumber in the 1930s. Thanks 
to the care taken by the Wells family 
and the Larson family, who followed 
them in ownership, the newest part 
of the house can hardly be told apart, 
inside or out, from the oldest. 

In redoing the house to his own 
taste, Mr. Cave has had the benefit of 
a unique group of young craftspeople 
with old skills, who found a market 
for their talents at Old Sturbridge. 
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RIGHT: In the Victorian Room, Gothic Revival chairs and table delicately complement the 
floral wallcovering from Schumacher. ABOveE: Captain’s Farm has been carefully landscaped 

in keeping with Mr. Cave’s Virginia heritage and his love of the English country house. A knoll 
shelters the celebrated 18th-century herb garden, edged by a split-rail fence and surrounded 
by a manicured croquet lawn. Densely planted trees limit the incursions of the 20th century. 


At Captain’s Farm, these artisans 
grained wood surfaces, made period 
draperies and bedhangings of cotton 
and linen, and lacquered plaster walls. 
For the master bedroom walls, scenes 
depicting the outside of the house it- 
self, the barn and the view of the herb 
garden from that same room were 
painted in the manner of nineteenth- 
century folk artist Rufus Porter. 

While Edward Lee Cave has been 
at pains to preserve the feeling of an 
early American farmhouse, he has 
drawn inspiration as well from two 
other images of gracious living. One, 
harking back to his native Virginia, is 
a vision of fine houses set away in 
spacious grounds. There is a parklike 
quality to Captain’s Farm that is not 
generally associated with early New 


England. Surveying the scrupulously 
tended drives and walks, Mr. Cave 
jokes, “Sometimes I think I may end 
up vacuuming them.” 

The other vision in the back of his 
mind is that of the English country 
house at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Like other connoisseurs of hu- 
man well-being, Mr. Cave thinks of 
Edwardian England as comprising 
(in words that Edward Gibbon ap- 
plied to another time and place) “the 
fairest part of the earth and the most 
civilized portion of mankind.” His 
house has a gracious comfort made 
up of such things as modern sofas 
covered in old patterns, fireplaces, 
vases of roses from the cutting garden, 
botanical drawings, walls of books, 


continued on page 231 
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Sentimental Attachments 
Rebirth of Chateau dAnsouis in Provence 


TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
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From its beginnings as a medieval fortress built on the site 

of a Roman outpost, the Chateau d’Ansouis in Provence has 
been rich in historical associations. Except for a period after 
the French Revolution, it has belonged to the Sabran-Pontevés 
family for more than 750 years. PRECEDING PAGES: Fed by a Ro- 
man aqueduct and once used for irrigation, the basin below 
the chateau now serves as a swimming pool. ror: The duchesse 
de Sabran-Pontevés at her writing table. She and the late 

duke moved into the neglected chateau as newlyweds a half- 
century ago and devoted many years to its restoration. LEFT 
AND ABOVE: An enfilade of rooms opens the formal grand salon 
to the charming chambre d’honneur and its small sitting room 
beyond. The décor of the sitting room is by Comte Robert 
d’Ario, who aided in restoring the interiors. The late-19th- 
century portrait by Doucet is of the duchess’s mother. 
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OVER THE CENTURIES a great king, the 
grandmother of four queens, two 
saints and, purportedly, a ghost had 
stayed at the Chateau d’Ansouis, but 
when Foulques and Roselyne de 
Sabran-Pontevés arrived on their 
honeymoon one January night some 
fifty years ago, only a colony of rats 
and, perhaps, the ghost were there. 

The Chateau d’Ansouis had been 
in the family of Foulques, who was to 
become the duc de Sabran-Pontevés, 
for over 750 years. Earlier, the Ro- 
mans had built a fortress on its hilltop 
site in Provence. Still earlier, judging 
by coins found in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Greeks had been at Ansouis 
as well, having colonized nearby 
Marseilles in 600 B.c. 

But all this history did nothing to 
make the chateau more welcoming to 
a bride that evening in 1936. It was in 
a derelict state, uninhabited for sev- 
enty years, without heat, electricity 
or running water. Today all that has 
changed, and it is one of the most re- 
markable lived-in castles in Europe. 

The story of the revival of Ansouis 
is a double love story—between the 
duke and the duchess and between 
the couple and this castle, where the 
duke’s roots go back countless gen- 
erations. On a recent afternoon, while 
the mistral was howling, the duchess 
offered tea in the cozy petit salon 
full of heirlooms and family photo- 
graphs, and recalled the honeymoon 
trip with her late husband. 

They had planned to go to Spain, 
but the threat of civil war dissuaded 
them. They went instead to the Cote 


d’Azur, and it was dreary. Foulques 
de Sabran-Ponteves and his new wife, 
the former Koselyne de Vallombrosa 


(a descendant of Napoleon’s Mar- 
shal Lannes), thought it might be ro- 
mantic to spend the night at Ansouis. 

“My husband left me in my room 
at five o’clock to look for a kerosene 


The library com ines comfort and for- 
mality in an eci blend that includes a 
plump sofa and a is XVI gilt side table. 
The overdoor reliet ‘vpities the chateau’s fine 
gypseries—plasterlike . amentation created 
by Italian artisans in the © %th century. 
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lamp. I waited two hours in the dark 
for him to return. The gatekeeper’s 
wife prepared us a kind of soup that 
was mostly grease and potatoes. 
When we woke up the next morning, 
we realized we'd risked being as- 
phyxiated by a leaky chimney. 

“My father-in-law had told me at 
our wedding, “You'll be in charge of 
Ansouis. Do what you like, but my 
advice is to leave it as a very beauti- 
ful ruin and build a nice villa below.’ ” 

Not even the rigors of that first 
stay, however, could convince the 
young couple to take the old duke’s 
advice. Foulques de Sabran-Ponteves 
had loved the medieval and Renais- 
sance family castle since he was a 
boy. As for his wife, she had her own 
special sentimental attachment to it. 

“Here,” she explains, “is where I 
knew I’d marry my husband, before 
I'd even met him.” As a young girl, 
she had visited the chateau with 
friends. The gatekeeper explained the 
history of Ansouis, once the seat of a 
domain that had covered 400 villages 
and towns. He pointed out that King 
Francis I had slept there after his vic- 
tory at Marignano in 1515. 

He went on to say that Garsinde, 
sovereign countess of Forcalquier and 
Provence, and the wife of Alfonso II, 
was born here. She would one day be 
called the “grandmother of Europe” 
because her four granddaughters mar- 
ried Louis IX of France; Henry III of 
England; Charles I, king of Naples and 
Sicily; and Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
a Holy Roman Emperor. Here, too, the 
gatekeeper pointed out, had lived the 
fourteenth-century saints Elzéar and 
Dauphine, canonized after leading 
lives of charity and chastity during 
twenty-three years of marriage. 

When the gatekeeper was asked 
about the young count, Foulques de 
Sabran-Ponteves, he let it be known 
that he was a playboy. Roselyne, who 
lived in the same aristocratic Parisian 


milieu as the count, had already heard 
about his love of elegant parties. 

“But I had a sudden premonition 
that I would marry that playboy,” 
she reveals. “I realized at the same 
time that the future duke would need 
to have a great fortune to keep up 
Ansouis, and that I couldn’t provide 
it. So the first time I met him, about 
five months later, I just said hello and 
left. He said, ‘Why is she running 
away?’ But I didn’t run for long.” 

The Sabran-Pontevés managed to 
restore Ansouis without a great for- 
tune—by making it the most impor- 
tant project of their lives. They 
received encouragement when six 
trucks drew up at Ansouis not long 
after their decision to reinhabit the 
family seat. The trucks contained the 
Sabran-Ponteveés heritage of furni- 
ture, mostly Renaissance and eigh- 
teenth-century pieces, which had 
been in the care of the duke’s aunt, 
the marquise des Isnards. 

War interrupted the restoration 
of Ansouis. Afterward, the couple went 
at the work with renewed devotion, 
often with their own hands. Over a 
period of two years, they cut away at 
the overgrowth of weeds and brush 
on the main terrace. “We preserved 
only the oldest boxwood,” the duchess 
explains, “which we identified by the 
grayness of the wood. Little by lit- 
tle as we worked, the formal garden 
planted in the 1500s came to light.” 

For the water basin below, fed by a 
Roman aqueduct and used for irriga- 
tion, the solution was more radical. 
The duke got hold of a United States 
Army flamethrower and, with one 
application, the water that the tangled 
overgrowth had hidden became visi- 
ble again. Decades of mud then had 
to be dredged. Now the basin serves 
as a swimming pool. 

As the family of the duke and 
duchess grew, they acquired more 


continued on page 233 


ric? An ornate bracket clock and delicate Rococo detailing leaven the dining room’s 


Provengal t 
of Austria, w! 
Restoration-st) 

table are Louis 


The Flemish tapestries are said to have been executed for Louis XIII and Anne 
likenesses appear in one of them. FOLLOWING PAGE: In the chambre d’honneur, 
satterns are used with 18th-century furniture. The chandelier and writing 
the bed, Louis XV. The 18th-century portrait is of the duchess of Parma. 
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ROOMS Al THE TOR 





and the stair risers, visible from the 
sidewalk below, are also glazed— 
with translucent Plexiglas. The effect 
is of a transparent triangle that the 
architect calls a “display box.” On 
evenings when there are dinner par- 
ties, arriving and departing guests 
provide a kinesthetic drama for pass- 
ersby. ‘Originally | wanted a whole 
glass stair,” says the architect, “to cre- 
ate the feeling of walking over a void, 
of walking on light. But there were 
problems of slipperiness and user in- 
security. I like the idea of exposing 
people to a delicious thrill, but you 


Special Effects in San Francisco 
continued from page 142 


can’t make them feel too insecure.” 
The spaces of the house vary con- 
siderably in size, proportion and 
mood. The living room is the 
grandest. “Initially, I had thought of 
it as a great round room,” says Mr. 
Kurlander, ‘but there were func- 
tional and acoustical reasons against 
it. So I made it as round as you can 
make a square room, by destroying 
the corners and creating voids in 
their place.” There is a round skylight 
centered in the ceiling; beneath it is 
a circular wooden ring from which 
are hung curving panels with 
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painted plywood draperies. Both are 
deliberately made to look like stage 
flats. Because of the intensification of 
light in the upper portion of the 
room, and because the walls are 
treated in ways that tend to demateri- 
alize them, these curved elements be- 
come dominant, creating the visual 
impression of a large circular room. 

While it is carefully supplied with 
intimately scaled spaces where one or 
two persons feel comfortably accom- 
modated, the house is perhaps at its 
best when filled with people, con- 
versation and movement. As in the 
Baroque buildings that the architect 
admires, human animation is an im- 
portant component of his design. The 
staggered levels of the areas periph- 
eral to the central living room, the 
landings and changing directions of 
the stair to the upper floor, and the 
raised level of the built-in sofa in the 
window bay of the north wall allow 
for dynamically changing views. But 
they also showcase the people within, 
or moving through, the space. 

Revealing the architect’s fastidious 
perfectionism, such design elements 
as the living room mural, the bed- 
room ceiling and the lighting around 
the top of the dining room wall have 
all undergone extensive revisions. 
Kurlander seems to have no com- 
punction about letting a good idea go 
for a better one. It is exactly the pro- 
cess of design by actual creation that 
most designers and architects long to 
utilize, but circumstances, budgets 
and client apprehension normally 
prevent. This process has allowed 
Kurlander to achieve a complete and 
polished* statement of his ideas and 
talents. To this end he has used elegant 
and expensive materials in a utilitar- 
ian context and utilitarian materials — 
as ornaments—often refining them _ 
through design and craftsmanship. ° 

Ira Kurlander has produced a sur- , 
prising home that successfully recon- 
ciles diametrically opposed elements: 
the old and the new; high art and the 
vernacular. It is both serious and 
playful—a sophisticated transforma- 
tion and a blatant parody.0 
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Casting an Oriental Spell in the Caribbean 
continued from page 158 


» English fort complete with crenel- 
lated battlements. 

Now to that list can be added Sho- 
gun, the Japanese-style house Arne 
Hasselqvist built for his wife, three 
| children and himself. It perches like a 
| little Japanese village surrounding a 
| quiet pond, high up on a verdant hill- 
top of frangipani, bougainvillea and 
jasmine, overlooking Britannia 
Bay—and the question is not what is a 
Japanese-style house doing in the Gren- 
_adines, but rather why aren't there 
' more houses of this style throughout 
_ the Caribbean. With its large overhangs, 
open, breeze-filled spaces, sliding 
rice-paper walls, cool, contempla- 
| tive central pond and elegant, simpli- 
' fied lines, the house seems eminently 
| suited to its tropical environment. 
“It’s much more difficult to design 
| a house for the tropics than for a 
colder climate,” Arne Hasselqvist 
says. “The trick is to be able to have 
the house open so that the breeze 
blows through, and yet to be able to 
close it up quickly during the strong 
winds and heavy rains of the hurri- 
cane season. I have lived in a great 
many different houses during my 
twenty years in the West Indies, and 
I’ve never lived in a more comfort- 
able one. There are about seven dif- 
ferent places where we can sit and 
have dinner and just as many places 
| to relax. If you want to close up a 
room and make it cozy, you simply 
slide shut the screened or louvered 
_ doors. Or close them partway to regu- 
late the wind. Although the paper 
doors look very delicate, they are per- 
fect for stopping the wind. And at 
night,” Hasselqvist adds, “we light 
flambeaux, and it looks fantastic with 
| the pond in the middle. When you 
close the white-paper doors they act 
as a lamp, and you get a very nice 
light glimmering in the water so the 
pond becomes more like another 
room or another pretty view. 

“This is my favorite house to live 


confides. “I must say that. It’s not, per- 
haps, as grand as some of them. But 
it’s the most charming to live in.”0 





in on the island,” Arne Hasselqvist™ 
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Highway 91, acrylic on linen, 1980 


A limited edition of 375 offset lithographs of Highway 91 has been printed 
on museum quality, 100% rag, acid free paper. Each print has been signed 
and numbered by the artist. Image size is 17 x 23% inches. Outside 
paper size is 24 x 29¥2 inches. $350 includes aluminum frame (gold, silver 
or pewter), 4 ply white rag mat, 2 ply rag back, plexiglas and delivery 
Unframed $300. Your inquiries are welcome. 
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Robin Hill 
continued from page 173 















says, ‘We wouldn't want it to look too 
new, would we?’ ” 

Walls contribute to the archi- 
'tectural structure and to the pic- 
turesque quality of the garden. Be- 
yond the embracing courtyard, artist 
_and sculptor Christopher Hewat has 
resurrected and redesigned a long, 
rectangular, raised stone walk to look 


aged and weathered. Reversing the Privileged Privacy. 


rationale of the ancient Persians, who Just west of Nassau lies a new resort for the perceptive few who appreciate 
| wove rugs as a means of bringing style, he nei and ee All the alae ofa ee club... 

: : : personal concierge, spa with individual diet and fitness pro- 
| their gardens indoors, this walk, grams, pool, private beach, tennis and exceptional dining. Classic colonial 
| planted in low-growing perennials accommodations nestled among palms and lush tropical foliage. 


The Royal Bahamian ... a new island retreat for the most discriminating 


world traveler. 
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Wyndham Reservation Service 
u.s. 800-822-4200 
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“A garden 
should be like 
music—abundant 
and rapturous.” 














“in order not to eclipse the stone- 
work,” stretches out as a welcoming 
| carpet. Its pattern is as defined as an 
) Oriental rug. 
Antiquity enters the garden in 
other stone forms as well. A marble 
| sarcophagus in the courtyard is sea- 
sonally planted, and in the Round 
| Garden, once a dark, neglected space 
| where strangling vines wove rhodo- 
| dendrons into an impenetrable bar- 
rier and the roots of ailing trees stifled 
growth, there is now a pool, and at 
_ its center a marble lotus discovered in 
the basement of the house. 
_ “This is where I come to escape the 
cacophony of the city,” says John 
Saladino. “And where I think about 
how, in consonance with nature, I 
can achieve what is essential to the 
artistic picture of this place.” 
Gertrude Jekyll, describing an es- 
| tate called Woodgate, wrote, “The 
| feeling that it inspires in its garden 
setting is that the thought has been 
careful and sustained and the ex- 
pression adequate.” 
| John Saladino might append a per- 
sonal note: “Style, in a garden,” he 
says, “is when you can make people~ 
see flowers they’ve seen before as 
| though for the first time—because of 
what you do with them.”0 
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CAPTAIN'S 5 FARM 





Anchored in the Heart of New England 
continued from page 208 


fine foods flavored with homegrown 
herbs, and, indispensable, the con- 
versation of guests from the sophis- 


) ticated New York world in which Mr. 
) Cave spends his working days. 


en 





This larger concept of a country 
house has given the owner liberty to 
include furniture and decorative ele- 
ments that were more often found on 
Beacon Hill than in the back country. 
One bedroom is called the China 
Trade Room for its screen and paint- 


| ings that were brought to America in 
| that lucrative trade. Another, with a 
heavy, painted bureau and high- 
) backed Gothic Revival chairs, is the 
) Victorian Room. In the downstairs 
» study, the walls are lined with books, 
) reflecting Mr. Cave’s education as an 
‘) art historian, his years aS a senior 
' vice-president of Sotheby’s and his 
| present work as head of a firm that 
_ markets luxury real estate. 


Outside the house, the pride of the 


| property is an eighteenth-century 
) herb garden. Tended with devotion, 
) it is well known to horticulturists 
) around the country. It is strictly a 
| showpiece—herbs for the kitchen are 
| grown in a patch near the door. 


The estate owes equal debts to na- 


ture and to man. If there is an agree- 
' able view from every window, it is 


because the trees and fields have been 
cut, planted and contoured to create 
vistas. If in May the knoll that shel- 
ters the house from winter winds be- 
comes a hanging garden of daffodils, 
it is because a thousand bulbs were 
planted. If in June the beds of roses 
and delphinium burst into brilliant 
bloom, it is because the thin native 
soil has been enriched over many 
years. If a little river cascades into a 
pool at the foot of a glen, it is because 
the stream was diverted and rocks 
put in place to make a waterfall. 

This is not the simple farm of the 
early colonial days. Rather it is what 
the Creator might have done for 


New England if He had had Capabi-, 


lity Brown as a gardener. As such, it 
makes the perfect setting for Edward 
Lee Cave’s American version of an 
English country house.0 
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_. Avery Boardman Ltd. ; 
Pacific Design Center, Space 365 
8687 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 659-1660 
_ 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 






Brochure on Letterhead Request 
164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List—$35.00 Credited 
_ Thru your interior designer or architect 








CHATEAU D'ANSOUIS 
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I’d love to vacation at a Wyndham Resort! 
Rush me more information on: 

_______ The Royal Bahamian, Nassau, Bahamas 

_____ The Cable Beach Hotel & Casino, Nassau, Bahamas 

____ =~ Wyndham Ambassador Beach Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas 

_ Virgin Grand’Beach Hotel, U.S. Virgin Islands, 

_ ______ Wyndham Rose Hall Beach Hotel, Montego Bay, Jamaica 
_____ Wyndham Hotel Sea World, Orlando, Florida 















Sentimental Attachments 
continued from page 216 


hands to help at Ansouis. One son 
took a license as an electrician just to 
be able to redo the chateau’s wiring. 
When the Sabran-Pontevés’ daugh- 
ter, Gersende, married the duc d’ Or- 
léans, son of the pretender to the 
French throne, he was enlisted to do 
masonry, repairing walls and build- 
ing the pool house. 

When the duke died in 1973, the 
overseeing of the interior restoration 
was passed on to his friend Comte 
Robert d’Ario, who has restored nu- 
} merous chateaux. “Two things alone 
=§ guide me,” d’Ario says. “Harmony in 
colors and quality in objects. I don’t 
| decorate, I just try to create some- 
thing that’s natural and not a presen- 
tation. I try to accommodate daily life 
by putting things together in the 
F most livable way, and I mix styles to 
reflect the successive lives of a family r 





Zip: Phone: Se 
Please clip this ad and mail to: 


WYNDHAM HOTELS AND RESORTS 


5775 N.W. 11th Street, Suite 400, Miami, Florida 33126 


Eth 1 ep For immediate reservations, see your travel agent or call Wyndham Reservation Service: 
aa | U.S. 800-822-4200, CANADA 800-631-4200. 
Redoing Ansouis was not some- 


thing that could be undertaken with- L Ea ee ae es es 
out peril, as the duchess explains. Her 
husband’s grandfather had married a 
rich woman who had wanted to turn 
Ansouis into a Neo-Gothic fortress 
similar to the romantic “restorations” 
of nineteenth-century architect Eu- 
gene Viollet-le-Duc, who rebuilt many 
of France’s monuments, including 
Notre-Dame-de-Paris. “The phantom 
of Ansouis revealed itself then,” the 
duchess adds, “and the poor woman 
couldn’t go anywhere without being 
‘pursued by peals of ghostly laughter. 
She abandoned her plans for Ansouis 
and never went back.” 

The ghost, the duchess suspects, is 
still there: When her dog enters the 
room of saints Elzéar and Dauphine, 
he always barks at something he 
alone sees, always in the same corner. 

But when the duchess speaks about 
the spirit of Ansouis, it has another 
meaning. It is a sense of loyalty to the 
family’s origins, a tradition to pass on 
to children and grandchildren. “An 
aristocratic family installed only ine 
Paris loses its raison d’étre by losing 
its roots,” she steadfastly maintains. Send:$5 for.“The History of a Grand Piano” plus. 
“A chateau is the spiritual extension | three other brochures. Write: Peeeey FO. 
of an aristocratic family.” Box 460; Jasper, IN AAG 


















Bosendorfer is the ultimate 
piano. It’s for thé very fortunate 
few. Those who appreciate what 
is simply the finest piano in the 
~~ world. And those who want to 
invest.in-a masterpiece..The tim- 
ing has. never been better, due to 
the strength of the dollar-vs. the 
Austrian schilling. Learn more. 
This handcrafted piano has over a 
century and a half of history: 
Send for brochures today. 
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“Maui no ka oi” said Hawaii's warrior kings 
of this magical island. “Maui is the best? 

The Hyatt Regency Maui on Kaanapali 
Beach captures the magic of Maui with an 
unforgettable blend of natural beauty and 
modern elegance. 

You can lounge at the opulent outdoor 
pool with lush green mountains at your 
back. Play championship golf with 
endless vistas of the Pacific before 
you. Or follow the waterfalls and 
lagoons that wander through the 
grounds, with exotic birds and 
fish darting into view. 

Your first visit to the 
f Hyatt Regency Maui is unforget- 
| table. Your second, inevitable. A 

fabulous touch of Hyatt on 
magical Maui.Don't you 
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For reservations, call your travel planner or 800 228 9000. 












































for those who won’t 
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Many of our fabrics 
protected by the 


Du Pont 
TEFLON °® 


soil & stain repe 
product 









New York: 200 Lexington Ave., New York Design Center 
High Point, N.C.: P.O. Box 2005, 

Chicago: 1720 Merchandise Mart 

Also available in Principal Cities Nationwide 


DIRecTjTioNat.. 


Nietak@eneves 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 VAVA WAY ek:I:) 
Showrooms : Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy (Michigan), Washington (D.C.). 


























A Timeless Work of Art in Bronze and Pewter 
by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 










Hand sculptured in bronze and pewter, a cabinet. 
inspired by the French and Oriental love of nature. 
Whimsical scenes of birds, fishermen and flowers, 
enhanced by enamels. Buried in earth to achieve 
patinas of subtle beauty. 


A masterpiece of detail and simplicity —Signed— 
Philip and Kelvin LaVerne 









CHINOIS CABINET 
15% x 60 x 31 A: 


Philij: LaVerne Galleries .w. 


110 GREENE STREE!, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10012 ¢ (212) 431-1170 


74 WOOSTER STREET, ‘/EW YORK, N.Y. 10012 
For illustrated brochure send $5..' |0 Dept. C. 
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Cy Mann Design 50 










CONFORTO II 


European seating with optimal comfort achieved 
through innovative design and construction details. 
Each seat, distinguished by a thin-line cushion treat- 
ment, features its own fold-out footrest and adjustable 
backrest for maximum flexibility in seating position. 





Full-Color, 200-Page Catalog with Speciications—$35. 0 


DECORATION & DESIGN BUILDING 
979 THIRD AVENUE (at 58th St.) NEW YORK CITY 10022 « + 212- 758- 6 33 


BOSTON + CHICAGO - DALLAS « DETROIT + HOUSTON LOS ANGELES - MIAMI SAN FR 
SEATTLE «WASHINGTON, D.C. ANCISCO 
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An Eye for the Intimate—Lucien Goldschmidt 


IF THE WORK is Of genuine artistic or 
art-historical merit, and if it was exe- 
cuted on paper—drawn in any of a 
dozen mediums, etched, printed, en- 
graved or made from a photographic 
negative or plate—in Europe be- 
tween 1500 and 1950, there is a good 
chance of coming across it at Lucien 
Goldschmidt’s Madison Avenue 
premises. Moreover, such a work 





may be freely encountered; there are 
always at least two hundred exam- 
ples on display, available to the 
walk-in public. For all its evident 
refinement—the place positively ex- 
udes connoisseurship—Goldschmidt 
welcomes the most casual passerby. 
“We have one of the last places in our 
field,” says the proprietor, “where one 
can come in without an appointment.” 

Works on paper are the most inti- 
mate form of artistic production: inti- 
mate in scale; intimate in terms of the 
artist’s vision and the character of the 
medium being worked in; and, above 





PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


BELOW: Lucien Goldschmidt, the urbane 
proprietor of the Madison Avenue gallery 
that bears his name, showcases the finest Euro- 
pean artworks on paper. His collection in- 
cludes creations in a variety of mediums dat- 
ing from 1500 to the mid 1900s. BoTTOM: One 
of the best examples of 16th-century gra- 
phic art, Lo Stregozzo, a circa 1515 engrav- 
ing attributed to Agostino Veneziano, 
captures the Renaissance love 
of fantastic imagery. 





all, intimate to the beholder and col- 
lector. Collecting prints and books, 
drawings and photographs is essen- 
tially a private passion, a matter of 
cabinets and portfolios, of objects lov- 
ingly produced to be shared at quiet, 
savored moments. The quality of 
appreciation is entirely distinct from 
that aroused by the room-dominating 
presence of a fine painting, which 
can make itself known above cock- 
tails and conversation. 

A visitor to Lucien Goldschmidt 
responds at once to this sense of quiet 
intimacy. The variety and quality of, 
the works demand a level of attention 
and concentration that blocks out the 
noise of the city every bit as effec- 
tively as the foot-thick stone wails of 
grander establishments. A florid, ro- 
manticized lithograph of Hamlet 
pursuing his father’s ghost on the 
battlements, one of a suite of thirteen 
made by Delacroix from 1834 to 
1843, rests next to a spare, intelligent 
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_ ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE. 
_ OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ... UP T0 50% OFF | 





Original Brunswick Monarch 
Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base 










72” Raised Panel Mahogany 
Rolltop with Full Interior 









Mills Dewey Inlaid Art Nouveau Vi if 
Double Slot Machine C. 1895 au Vitril 


by Emile Galle’ | 






Rare Extra Grade 
“Lawyers Own’’ Wooton Desk 
with Victorian Swivel Chair 





Highly Carved American Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 
Mahogany Hallbench (Great for Entertainment Center) * 









Extraordinary Inlaid Desk 
and Chair by Levy Dhumer 
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I} e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks 
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Outstanding 3 pc. Inlaid 


Completely Inlaid Far-Eastern 
; Majorelle Bed Set 


Cylinder Desk 





7 pe. American Oak 
Conference Set 
Louis XV Bombe’ 

China/Display Cabinet 






; 
4 Be Retr 

S : ali : Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 
STEED & Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 





9 pe. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
by Louis Majorelle 
















VICTORIAN WALNUT 
e Wooton Desks’ ® Parlour Sets 
e Pedestal Desks e@ Inlaid Tables 
e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 
e Bookcases e Pool Tables 
e Hall Pieces 


AMERICANA OAK: 


ART NOUVEAU: 
e Dining Sets e Tables 

e Desks e Bed Sets 

e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 


ART DECO: 
e Chandeliers e Dining Sets 
e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 





























e Dining Sets e File Cabinets 














Saas ENGLISH: 
e Conners Desks e a Tables ; e Partners Desks ¢ Library Tables 
e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas DOWNTOWN | e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
Sinunece s oe Sain WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
pee ee 1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE 2 Ballina as Lended Gee 

© Swivel Chairs @Chairs LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 ernes ees 

e Bookcases e Vitrines (213) 627-2144 | ey 2 COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

e Armoires e Etched Windows Zi As Ne 3 AVAILABLE FOR $10 

















Kitchen Interior Design 


SieMatic makes kitchen interior design speak for the way you live. And it does it 
so beautifully in each style with hundreds of coordinated cabinet and accessories 
to select from. 

Enjoy the brightness and freshness of the 2002V with its open invitation to family 
and friends to gather around. The extra thick, laminated doors with slightly beveled 
edges only add more softness and warmth to a beautifully executed style. It’s superb 
quality at an affordable price. * 

SieMatic kitchen interior design. A flexible design concept to make your kitchen 
reflect your individual desires. Available through your interior designer and architect. 


















































ART NOTEBOOK 





pencil sketch by Villon from a cen- 
tury later. The vitrines in the room 
call attention to finely bound books 
large and small and to prints by Rem- 
brandt and Tiepolo. 

On one wall—not far from a pow- 
erful Matisse lithograph—is an ut- 
terly captivating pen-and-wash 
drawing of two camels, done in 
Rome late in the seventeenth century 
by the Frankfurt painter Roos, known 
also as Rosa da Tivoli. The opposite 
wall displays several nineteenth-cen- 
tury photographs—a somewhat re- 
cent enthusiasm of Goldschmidt’s. As 
is his intellectual habit, however, an 
interest has escalated and been re- 
fined into a high order of knowledge 
and appreciation, ultimately mani- 
festing itself in his collaboration with 
fellow scholar Weston Naef on the 
landmark Grolier Club exhibition 


An Eye for the Intimate—Lucien Goldschmidt 
continued from page 240 


“The Truthful Lens.” Goldschmidt 
and Naef’s limited-edition catalogue 
has since entered bibliophilic Parnas- 
sus both as an eye-opening work of 
scholarship and as a fine specimen of 
contemporary bookmaking. 

The works on the walls are in effect 
the menu du jour, the listing of dishes 
and wines made courteously available 
to the first-time client, as if to test and 
determine the extent of his bon gout. 
Once he is aware of a visitor’s appre- 
ciativeness, the proprietor can be in- 
duced to bring out his finest vintages, 
the rarities of his cave. From the cases 
appears a splendid example of an Alle- 
gory of the Power of Love, executed 
around 1500 by the Mantegna-influ- 
enced engraver Robetta. In pristine 
condition, its delicacies of shading in- 
tact, the engraving comes from a pri- 
vate collection. Goldschmidt seldom 





buys at auction, and never blind: (| 
“The catalogues’ descriptions of con- | 
dition, vital in works on paper, are a 
not reliable enough,” he says. a Ie 
Next appears a 1919 book La Fin du 
Monde, illustrated in color by Léger, \ 
with text by Blaise Cendrars. Not 
long ago, observes Goldschmidt 
(with the amiable rue characteristic of 
Frenchmen describing missed _bar- 
gains), the book could have been 
bought for fifty dollars. He recalls 
other examples of trying vainly to 
promote American interest in livres 
d’artiste. Before the war, when he 
had not yet struck out on his own and 
still represented the Paris firm of 
Pierre Beéres, it availed little to urge 
collectors to acquire, for example, 
Rouault’s illustrations to Suarez’s* 
1939 Passion, with seventeen acqua- 
tints, for slightly over a hundred dollars. 


BELOW LEFT: Imaginary View with Antique Column in the Roman Countryside is a 1763 drawing by Hubert Robert. BELOW 
RIGHT: Among the profusion of works displayed at Lucien Goldschmidt is a drawing by Philipp Peter Roos, on the wall, center. 
On the glass case, from left to right, an etching by Rembrandt, a lithograph by Matisse and a drawing by Jacob Cats. 























continued on page 248 





Eleuthera. Exuma. Abaco. Andros. 
4You may not want to doit all, but its 
Jnice to knowit’ 
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Quaint villag es, Warm 
smiles. Pink | beaches. 
‘Turquoise waters. 

Hot buttered johnny oa Colorful 
shells. A Sealth of tranquility It’s all 
~_ there in the Family Islands. 


Eleuthera 



















» Datly flights from Florida and Nassau. For reservations in y Family Islands, see your 
3 travel agent. Or call toll free at 800-327-0787. In Dade County, call 443-3821. 
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“ “y" Its Better In The Bahamas. 
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George W. Hansen, Inc. 


121 East 24 Street Chicago 
New York, N.Y. 10010 Karl Mann/Chicago 
(212) 674-2130 Dallas 
Vivian Watson Assoc. 
Los Angeles 


J. Robert Scott Assoc. 


San Francisco/Denver 
Shears & Window 









































































































Mobil Five-Star, AAA Five-Diamond, listed in The : 
National Register of Historic Places, and cited as one of MEMBER 
the ten best resorts in the world by Lifestyles of the Rich and q | aaa T 
i C 
( 








Famous. Reservations: Travel agent, Preferred Hotels, or 
The Breakers, Palm Beach, Florida 33480; (305) 655-6611. 





“(800) 323-75 
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The Ralph Lauren Home Collection 
is available at: 


B. ALTMAN, NEW YORK 
BLOOMINGDALE’S, NEW YORK 
BROADWAY SOUTHWEST, MESA 

BULLOCK’S, LOS ANGELES 


BULLOCKS WILSHIRE, LOS ANGELES ; 


BURDINE’S, MIAMI 
COLBERTS, AMARILLO 
DAYTON/HUDSON, MINNEAPOLIS 


DILLARDS, LITTLE ROCK, DALLAS, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN ANTONIO, PHOENIX 


E. GOTTSCHALK & CO., FRESNO 
F & RLAZARUS, COLUMBUS 
FILENE’S, BOSTON 
FREDERICK & NELSON, SEATTLE 
FROST BROS., SAN ANTONIO 
GIMBELS, MILWAUKEE 
GOLDWATER'S, SCOTTSDALE 
HIGBEE’S, CLEVELAND 
I. MAGNIN, SAN FRANCISCO 
IVEYS, CHARLOTTE 
J. CARLS, TYLER 
J.W. ROBINSON’S, LOS ANGELES 
JACOBSONS, JACKSON 
JORDAN MARSH, BOSTON 
JOSEPH HORNE, PITTSBURGH 
L.S. AYRES, INDIANAPOLIS 
LIBERTY HOUSE, HONOLULU 
LORD & TAYLOR, NEW YORK 
MACY’S, ATLANTA 
MACY’S, NEW YORK 
MACY'S, SAN FRANCISCO 
MARSHALL FIELD’S, CHICAGO 
MEIER & FRANK, PORTLAND 
NEIMAN MARCUS, DALLAS 
NORDSTROMS, SEATTLE 
PARTNERS, LTD, LAFAYETTE 
POPE’S, BOSSIER CITY 
RICH’S, ATLANTA 
SHILLITO’S RIKES, CINCINNATI 
THALHIMERS, RICHMOND 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
ASPEN 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
AUSTIN 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
COSTA MESA 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
DALLAS 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
DENVER 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
HOUSTON 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
NORTH PALM BEACH 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
PALM DESERT 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
SAN ANTONIO 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
TULSA 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
VAIL 
THE POLO/RALPH LAUREN SHOP, 
WEST PALM BEACH 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
WASHINGTON D.C. 
YOUNKERS, DES MOINES 








Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 2 
own individual environment. Select 





from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 

try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 

rooms, all your decorating needs. 
Each item is carved by hand in the classic 

design of the period and signed by the wood- 

carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 

specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 
Complete Design Service 
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111 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 68' 























How can we offer you 

the highest-quality white down- 
filled comforters and pillows at 
savings of 50 to 60%? It’s simple: 
we’re the only farm-to-factory- 





ad 4 to-you manufacturer in the U.S. 
} e | 


mported 226-thread per sq. in. 100% 

| Cambric cotton covers (no polyester!). 
y e Hand-sewn channels, individually 
filled with luxurious snow white down. 

e Double-stitched corded edges for 
extra durability. 

e Zipped storage bag ($5 val.) 
included at no extra charge. 

e Your money back in full if you are not 
completely satisfied: all our products 
guaranteed against wear for 10 years. 

e We ship via UPS in 24-48 hours 
(credit card orders only). 


Order today! Cail toll free anytime 
1-800-552-9231 
MICH: Call collect 1-616-459-4767. Or use Our coupon. 


- — DownHome Products’— 


EUROPEAN CLASSIC CHANNEL WHITE DOWN COMFORTERS | 
——Twin (60” X 86”) @ $79 
_——Queen/Full (86” X 86”) @ $109 | 


___King (102” X 86”) @$139 
Cover colors: © White OCreme OC Light Blue 


WHITE DOWN-FILLED PILLOWS 
____Standard (20” X 26”) 2for$65 ($35 ea.) 
Queen (20”X 30”) 2for$85 ($45 ea.) 


___King (20” X 36”) 2 for $105 ($55 ea.) 
Colors: O)White Creme © Light Blue 
BED RUFFLES (Full platform-top style) 





























___Twin e355, = 
___ Full es SSS 
——_Queen @$40 
___King @ $45 

Colors: © White }Creme (© Light Blue 


| Shipping & handling: $5 per comforter; 
| - f $2.50 per pillow/ruffle $. 

Michigan Residents Add 4% Sales Tax 
| TOTAL $ 

Order by phone with your credit card. 

| Call 1-800-552-9231 toll free anytime. 

MICH: Call collect 1-616-459-4767. Or order by mail: 
| ____ MasterCard ____ Visa ____ Amer. Exp. ____Check 


Acct. No. Exp. Date. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Your Signature | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
al 








Name : 
Address __ 
City/State/Zip ___ 
Phone Number (___) 


Send to: DownHome Procucts”, 1 lonia $.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mi 49503. OUR GUARANTEE It's easy: if 
IL you're not satisfied, for any reason, return for full refund. 
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An Eye for the Intimate—Lucien Goldschmidt 
continued from page 244 


Now all that has changed, how- 
ever. A vivid Picasso Salomé, which 
Goldschmidt first sold for one hun- 
dred dollars, was reacquired by him 
thirty-five years later for forty thou- 
sand. Beginning in 1955, he says, two 
years after he went into business for 
himself—on the same Madison Ave- 
nue block where his present shop, his 
second, now stands—“the prices of 
works of art rose continuously,” rev- 
olutionizing a trade that had there- 
tofore been a clublike affair. 

The preponderance of his business 
remains with individual collectors. 
The powerful dollar has all but dried 
up a once-active European market. 
“Do you believe it?” he asks. “We 
used to sell Piranesis to Italian deal- 
ers.” Piranesi remains an interest of 
the gallery, even if the Italian dealers 
no longer throng there. 

But at present, Goldschmidt’s 
enthusiasm, scholarship and taste 
invest the place with undeniable 
liveliness. He sees a rising inter- 
est in architectural books, which 
are beautiful in themselves—he 
opens a breathtaking, circa 1720 folio 
of the works of Borromini, who, with 
Bernini, was the greatest architect of 
Baroque Rome—and which have 


/ 


contributed to our understanding of | 
that age of architecture. Displaying a | 


Goldschmidt extolls the architectural | 
collection being assembled in Canada 
by Phyllis Bronfman Lambert. He en- 
joys his scholarship. Two or three | 
times a year he publishes a catalogye, 
occasionally to revive interest in. a 
worthwhile artist, such as Charles 
Maurin (1856-1914), whose bright, 
brave pastel of Parisians taking the 
air at the Trocadero is prominently | 
displayed. Goldschmidt’s recent bib- | 
hhography-catalogue of Matisse prints, - 
a re-presentation of what Matisse’s 
daughter has collected, showed that 
the artist had in fact executed many | 
more prints than the world thought.» — 
An hour with Lucien Goldschmidt 
leaves a visitor with the feeling, en- 
countered in French culture at its 
best, that the experience has been 
carefully invested with its own sin- 
gular, worthwhile quality—quite as 
much as the works of art produced 
for inspection and enjoyment. High 
art in its own way, the spirit of the 
place makes Lucien Goldschmidt and 
his gallery an indispensable island of 
cultivation amid the general uproar.0 
—-Michael M. Thomas 


Charles Maurin created the color effects of River Landscape, a rare circa 1895 au vaporisateur 
composition, by defining the landscape with pencil and then spray painting. 
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American Impressionist 





Sundit Meadow 


Richard Earl Thompson has created this masterful 
impressionistic painting of the peaceful meadow near his Wisconsin home. 
Now beautifully reproduced into a limited edition 
: print of 950 signed and numbered copies. 














Print Size: 25 x 33 inches Image Size: 22 x 30 inches 


Price: $225.00 
Shipping: $10.00 
Print Catalog: $10.00 


(California residents add sales tax) 
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RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY 


80 MAIDEN LANE ® SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 ® (415) 956-2114 


©RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY PRINT DIVISION, 1985 249 
































































A pair of charming 19th century 
French terracotta lions. 


Height: 2'11" Width: 1'7” Depth: 2'4" 


Interior designers welcome 


For full colour br re please send $10 to: 
Crowther of Sy« ige* London Road A 
Isleworth: Middle [W7 5BH° England 
Tel: 011441 560 797© Telex: 8951308 


Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 


Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. —4.30 p.m. 
Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 
Tel: 011441 493 8688 


Period panelled rooms. 
Antique fireplaces. 
Wrought iron entrance 
gates, Classical statuary, 
garden temples, vases, 
seats, fountains, etc. 
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A terrain of woven leather from Italy. 
By international designer, Marzio Cecchi 















Pensive Clown” 10” With base 
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THE COLLECTORS CHOICE 





Master of Life's Expressions 


ld of porcelain, Lladro has emerged unsurpassed. Handcrafted in Spain, with the prestige 
\d excellence our admirers have come to expect. Lladro...a timeless tradition. 


Authenticity guaranteed by the distinctive Lladro trademark on the base. 


For info; sation about the Lladro Collectors Society, write to: Lladr6, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 
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~NEW FINDINGS 
ON INTELLIGENCE. — 


There’s a new phenomenon appearing 
around the country— intelligent windows. 

They're windows made with Sungate“ 
coated glass from PPG. They're intelligent 
because they can tell the 
difference between sun- 
light (which is free) 
and the heat inside 
your cone ec 
: you pay for). 

RRO AAAI EEHRERR HS The secret is 
the transparent coat- 
ing on Sungate glass. 
It acts like a gate: letting 
sunlight in, but not letting the heat out. 

And that can save you money: more 
than any traditional double-glazed window 
ever could, and as much as bulky, expensive 
triple-glazed windows. 


LESS FADING, BETTER FEELING, 
EYE APPEAL TOO. 


The coating on Sungate glass actually 
reduces the fading of the fabrics in your 
carpets and curtains. And The Intelligent 
Window™ also knows how to help eliminate 
condensation —and even that drafty feeling — 
from around your windows. For more comfort. 

Best of all, Sungate coated glass looks 
like Any clear window glass. So it will fit— not 
fight — your home’s esthetics. 








Sungate coated glass, 
which includes 











There’s a whole family of, _ ail 


different types for different needs. You can get 
all the details. Free. Just complete and mail 
the coupon. 





Good looks, energy savings, reduced 
fabric fading and increased comfort. No 
wonder we call Sungate coated glass The 
Intelligent Window. 
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The Intelligent Window™ 

Sungate Marketing Group 

PPG Industries, Inc. 

P.O. Box 8727, Harrisburg, PA 17105 


Please tell me more about The Intelligent Win- 
dow —the one that uses Sungate” coated glass by PPG. 
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THE MOST SATISFYING LIVES may belong 
to those with insatiable curiosity, 
particularly when it is based in deep- 
rooted cultural interests. Alan Camp- 
bell, president and chief designer of 
his own New York fabric firm, has 
built a richly varied career from pur- 
suing such interests. 

“After graduating from Princeton 
and spending some years in the for- 
eign service,” he explains, “I went to 
work for the John D. Rockefeller 3rd 
Fund, in the early sixties through the 
mid-seventies, setting up cultural ex- 
change programs with various Asian 
nations. I had always been interested 
in painting and textile design, and 
during the years that I traveled I be- 
came fascinated by the traditional 


\BOVE: “Travel opens the eyes, sharpens the 
senses and stimulates the creative impulses,” 
vys Alan Campbell. While many design 

‘as come from exotic places—the block 

ts of northwest India inspired Pindi 





j 
Stripe (i 


*)—some are fresh interpretations 

of images closer to home. The spirited 
Montecito (right) captures the vitality of 
sun and sea. ABOVE RIGHT: He also offers a 
collection andpainted silks by Peter 


Fasano ir 5 New York showroom. 








weaving and dying processes of In- 
dia, Japan and Indonesia. 

“In my early years in New YorkK— 
between trips—I made many friends 
in the design world,” Mr. Campbell 
says, mentioning Van Day Truex, 
Billy Baldwin and Sister Parish. 
“When I had time, I would paint,” he 
recalls, “yet I must admit that nobody 
ever wanted to buy any of my paint- 
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ings. But after my trips to the Far 
East, I began to experiment, making 
batik prints in my bathtub, and I sold 
those as fast as I could make them. 
After I’d been creating my own fab- 
rics for some time, Sister Parish 
showed some of them to Diana 
Vreeland and to Halston. Diana 
Vreeland put her stamp of approval 
on them, and both Sister Parish and 
Halston bought some. I can almost 
say that the most prestigious cus- 
tomers I’ve ever had were my first.” 








Alan Campbell Fabrics—Sparked by Distant Fires 


Finally, in 1975, Mr. Campbell de- 


cided to quit his job with the John D. | 
Rockefeller 3rd Fund and take the — 


plunge. “I started Alan Campbell,” 


he says, “with Eldo Netto, who went | 
on to buy Cowtan & Tout [Architeéc- | 
tural Digest, July 1984], and Helene | 
Wainwright, who still works with | 
me. It hardly seems possible to me | 


that that was ten years ago. I still 


’ 
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feel like the new kid on the block.” 

Alan Campbell designs most of the 
fabrics himself, although he will oc- 
casionally. commission a design from 
an independent artist. And some- 
times he will represent another de- 
signer’s fabric collection, such as 


Peter Fasano’s current handpainted _ | 
silks. “My design philosophy,” Mr. - 


Campbell says, “can be summed up 


in terms of wanting to keep on doing . | 


what I’ve been doing, but doing it bet- 
ter. Specifically,” he adds, “I like to 


continued on page 258 
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Ultra Lights 
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Aworld of flavor in 
an ultra light. 
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fo © Philip Morris Inc. 1984 


Kings: 5 mg ‘tar; 0.4 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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and a 19th hole, Arizona style! 


Arizona's Country Club Resort is long renowned for our three great golf courses - two 
designed by Robert Trent Jones, But, at The Wigwam, great golf is just the beginning of a 
great Phoenix vacation. Our weekly cook-out is a favorite with those who enjoy New York 
steaks, country fries, and a well-told golf yarn. We also offer a total Tennis Centre, 
horseback riding over miles of trails, two pools, health clubs, trap & skeet, superior 
cuisine, nightly entertainment, and secluded accommodations in a 900-acre oasis. 


Great Arizona Holiday - 7 days/6 nights, $593.00* includes your guest room with patio, 
all breakfasts and dinners, Phoenix Airport transfers and your choice of unlimited golf, 
tennis with private lessons, or horseback riding. 


THE WIGWAM 
 Hagenet Cony Cll got 


Litchfield Park (Phoenix), AZ 85340 


Telephone: (602) 935-3811 Call our Toll-Free Number 
Clark Corbett, Vice President 


*per person, double occupancy, Sept. 21 to Jan 3; Jan 3 to April 6, $727.00; April 6 to May 30, 9651.00. More or fewer nights 1 
available. Choose this popular package or Full American Plan rates from $80.00 per person. Very special children’s rates, too 247 
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For Customer Service 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST - 











As our valued customer, you 

deserve the best available 
/ service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 
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THE WINE VAULT sa GIFT 


for SOMEONE VERY SPECIAL. 
YOURSELF for EXAMPLE. 





Ske OUCH ta small apatiment. 
Gall 1-800-533-1564 fora frcecolot brochute. 








If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





Vixing@Leisure 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 




















Presenting 


GARDEN 


DESIGN 
A book as beautiful 
[as the gardens tt displays. 


fw pastimes are as rewarding as 
_frdening. And few gardening books are 
rewarding as Garden Design. Inspiring, 
autiful, comprehensive, it is the 
_{mplete one-volume reference on the art 
garden design...from history... design 
‘les ... garden types ... to planning and 
plementing your own garden ideas. 


id now you may examine Garden Design 
{EE in your own home for 21 days. 
ith no risk. Just return it at our expense 
you don’t agree it’s everything we say. 
i richly bound 10” x 10” format is filled 
th hundreds of exquisite photographs 
d pages of expert advice from 
| ofessional designers. 


ardens throughout history. 
1e book begins with a lively survey of 
rdens throughout the ages. From man’s 
rly concepts of the Original Garden, the 
thors trace the theory and practice of 
dens up to modern times. Examine the 
ench ideal of symmetry and order, the 
riental ideals of peace and meditation, 
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| Card # 
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moti VATE 


your interest in gardens. 


landscape garden, and the influence of old 
world ideas today. 


Ideas for your own garden. 
Learn the elements of garden design, 
fundamental building blocks that give 
your garden personality and style. There 
are step-by-step details on organizing 
priorities, budgeting, style choices, 
ornamentation, plants, bulbs, seeds, water 
and landscape design. And you don’t have 
to be a country squire to make a beautiful 
garden ... it can be done in a tiny urban 
yard, even on a rooftop! 


Gardening with the masters. 
Finally, Garden Design shows you how 





some of the world’s most prominent 
landscape designers work. See how each 
approaches the total design of a garden, 
and how each combines both theory and 
personal taste with the gifts of nature to 
create a masterpiece. Take what you need 
from these experts to help build your 
own garden. 


Examine your own copy free. 
We are so sure you'll enjoy this landmark 
volume, we invite you to examine it free 
for 21 days without obligation to buy. 
Simply return the attached postage-paid 
reply card (or the coupon) to reserve your 
copy. Enjoy the never-ending gifts of 
the garden! 


Special offer: yours for just $29.95 * (regularly $35) 


ee coupon and mail to: The Knapp Press, 111 10th St., P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 





GARDEN 


Yes, please send me 








DESIGN 


copy/copies of Garden Design at $29.95* each. I understand that if not completely 


satisfied I may return my copy/copies within 21 days and owe nothing further. 


0 Bill me 


Signature 


Name 
Address 


City 


(1 I enclose my check or money order 


(J Charge my order to: (J Visa 
Exp. date 


CJ MasterCard 


(All credit card orders must have signature) 


State Zip. 








*Plus shipping, handling and applicable sales tax. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. E81 
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do flower prints that are interpreta- 
tions of traditional designs, and what 
I call loose geometrics—rather simple 
patterns with lots of open space.” 

Mr. Campbell is emphatic about 
his place in the current revival of his- 
toric design and traditional fabrics. 
“T don’t reproduce antique fabrics,” 
he says. “I draw on the past rather 
than recreating it. | may interpret a 
traditional design, but it goes through 
the filter of my own consciousness. I 
like nineteenth-century chintzes in 
nineteenth-century houses, but I 
don’t want to make them.” 

Color, a particular interest of Mr. 
Campbell's, took on special signifi- 
cance after his experiences in the Far 
East. “In Indonesia,” he recalls enthu- 
siastically, “when a shopkeeper un- 
furls a length of native batik, it’s a 
revelation. The colors move in such 
strong rhythms across the cloth. 

“Traditionally,” he adds, ‘there 
has been a much bolder use of color 
in parts of the Far East than we are 
used to in the United States. In India, 
for instance, you see Sikhs with their 
dark skin and gleaming black beards 
wearing bright pink turbans, and the 
Rajasthani peasant women of north- 
west India wear skirts of red and 
green and saffron yellow that sur- 
round them like bright pools.” 

Drawing on his feel for Indian 
color and design, Mr. Campbell has 
recently created a collection with 
names—Srinagar, Shalimar and Pindi 
Stripe—taken from the romantic Vale 
of Kashmir in northern India. 

Japan, another longtime source of 
inspiration, prompts Mr. Campbell to 
the observation that there the colors 
are more subtle than in India, possi- 
bly because of the more northern cli- 
mate. “In both East and West,” he 


ABOVE RIGHT intertwining stems trail 
along Potalla, a pattern inspired by an antique 
Kashmir carpet. riGHT: Alan Campbell trans- 

lates the energy of the places he visits into 
vibrant motils. Cannes (left) and Antibes, 
originally batiks now adapted for printing, 
recall the “carefree carnival atmosphere 

of the Cote d’Azur,” he says. 





Alan Campbell Fabrics—Sparked by Distant Fires 


continued from page 254 


says, ‘the cooler climates tend toward 
softer tones. In southern climes, ev- 
erything—food, spices, scents and 
colors—is surreally strong.” 
Personally involved in the creation 
of his fabrics, Mr. Campbell also en- 
joys coming up with evocative names 
for them. Many have a Far Eastern 
influence, while some are simply a 
product of Mr. Campbell’s imagina- 
tion. ‘Kells, a small geometric print, 
comes from the design on the skirt of 
a little figure in the Book of Kells,” he 
explains, referring to the famous me- 
dieval illuminated manuscript on dis- 
play at Dublin’s Trinity College. “ 
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named one of my designs Potalla after 
the Dalai Lama’s palace in Tibet,” he 
continues, “because it was the most 
exotic place I could think of.” And, he 
says of a geometric called Bhutan, 
“That pattern is really more charac- 
teristic of Islamic design. I probably 
should have called it Afghanistan or 
Caucasus, eu those are not such felici- 
tous names.’ 


Felicity would seem to be a hall- 


mark of Alan Campbell’s life and 
work. By his own admission he is 
happier than he has ever been with 
his career, and his fabrics, he says, are 
“upbeat, cheerful and not too serious. 






They’re popular in resorts—Palm 
Beach, Hobe Sound, Palm Springs— 
for that reason.” 

Surprisingly, the designer uses his 
fabrics sparingly at home. “But,” he 
says, “sometimes I walk into a room 
when I’m on a trip and there, unex- 
pectedly, is one of my fabrics. When 
that happens it’s a wonderful sur- 
prise, because it’s like running into 
someone you know very, very well 
and are very, very fond of.” 

—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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THE WICKER WORKS 1983/STONE & STECCAT! PHOTOGRAPH 


ETER ROCCHIA 


THE WICKER WORKS 


Corporate Headquarters and Showroom 


Send $2 for color brochure 





boston/george and frances davison; portland/wayne aarclaUamlalen 
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267 Eighth Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone (415) 626-6730; telex 330408 


san francisco, los angeles, chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms inc; troy (mich.)/nancy mason: new york/jack lenor larse 
dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; He 





TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 











Step Table designed by J. Wade Beam 











NEW YORK 979 Third Avenue, D&D Building CHICAGO 946 Merchandise Mart 
DALLAS Suite 310, Design Center, 1025 N. Stemmons Frwy. ATLANTA Suite 423 ADAC BOSTON 75 Kneeland Street 
PHILADELPHIA Space 104, The Marketplace SEATTLE 5701 Sixth Avenue South ST. LOUIS 3526-28 Washington Avenue 

SANTA MONICA 1646 18th Street Contract showroom: New York, 232 East 59th Street 























SHOWROOMS: STROF EIM ROMANN, INC. 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, i 
Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Miami, ‘New York, Philadelphia, 155 East 56th Street, New York, NY 10022 lf 
San Francisco, Seattle, Washington D.C. Through designers and fine stores f 
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RICHARD GREEN 


44 Dover Street 





Opens 9 October John Frederick H 
Fully illustrated catalogue The Home Farm 


$20 including air mail postage 


iB aN London W1X 4JQ 
Jens) ‘ i: 01-493 3939 
af 5 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 


erring Senr (1795-1865) 


Signed and dated 1864 


Canvas: 22 x 30 in/56 x 76cm 


Annual Exhibition of Sporting Paintings 


including works by the following artists 


Henry Alken Senr 
Edmund Bristow 
Alfred de Dreux 
Lionel Edwards 
John Ferneley Senr 


Sir Francis Grant PRA 

Harry Hall 

John Frederick Herring Senr 
John Frederick Herring Jnr 
Ben Marshall 


Sir Alfred Munnings PRA 
John Nost Sartorius 
James Seymour 

Jacob Thompson 
Charles Towne 








Immediate seating in the wings. 





The largest afd most extraordinary 
antique resource in Ae world. 





1 Art Galleries, Inc.,425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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In Eden’s Wake—Gardens of the World 


IT IS NOT HARD to imagine that even a 
modest cottage garden retains an an- 
cestral memory of Eden, “the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yield- 
ing fruit.” Like the most carefree 
gardens, the great ones of the world 
come forth from the seed and the 
earth; but they. are also man-made 
glories of an extreme and discrimi- 
nating aestheticism, representing the 
will to design, to shape, to overcome 
the limitations of nature by imagi- 
nation and relentless labor. Gardens, 
too, are the fruit of national prefer- 
ence and tradition, as this month’s 
books illustrate. 


Gardens of France 
by Anita Pereire and Gabrielle van Zuylen; 


223 pages, 250 illustrations, 64 in color. 


Harmony Books, New York, 1983. 
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By Elizabeth Hardwick 


This sumptuous volume is a pan- 
orama of outstanding past and 
present French gardens. It is an 
exemplary work of historical and 
horticultural information, written 
in a graceful style and splendidly 
photographed and documented. 

In France, palace and garden ex- 
isted as complementary aggrandize- 
ments. Henri II built Chateau d’Anet 
in 1549 for his mistress, Diane de 
Poitiers, and a splendid Renaissance 
garden was laid out in squares, with 
“arabesques of grass, aromatic plants 
and the most popular flowers of the 
time.” Early on, the Italian influence 
prevailed in the French decision to 
view a garden as an ambitious whole 
of related parts, united by paths 
and balanced placings. 

A century later, the symmetrical 








ABOVE: A botanical bazaar of color and variety, 
Comtesse Héléne d’Andlau’s garden in Nor- 
mandy pays homage to the English style, the 
informality of their gardens having tempered 
French precision for centuries. BELOW LEFT: In 
Dordogne, Chateau de Hautefort obeys a more 
classical French order. From Gardens of France. 





garden at Vaux-le-Vicomte aroused 
the envy of Louis XIV and led to the 
preeminence of the great gardener 
André Le Notre, who was called 
upon to design the landscape sur- 
rounding Versailles. Long unbroken 
vistas, fountains, stonework, clipped 
yews and “carpeted” terraces became 
the standard for formal gardens 
throughout the world. 

A garden is a grave, as someone 
wrote, a grave of the flowerings of 
the seasons, and the gardens of 
France were also lost in the graves of 
wars, revolutions and vandalism. 
Many of the ancient “living” gardens 
in this book survive by way of the 
restorations practiced by contempo- 
rary owners. But not all are green 
geometry for the chateau. A splendid 
garden was created by author Anita. 
Pereire, on the site of a ruined thir- 
teenth-century abbey near Chartres. 
Coauthor Gabrielle van Zuylen chose 
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continued on page 268 
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His family gathered around him on that chilly 
} vember day to bid him final farewell. Papa put up T 
éyrave facade. 

He sensed his brother’s awkwardness when they 


€ibraced. And, most clearly, he felt a pang of sadness as he 

Ioked for one last time into Mama’s tearful eyes. ee Wi a ee 

| ~ Then the approaching train’s high-pitched shriek broke e e 

fesilence. And his family was suddenly left far behind. ¢ * a : ¢ 

| Call France. Ten minutes can & IS Cc : 00 


average just 79¢ a minute: 


.  ) 
| Saying good-bye is never easy—but saying hello is, for America 
ith AT&T. A ten-minute call to France on AT&T can average & 


Just dial the call yourself any night from 6 pm until 7 am. 
If you don’t have International Dialing in your area, you'll still get 
1e same low rate as long as special operator assistance is not required. 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 


| France 


vate Level Average Cost Per Minute For a 10-Minute Call** Hours 

; Economy -79 6pm-7am 
| Discount $1.00 1pm-6pm 
| Standard $1.32 7am-1pm 


Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less. All 
rates are for calls dialed direct from continental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% Federal Excise Tax. For further infor- 
/ mation, call our International Information Service, toll free 1 800 874-4000. 
| During Economy time periods. © 1985 AT&T Communications 
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The right choice. 





y=has ) Not simply because of its elegant 
ze ndance of recreational opportunities. But also because of a unique 
_ Quality that permeates all 1,436 acres of this vibrant place. @ In some ways, it’s 
| a quality that’s hard to describe. And yet whether one lives in an estate here, a 
luxury condominium or a richly appointed cluster home, it’s a quality that’s hard 
to miss. So don’t. Get everything you could ask for in a style of life. Everything 
you deserve. At Boca West. € $110,000 to $3 million. Contact Boca West 
located in Boca Raton, Florida, at 1 800 327-0137, in Florida 1 800 432-0184. 


«3 BocaWest 


Arvida Realty Sales, Inc 
Licensed Real Estate Brokers 










985 Arvida Corporation. Void in states where prohibited by law. This offer is not available to residents of New York and New Jersey. 
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Entire room settings 


Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using Our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder ‘‘Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector’ by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. 








Showrooms open by appointment only. 


WENDELIGHTING 


Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 








. oe Marketed by Sandcastle Resorts 
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NEW YORK: — 

306 EAST 61 SIREET 
NEW YORK 10021 
(212) 753-2358 


CATALOG AVAILABLE $15 (R’ di NDABLE WAH FIRST PURCHASE) 








CHICAGO: 
HOLLY HUNT, LTD. 
DALLAS, HOUSTON: 


DAVID SUTHERLAND, INC. 
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for her own garden setting an 
eighteenth-century stud farm, where 
she built a modern house. 

Monet's garden at Giverny—“or- 
ganized anarchy’’—was to be the 
open-air studio of the great Impres- 
sionist painter. With its massed 
nasturtiums, water lilies, weeping 
willows and flowering cherry trees, 
the garden became a sacred grove of 
inspiration and illumination. The in- 
tensity of the painter’s passion over- 
came expense and labor, and the 
garden grew into an expression of a 
life’s vision. By the masterpieces he 
created on canvas, it may be said 
that the plantings at Giverny have 
transcended even the passage of 
a garden’s seasons. 

Inevitably, Monet’s garden came 
to be an influential comment upon, 
and even a rejection of, the staid 
formality of the French tradition. 
Also, the planned naturalness and 
blooming exuberance of the English 
style made its claim on the older 
French horticultural philosophy. 
Internationalism and eclecticism are, 
in landscaping as elsewhere, the 
definition of a modern sensibility. 
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In Eden’s Wake—Gardens of the World 
continued from page 264 


ABOVE: Emerging from a tranquil sea of stones, 
a trio of rock islands lends pleasing rhythms 
and a delicate sense of balance to the Zen 
landscape at Ry6an-ji. From The Gardens of 
Japan. BELOW: Hippo-shaped boulders play- 
fully steal the show in the Ichitani garden, 
a careful ploy by the landscape designer, 
Kubo Tokuz6, to detract from the overwhelm- 
ing presence of a large hill behind the trees. 





The Gardens of Japan 

by Teiji Itoh; 228 pages, 220 illustrations, 
70 in color. Kodansha International, 
New York, 1984. 

In 1883 Monet saw an exhibition of 
Japanese prints, and thus came about 
his determination to build in his own 
garden curved wooden bridges over 
water. The bridge first appeared in 
his paintings in 1895, and the idea of 
a water garden, bordered by Japanese 
peonies, became, we are told, some- 
thing of an obsession. 

The same world of mysterious - 
shape that captured Monet’s imagi- 
nation is depicted in The Gardens of 
Japan, an outstandingly learned and 
fascinating book by Teiji Itoh. West- 
ern sense of scale and adornment is 
confounded by the spectacular qui- 
etude and simplicity of the Japanese 
arrangement of nature. This world of 
stones, raked gravel, still water, moss, 
clipped pine and flowering branches: 
is of great antiquity and theological 
complexity. Looking at the gleam of : 
the cherry tree in blossom and the 
autumn maple reflected in a pool in- 
clines us to accept the early Japanese 
notion that the gods dwelled in trees. 
The idea of “borrowed scenery” meant 
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ll a8 ; Well,itwon't belong now, 
rom 0G TP willit? Cold. Freezing rain. 
yey ae Snow. Looks like no more char- 
grilled steaks or hot dogs for 
this year. 

Unless, of course, you 
have a Jenn-Air Grill-Range. 

With a Jenn-Air you can 
enjoy delicious “outdoor flavor” 
indoors 365 days a year. Smoke 
and cooking odors are vented 
to the outside. You don’t even 
need an overhead hood. 

You also get a convert- 
ible cooktop that lets you snap 
in any accessory you choose in 
seconds—#rill, griddle, fryer/ 
cooker, rotiss-kebab or wok. 

A “selective use” oven* 
that changes from radiant to 
much fasterconvection cooking 
with the flip of a switch. | 

Andif youbuya Jenn-Air 
4900 Grill Range now, before 
November 24, you'll get a deal 
that'll make your mouth water. 

See your participating 
Jenn-Air dealer for details. He's 
in the Yellow Pages. There may 
never be a better time. 


Jenn-Air’ 
The imest one ae 
evercreated. 









*Model $105 has radiant only. «|, 
©1985, Jenn-Air Company * 
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SERVICE. 
UNDERSTATED 
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OVERWHELMING 
VIEWS. 


With rooms starting on the 28th 
floor, we guarantee you spectacular 
skyline views of Manhattan every 
single time you stay. 
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In Gertrude Jekyll on Gardening, the renowned English gardener makes “no claim either to literary 
ability, or to botanical knowledge” but only “to be on closely intimate and friendly terms with a 
great many growing things.” Summarizing a philosophy that has inspired many a gardener, | 
Gertrude Jekyll wrote: “I am strongly for treating garden and wooded ground in a pictorial way 

and for so arranging plants and trees and grassy spaces that they look happy and at home.” | 
In the end, “the best purpose of a garden is to give delight and to give refreshment of mind.” 


In Eden’s Wake—Gardens of the World 
continued from page 268 
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that the sky, the floating clouds and 
the distant mountain were all part 
of the garden’s “conceptual illusion.” 
Elegant minimalism, these gardens 
seem to westerners, but they contain 
elaborate refinements of the most 
imaginative kind. As seen in this 
splendid book, the gardens seem to en- 
large in our view, and yet never cease 
to recall the simple perfection of a gift: 
“a single yellow iris wrapped in an 
elegantly folded white paper.” 


Gertrude Jekyll on Gardening 

edited with a commentary by Penelope 
Hobhouse; 336 pages, 28 illustrations, 4 
in color. David R. Godine, Boston, 1984. 
The ideas and practices of the great 
English gardeners Gertrude Jekyll 


and Russell Page inspired some of the 
designs for the outstanding twenti-~ 
eth-century French estates. If this 
would signify a sort of editing of the 
French tradition, it is well to remem- jf 
ber that the fine English garden is | 
as painstakingly and consciously or- 
dered as any other. Still, the English 
tradition commonly brings to mind a 
gorgeous, somewhat unfettered fruit- 
fulness of hardy and annual growths, 
edging toward the woodland with its 
berries and blossoms and old wild 
flowers. The style is irresistible, and 
much of it is associated with the 
name of Gertrude Jekyll. 

She studied to be a painter, “but 
failing eyesight in her fifties led to 
her abandoning this career in favor of 
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an increasing interest in gardening 
_and garden design.” Fortunately, Miss 
Jekyll lived until 1932, when she was 
almost ninety. She worked her own 
garden of fifteen acres, wrote, and 
with the distinguished architect Edwin 
_ Lutyens, produced over fifty garden 
designs to accompany his buildings. 

A vast knowledge of horticulture 
and a contempt for ostentation were 
combined in her work, along with a 
hardy, countrywoman’s practicality. 
Noticeable above all is what might 
be called her sympathy for the labor 
required to produce the garden’s 
purpose: “repose, and refreshment, 
and purest enjoyment of beauty.” 

Gertrude Jekyll on Gardening is a 

valuable anthology of her horticul- 
tural writings, most of them taken 
from the famous Wood and Garden. 
The book is a calendar, beginning 
in January and ending the following 
December. An unmannered richness 
of descriptive detail, side by side with 
exact advice, created this irreplace- 
able journal of the seasons’ progress. 
“A rose garden may often be made 
much more delightful by having 
some point of interest besides the 
roses, for nothing is more usual than 
to find that, except in the few weeks 
of its fullest bloom, the rose garden is 
rather a dull place.” Such is the tone. 

Reflections on the color and varied 
heights of the herbaceous border 
‘made Gertrude Jekyll’s “philosophy” 
a source of hopeful imitation to the 
ambitious gardener, without repel- 
ling the efforts of the less ambitious, 
with their homespun plantings deco- 
rating rural cottages and urban semi- 
detached households. A universality 
of application and colorful suitability 
were the gifts she had to offer. 

The distinguished gardener Penel- 
ope Hobhouse has edited the book 
and bracketed Miss Jekyll’s text with 
interesting and useful additions of 


her own about modern varieties, hy-, 


brids and laborsaving devices. The 
result is an enlightening edition of a 
classic for the library of the gardener. 
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Beautiful, 
even in muslin 


Hickory/KayLyn are subsidiaries of Hickory Furniture Company: 
KayLyn, Inc. PO Box 2366, High Point, NC 919-884-2244 


Showrooms: Chicago @ Dallas @ Denver @ High Point Miami @ Philadelphia 


© San Francisco ® Washington, DC 


Redecorate your home 
without tearing it apart. 


Look for the Forecast tag to make sure 
you're getting authentic lighting from 
Forecast. 


Innovative, imaginative, dramatic Forecast 
Lighting creates a totally unique 
atmosphere. 


Hang an 
original 
work of 


art. 
elses 


It’s the practical way to redecorate. 
By practically doing nothing. 


For a showroom near you call 800-421-6049 \. 
Ext. 258 In California call 800-228-0570 Ext. 258 
Forecast Lighting Company 

500 North Oak Street, Inglewood, GA 90302 











SAVE $100 
and more on top-of-the-line 
White Goose Down 
comforters and pillows— 
generously filled and sized 





Bed down with an heirloom goose down comforter from 
You may have found a goose down comforter 


like this in a fine old European inn—and Ylancy a 


looked for it ever since. Look no further. It’s only here, at this price... made exclu- 
sively for us—to our demanding specifications—by the largest manufacturer of down 
products in the country. We asked for excellence you can measure—and feel... comfort- 
ers so soft and light that they end your nightly struggle with bed covers. ... The most 
restless sleeper in your family will not kick out from under (probably). 

There are no synthetic materials—just nature’s own, pure and simple, treated with 
great care... 100% cotton, woven to an extravagant thread count of 230 per inch... 
corded (not just stitched) edges... extra-generous sizing ...a unique quilting pattern 
that keeps the down from shifting to one end and giving you the cold shoulder. . . the 
finest white European goose down—and more of it (min. 550 cu. in. per oz. fill power) 
sO you stay cozy when the thermostat reads 40° (Our twin has more down than many 
king-size comforters.) Machine wash or dry clean. Store in its own zippered case. 

A comforter of this quality is more than an investment, good for 40 or 50 years (or 
more). It’s a friend for life. 

For ultimate comfort, pair it with pillows of goose down or goose down/goose 
feathers. They never go flat, even after repeated washings. 


Crafted with pride in the U.S.A. Filling from Purofied Down Products 


12 

$16 

$19 

COMFORTER COLORS Single color: It. blue; camel; burgundy; cream. 

Reversible: |t. blue/cream; camel/cream; burgundy/cream; also, burgundy/med. gray. 





GOOSE DOWN PILLOWS White on white (fill wt. in ozs.) 
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CALL TOLL FREE 
@ 1-800-852-5200 


OR ORDER BY MAIL: 
{)Check []MasterCharge [(] Visa [] American Express TOTAL 


/ Delivery 3-4 weeks 


exp Date GUARANTEE 
If at any time you are not 
completely satisfied with any 
product we sell, we will 
replace it or refund your 
purchase price in full. 































































$35 (48 oz. 


Total of items above 


Please add $5.00 per comforter and $3.00 
per pillow for shipping and handling. 


New Jersey residents add 6% sales tax. 
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BELIEVES IN 
THE DIGNITY] 
OF WORK. | 


The world is not filled with | 


freeloaders waiting for an ) 
American handout. 1 
We know. In 33 countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin Americi 
we support projects based on hj 
work and self-help. Women’s 
cooperatives in Mali and 
Bangladesh. Solar-powered irrig 
tion pumps in dry Somalia. Tod 
and medicine for the refugees it) 
war-torn Central America. Tra 
tional and high-yield rice variet} 


" 


to stem starvation in Kampuch) | 


We see the world’s hungry as 
our neighbors—hard-working, 
in need of the tools and time y« 
money can buy. Invest in their} 
future, and you buy your own | 
family a brighter tomorrow. 


We know we can move the 
world, because we have found a 
place to stand. 


Box N400 

115 Broadway 
Boston, Ma.02] 
617 482-1211 


A full, audited financial repo 
available from Oxfam Amei 


4 or, for New York residents, 
\ the Department of State, Offi 

Charities Registration, Albis 
Y, NY 12231 
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MAIL TO: NANCY FLEMING’S DOWN SHOP 
Dept. AD, 80 New Bridge Rd., Bergenfield, N.J. 07621 














MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest \abel 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


ADDRESS 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

L] Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 


__ include your label with your order. 


~ COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 


Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 : 





STRIKE IT RICH! 


with Germany’s oldest Government guaranteed State Lottery, the 
SUEDDEUTSCHE KLASSENLOTTERIE 


Next lottery starts November 9, 1985 and lasts 6 months. 
340,178 guaranteed winners of only 700,000 ticket numbers. 


Almost every SECOND ticket number is a sure WINNER! 
We have increased our total payout to 87 MILLION U.S. DOLLARS — equivalent to 


262 MILLION D-MARK 


Imagine, you buy only ONE TICKET and participate in 26 weekly drawings. 
You have 26 WINNING CHANCES to gain a jackpot and become a 


MILLIONAIRE 


We make many Millionaires and notify every winner. 
Ail prizes are TAX FREE in Germany. This is your chance of a lifetime. 
















Do not delay— Order your ticket(s) today from 
LOTTERIE FREUNDEL, POB 700230, 6000 Frankfurt/Main, West Germany 
@ee20e202020808000008000080808080 ee 
0, Please send me: 
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JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 
PRESENTS 
THE FREDRICK REMINGTON 
BRONZE COLLECTION 


We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptures of 
Frederick Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and 
Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art 
Deco, Art Nouveau, Classical, 
Western. and numerous animal 
studies. 


JEWELRY AUCTION INC. 
21 South, Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 
Phone (305) 339-9103 

TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 
Call or write for FREE catalog. 
ALL DEALERS WELCOME 





The Buffalo Horse 
H-36”’ L-22%2”’ W-11%”’ 
Markings Stamped: 
HENRY-BONNARD BRONZE CO. 
FOUNDERS, N.Y., 1895 


“Largest Bronze Supplier In The World’’ 
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ENGLISH 5440 HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD 
Satinwood Inlay on Plume-Figured Mahogany 











FRENCH 6297 TRANSITION COMMODE 
Exotic Inlays on Rosewood - Ormolu - Marble Top 


write for our complementary brochure 
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In Eden’s Wake—Gardens of the World 


continued from page 271 


Reflections of Nature: 
Flowers in American Art 
by Ella M. Foshay; 202 pages, 149 illus- 
trations, 119 in color. Alfred A. Knopf, 
in association with the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York, 1984. 
For Wordsworth a host of golden daf- 
fodils was a dancing delight, and 
for Tennyson the little half-hidden 
flower in the crannied wall contained 
the secrets of all creation. The picto- 
rial artist does not view the flower in 
so general a fashion. Instead, each 
bloom is a battlefield—one of color 
on the dewy petal, of structure in 
the amazing droop of the head on 
the stem, of indecision in the waver- 
ing greens of the leaf. A portrait of 
a plant or flower is a precise crea- 
tive task at every point, and yet, like 
poetry, the rendering is imbued 
with cultural history and the drift of 
each period’s changing conception of 
nature itself. 

Reflections of Nature derives from 


A colorful jumble of blossoms and _ berries 
spills onto a marble ledge in Severin Roesen’s 
Still Life: Flowers and Fruit, ca. 1855, from Re- 
flections of Nature. A pioneer in the American 
still-life genre, the German immigrant helped 
pave the way for floral themes in American art. 


/ 


the 1984 exhibition of American 
flower paintings at the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art in New York. 
Ella M. Foshay, the author, organized 
the exhibition, and out of her study 
she has produced a complex and 
very interesting discourse on this 
aspect of American art. 

The richness and variety of Ameri- 
can flower paintings and drawings 


begins with the classifying botanists | 


and naturalists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. As a subject, the flower endures 


up to the present moment, in the | 


complicated visions of such contem- 
porary artists as Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Ellsworth Kelly, Jennifer Bartlett and 
others. For Georgia O’Keeffe, the 
flower challenges the human ability 
Her art is concerned with 
giving form to “the unexplainable 
thing in nature that makes me feel 
the world is big far beyond my 
understanding.” 

Through a profusion of flowers in 
a vase, a painter seeks to display, in 
the arrangement and rendering of 
each specimen, the abundance of flo- 
ral variety as a fixed gift of nature. 
This, in the author’s view, is the 
painter’s sharing of the perceptions 


to see. 
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Wee serious cooks 
choose KitchenAid* 
than any other mixer. Small 
wonder. 

Its heavy-duty motor is 
so strong it kneads the thick- 


THE SERIOUS MIXER FOR 
SERIOUS COOKS. 


est dough easily. With its ten- 
speed solid-state control, you 
can mix, knead or whip, for 
perfect results every time. 

Add one of our optional 
attachments, and you've 
got a food grinder, a shred- 
der, a slicer, a strainer, even 
a can opener. 

So if you're serious 
about the joys of cooking, get 
the mixer with the profes- 
sional reputation. 


KitchenAid. 


For the way it's made" 








hat's because KitchenAid” 
dishwashers have the 
unique Triple Filtration System 


YOU JUST RINSED YOUR 
LAST DISH. 


with a hard-food disposer. 
It's so tough it can grind up 
food, even an occasional 
olive pit. 

This way, you won't have 
to rinse dishes by hand. 

And because it’s built by 
KitchenAid, it's built to last. 

Now, doesn't it make 
sense to have a dishwasher 
that does all the dishwashing? 


KitchenAid: 


For the way its made" 
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In Eden’s Wake—Gardens of the World 
continued from page 274 





COLLECTION OF HERSCHEL AND CARYL ROMAN 


Unlike many modern paintings, Morris Graves’s 
Iceland Poppies—A Triumph of Hybridization, 
1970, is so clearly inspired by nature that a 
critic wryly suspected Graves to be “the child 
of a lady ornithologist by a geologist father.” 





of the great Swedish naturalist of 
the eighteenth century, Carl Linnaeus, 
who thought of nature as a “static 
and perfect organization of separate 
facts, conceived by God at creation 
and continuing without change 
into eternity.” 

On the other hand; Two Fighting 
Hummingbirds and Two Orchids, by 
nineteenth-century artist Martin 
Johnson Heade, expresses, perhaps 
unconsciously, the organicism and 
adaptability to environment typical 


of American philosophical thought ~ 


after the revolutionary conceptions 
of Charles Darwin. Finally, Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s Jack-in-the-Pulpit and Black 
Iris series of paintings seek nothing 
less than(the “structural soul” of the 
blooming plant. All of this is greatly 
illuminating, and yet the pictorial 
flower remains—even in the case 
of the formal and the abstractionist 
painters—a mystery of prodigal beauty © 
and awesome perfection of design 
and coloration. ‘ 
This splendid book, with its many 
full-color reproductions, is an “art 
book” and also a spectacular instruc- 
tion for the eye and the mind of the 
gardener. 
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IN PALM BEACH 
LIFESTYLE. 


The Plaza...an elegant 
condominium in the shadow 
of Palm Beach. 






Lobby by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
dition of the great residential 
hotels of the world. Appoint- 
ments you would expect... 
in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
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Occupancy this season. 
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Thomas Hope English 
Regency armchair of 
mahogany, finished to 
faux rosewood, gilded 
in 23 kt. gold leaf. 


New 120 page 
catalog —$8.00 
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designer or architect. 
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Sotheby’s 
1334 York Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/606-7000 


Pages 166-173: 
John F. Saladino, Inc. 
305 East Sixty-third Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/752-2440 


Pages 174-181: 
Robert Metzger, AsID 
210 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/371-9800 


Pages 182-187: 
Gallery Paule Anglim 
14 Geary Street, San Francisco 
California 94108, 415/433-2710 
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Galerie Hervé Odermatt 
85 bis, rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré 
75008 Paris, France, 33-1-266-9258 


Lefevre Gallery 
30 Bruton Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-629-2250 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. 
6 Albemarle Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-629-5161 


Weintraub Gallery 
992 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/879-1195 U 








; G j & 
ARISTOCRATIC ELEGANCE. & 
RIGHT HERE, re 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Stately in-town homes in the Riverdale of yesteryear...designed with 
echoes of English countryside manors. A community of 30 homes ina 
wooded area above the Hudson River...with a pond, ducks and swans... 
just 15 minutes from mid-Manhattan. Maintenance-free, with a Resident 
Concierge. By appointment only. Our limousine will pick you up in N.Y.C 
or Westchester. (212) 601-2400. Uniquely conceived for your unique 
lifestyle, $640,000 to more than $1,150,000 


DEBE 


less than twenty minutes from 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Seventh Street 





680 West 246th Street, Riverdale, New York 10471 * (212) 601-2400 
Sponsor: Delafield Estates Ltd. * Exclusive Markeung and Sales Agent: RAMS Marketing. Inc 
The complete offering terms for the Homeowner's Association are in an Offering Plan 
available from Sponsor. H80-0013 



































SADDLE RIVER, NJ 


The finest materials, traditional craftsmanship and modern 
technology have been united to create this new home of 
timeless elegance. Washed brick exterior, slate roof with 
copper flashing and inlaid gutters. Domed foyer with second 
floor gallery, grand staircase and marble floors. Period molding, 
marble and parquet floors, panelled library, state-of-the-art 
kitchen. Master suite with sitting room, bedroom, bath and 
dressing room. Great room with full wall fireplace and views of 
New York City skyline. This gracious residence is situated on 
two anda quarter acres on one of the highest points in this very 
prestigious community. Offered at $2,250,000. LUX 174 








SPECIAL PROPERTIES DIVISION® 


For information on this home and other exceptional properties 
call our Special Properties consultant at 1-800-543-7732 or(in 
New Jersey) 1-800-441-0002 








BDL TirygsVescstielcen free 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 


PNalife[e(-meiore)id-jame)iat-manl-alc mid iisment-lee)(- Malic \ Ae 
18th century Early American shovel and poker. 
Reproduction Williamsburg style brass andirons. 
Reproduction brass club fender (expandable) © 
with black leather seat. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. 
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ELEGANT, HIGH-RISE HOMES AT THE GATEWAY TO RIVER OAKS. 

WHERE OLD WORLD APPOINTMENTS MEET NEW WORLD CONVENIENCE. \WHERE TURN-OF-THE-CENTURY SERVICE IS FOUND IN 
?WENTIETH-CENTURY SURROUNDINGS. WHERE PURCHASE INFORMATION AND A PRIVATE SHOWING CAN BE YOURS 

BY CALLING Mrs. HOLMES AT (713) 524-7156. 2121 KIRBY DRIVE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019. 


A PROPERTY OF GIBRALTAR SAVINGS ASSOCIAI 
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CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 


CALIFORNIA 90212 (1) 213/273-5262 
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150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE LJ BEVERLY HILLS 
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Detail from Top of Paris, 40” x 30” oil painting by Americo Makk. 


In asilvery sheen, the majestic serenity of Notre Dame is reflected throughout this painting 
and focused from the eyes as a perpetual message of human aspirations. The aqua blue 
hues pulsate in this composition, underlining the elements of all that Paris represents. 


AMERICO MAKK 


Having received formal training in Europe, Americo MakkGpent 13 years in South 
America as an Official artist of the Brazilian government and a professor at the Fine 
Arts Academy in Sao Paulo before settling permanently in the United States. He has 
consistently received gold medals and other honors on all three continents as one of 
the world’s outstanding Master Painters. His portraits hang in the Vatican Museum, 
the White House and other places of eminence. He exhibits regularly with his wife 
and son, award-winning artists Eva and A.B. Makk. Lahaina Galleries is one of very 
few selected galleries showing Makk paintings. 


Uy aviauna Garuerirs Maur TOut FREE 1-800-367-8047 


EXTENSION 108 
Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaiana, Hawaii 96761 
Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Drive, Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 « Gallery Kaanapali, Whaler’s Village, Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
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COME TO THE PLEASURES OF PARADISE 
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VIEW FROM THE LANAI! OF THE SHERATON PRINCEVILLE HOTEL OVERLOOKING HANALEI BAY. SPECIAL INAUGURAL PACKAGE RATES FROM $96 TO $240 EFFECTIVE 8/1/85-12/20/85 


meeivre 1 THE SHERATON PRINCEVILLE 


Hanalei Bay, Kauai, Hawaii. 
The moment has come to 
experience the peace and 
beauty of ageless dreams at 
the most alluring resort the 
Pacific has ever known, the 
Sheraton Princeville Hotel. 
You can spend your whole 
vacation here contentedly 
taking in the beauty of 
Hanalei Bay, complete with 
its velvet background of 
verdant, volcanic peaks. 


Or you can play 
championship golf, tennis, 
! : go boat or helicopter touring, 


and explore a myriad of other 
exciting Princeville pleasures. 
And now you can fly direct to 
Kauai from the U.S. Mainland. 
So come to the pleasures 
of paradise soon. 














COME TO THE SHERATON ISLANDS—HAWAII Sheraton Princeville Hotel 


13 RESORTS AND HOTELS OF ENGAGINGLY DIFFERENT STYLES SHERATON HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLDWIDE 
AND CHARACTER WITH ALL THE BEST BEACHES AND ALL THE BEST LOCATIONS P.O. BOX 3069, PRINCEVILLE, KAUAI, HAWAII 96722 808-826-9644 


The hospitality people of ITT 





SHERATON PRINCEVILLE 


ede 


or Sheraton toll-free 
Come to Sheraton for A’Advantage’ Miles 


Applicable on SET and rack rates only. 


OAHU WAIKIKI: Sheraton Waikiki, Royal Hawaiian, Sheraton Surfrider, Sheraton Moana, Sheraton Princess Kaiulani. MAKAHA: Sheraton Makaha Resort and Country Club. KAUAI Sheraton Kauai. Sheraton 
Coconut Beach-Kauai, Sheraton Princeville. MAUI Sheraton Maui. MOLOKAI Sheraton Molokai. HAWAII Sheraton Royal Waikoloa, The Volcano House 





Call your Travel Planner 
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Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Chinese Chippendale Cabinet, English c: 1760, W. 54, H. 96 
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We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Cig fe 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 
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BAKER - HENREDON : KARGES - KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. : MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER «WHITE 


—— 





LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20041 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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DESIGNED FOR SUCCESS. 


UNIVERSAL 
GENEVE 





A fine watch has way of defying the passage of time . . . From the graceful lines, the carefully matched diationts 
to the technology of the Golden Shadow Quartz movement. 


Universal Geneve’s masterful styling includes both our “Venise Collection” from 325.00 to the “Splendide 
Diamond Collection” up to 8,500.00. 


See the extensive Universal Geneve Collection at these fine stores. 


eSon ERSAWYER 


EWELERS 
Sacramento’s Fine Jewelry & Gift House J Eb S 
638 Fourth Street 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 


3332 El Camino Avenue 1001 K Street (707) 546-0372, 


Sacramento, CA 95825 Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 487-7853 (916) 442-9081 
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Today, an extraordinary new dwel- 
ling experience rises gracefully from the 
shores of Idaho's Lake Coeur d'Alene. 

Park View Tower. Nine stunning 
stories of the finest luxury condomin- 
ium living to be found anywhere in 
the Northwest. 

The view: a breathtaking vista of 
lake, mountain, forest and sky. 

The setting: a rugged, pristine wil- 
derness of unsurpassed grandeur. 

The homes: superb residences of 
remarkably unique beauty, quality and 
individuality. 

Here is a dwelling you help design 
and orchestrate. From the coverings 


e 


nave our 0 


uld rdinary dwelling-houses built... 
orences as might suit and express each mans charactd 


ccupation, and partly his history.’ 


John John Ruskin 


that adom your floors. To the fittings 
that grace your cabinets. 

Your options are many. Your flexi- 
bility, virtually limitless. 

And each choice is an entirely per- 
sonal decision. 


Within Park View Tower you'll find 
the full shared facilities of a private 
health club. A 60-foot indoor pool. 
Sauna. Massage room. Jacuzzi hot tub. 
And a social room, with kitchen, for 
large-group entertaining. 

Out in the sunlit warmth of your 
Park View Tower balcony, recreational 
opportunities are abundantly clear. 

There's sailing and swimming. Hik- 
ing and biking. Tennis. Nearby golf. 
And much more. 





The substantial amenities of Coeur 
d'Alene lie at your doorstep. And Spo- 
kane is just a short drive west. 

Home. Spa. Retreat. Investment. 


Park View Tower is a unique op- 
portunity to live your dreams. In a res- 
idence of exceptional elegance. Amid 
spectacular scenic splendor. 


It's an experience in luxury living 
intended for a select few. 


We invite you to be among them. 


Park View Tower homes range in size from 
approximately 900 to 3,000 square feet. Prices 
start at $120,000. For a complete portfolio on 
this extraordinary residential opportunity, 
please call or write today. 
























PARK VIE 
TOWE 


301 First Street 
Coeur d'Alene, Idé 
83814 


1/208-666-24 
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AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 








= Pacific Design Center: Space 4, 
Los Angeles : CA + (213) 657-0890. 
= Beverly Hills Showroom 
Beverly Hills CA - (243).65 
= Design-‘Center Sout 
_ Laguna Niguel 














Aria 
5 pc. place setting 
$100 


GEARYS 


CALL TOLL FREE 
LOCAL (213) 273-4741 
OUTSIDE 213 (800) 243-2797 


351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 
DECORATORS, WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES. 
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James M Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 







131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/(408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/(617) 749-4868 






Agency: The Cornell Co., Sunnyvale, CA  - CLA1674 
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Kubisak’s Antiqu 


Home FurnisHings fete 
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(714) 494-1771 =. “2 ,%3305'Laguna Canyon Rd., Lagana Beach,.CA 
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if Over 11,000 square feet of fine French & Austrian furniture. 
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Erté, The Master of Art Deco, expresses his 
immense genius in creating three inspirational 
bronze sculptures, each embodying the basic 
freedoms and strengths that symbolize America. 

“Liberty, Fearless and Free,’ the first sculpture 
in this series, magnificently depicts Erté’s per- 
sonal vision of the Statue of Liberty. Part of 
the proceeds from the sale of this Limited Edi- 


This sculpture is also available in a 10 ft. 
monumental version offered first to a 
purchaser in each State of the Union. 
; Erté, now in his 93rd year, 
has continued to 
flourish with 
incredible vision 
and vigor. His 
\ unyielding 
\ spirit 
parallels 
other great 
artists of our time... 
Picasso, Chagall, Miro and Dali. 

A legend in his own time, Erté’s sculp- 
ture has been sold at some of the very 
finest Auction Houses in the world. 

Due to the escalating value of Erté sculp- 
ture in recent years, we believe “The 
America Series’ could provide an excel- 
lent investment opportunity. 


*Special series price $25,000. 


© 1985 Fine Art Acquisitions Ltd. 


justice,” Ht. 18’, Ed. 500, Price $6,500* Photography by Dan Rosenhecht 





For example, 
‘Victoire,’ the first 
bronze in the world 
renowned “Erté 
Sculpture Collec- 
tion;’ was issued in 
1980 at $2,400.00. 
Recently it sold at 
the prestigious 
Christies Auction 
House for 
$14,300.00. 


“Peace,” Ht. 27'’, Ed. 500, Price $10,000* 





tion Bronze will be donated to the New York \ The America 

Statue of Liberty Centennial Commission to . Series” is one of 

help raise funds for the restoration of “Miss Be Ertes most Liberty,” Ht. 26/1’, Ed. 500, Price $15,000° 
Liberty” and Ellis Island. important 


sculptural achievements, one that will 
stand as testimony to this man’s greatness 
and become a lasting contribution 

to the entire world of art. 


Each sculpture is accompanied by a 


Certificate of Authenticity. 


Dyansen Galleries have on permanent 


exhibit “The Erté Sculpture Collection,’ 


“Erte, Images in Bronze,’ and ‘The Erté 
America Series.’ 

To order the entire series or individual 
bronzes, write or call 


Dyansen (jalleries 


789 Beach Street, San Francisco, CA. 94109 
(415) 928-0596 - Toll Free (800) 232-3888 
11 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 489-7830 
122 Spring Street, New York, NY. 10012 
(212) 226-3384 
433 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA. 70130 
(504) 523-2902 + Toll Free (800) 572-2444 


Subsidiaries of Fine Art Acquisitions Ltd., A Public Company. 


Call Toll Free 
(800) 847-4234 


Free Full Color Brochure Available 
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AND 
MARBLEIZING VIDEO CASSETTE 


Create a custom setting for your 
design project or home. Simple 
step-by-step procedures for 
beautiful hand-painted finishes. 
For architects, designers, paint- 
ers, furniture finishers or the do- 
it-yourselfer. Includes all formulas 
and techniques. 


e Silk Striae 

e Early American Striae 

e French Brush 

_© Suede Glaze 

e Stone Finish 

e Fantasy Marble 

e Mediterranean Villa Glaze 


Send $59.99 to: 


SUN PALACE PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 885273 
™. San Francisco, CA 94188-5273 
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Images. Open Aik Endless Horizon. A couple Hundred sailboats. Roof 
rop TeNNis. Cocktails in The sky. Dancing in the clouds. A stroll through 
Waikiki. A long day at the beach 
For RESERVATIONS Call your TRAVEL AGENT OR 800-228-7000 
The Westin Ilikai. 
The right place for a Moment in time that will never leave you. THE WESTIN ILIKAI 


Honolulu 














Historic in concept. 

Historic in acceptance. 
The Royal Oak, 

of course. 











| _ Known only by those who know. 


/ ee one watch stands alone for exclusivity. 
Audemars Piguet, a watch known only by those who 
know; a watch whose Swiss heritage dates back to 1875. 
Those of you who seek the same deliberate exclusivity 
will find it in the Royal Oak; 


internationally recognized 
because of its distinctive ll CMa Me 
bezel locked in by eight 
hexagonal bolts to keep water locked out. 
The Royal Oak: day, date and moon face, or 
day and date, or date, or perpetual calendar. 
In 18K gold, or 18K gold and steel, or all steel 
for men and women. 
Others may never know why you have chosen 
to wear an Audemars Piguet. 
But you know. You've always known. 


fine jewelry 














245 POST STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 + (415) 392-1200 





——— 
Phyllis Lapham Ltd.) 
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18th & 19th-CENTURY ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS | 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA | 

















BALDACCHINO 


919 'N Court of the Fountains * Mission and Seventh 
- LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD » LOS ANGELES 90069 » PHONE 657-6810 P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921 + Telephone (408) 624-5354 
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The sky is not our limit. 


Our commitment is to meet your needs through proficient service, 
a complete product line and an unreserved dedication 
to quality, value and industry leadership. 


Call us for the location nearest you. Ewser U, 4 
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‘Specializing in Interior Plant Design” 


Interior designers of plant life 
create an atmospbexe. 

for your specific nee@sSSs 
Each plant is personally sani 
for it’s maturity and characte 

to enhance your home or office Sy 
RESIDENTIAL AND = 
COMMERCIAL 

INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
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SALES, DESIGN & SERVICE 


PALM SPRINGS, (Home Office) 
(619) 320-3355 


BEACH CITIES 
(213) 427-4189 

































Some of Our 

Interior Creations Include: 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
ee 1 Palm Desert Resorter 
BEVERLY HILLS/LOS ANGELES Steven Chase Associates 
(213) 595-8231 E.F. Hutton 
Gene Autry Hotel 


Eisenhower Complex 
‘ SAN DIEGO a grea c Watt Industries Projects 
» | (619) 421-5401 THE NATION C.R. Langslet & Son Projects 
neneeannes Sr Se SENTERIORSCARE” Royce Hotel 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY MAGAZINE Palm Springs Savings Bank 
(818) 342-9691 Palm Springs Life Building 




























Cathedral Canyon Country Club & Model 
: = Mission Hills Country Club Models 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA ission Hills Country Club Mode 


(602) 265-6657 


silly Reeds 
Red Robin Restaurant 
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18th & 19th Century Furniture 


Paintings @ Bronzes @ Clocks 


(714) 494-4820 
Open Daily - 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach 
Interior Design Service 


Now Available 


6 CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 








The way it looks 
is only half the stor 


With Biffar Doors, you get the most beautiful and 
advanced security doors in the world. 


Our doors are available as complete entry systems, 
including, for example - 


1. Choices from styles in copper, pewter, cast glass 
oak, mahogany, french and PVC coated in 150 
colors. 

2. Our 100 styles and accessories can create over 
1000 combinations including sidelites, transoms, 
arches. 

. Thermal efficiency equalling a three-foot thick 
brick wall. 

. Double neoprene’ weatherstrip. 

. Thermally blocked aluminum frame. 

. Un-pickable security locks. 

. Integrally reinforced hinges. 

. Decorative security grates. 

. Bullet-proof insulated decorative glass. 

. 1-1/8’’ thick thermopane with Italian designer - 
inner glass. ; 

11. Jobsite delivery. 

12. 5 year guarantee. 


wo 


SCOONOOs 


_ 


See the product of over 50 years of 
European Craftsmanship. 


& 
Now you know - ® 
“‘the rest of the story”’ al 
Dealer inquiries invited. 
Door Studio 


BIFFAR DOOR STUDIO « (209) 296-3500 
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‘his Year Gwe Nn AHevitcom. 
Cheste From Wese vatqne And Exceptional Ant Values. 


\ AV/AN ie Allegories Of The Arts Suite $3,200 


tin Galleries presents 
's ‘‘Allegories Of The 

/ Just in time for holiday 
ving, this classical four- 
suite of original lithographs 
\mbossment was introduced 
|New York Art Expo where 
jived world-wide recogni- 
nd was immediately sold- 
/ publisher Edmond 
nan. 








ig America’s leading Alvar és a 
“'Music’’ 26%” x 20%2” 


r, Austin Galleries has 
ed 20 suites from this hand 
1 edition of 295, to be 

_ \d at the special ‘Art Expo 

~ Ublication price of $3,200. 


order these magnificent 

_, Visit our nearest gallery or 
ill free 800-4-Austin. Austin 
ries also has a limited num- 

t Alvar watercolors and oils 


1 from $3,500 to $25,000. 





“' Architecture’ 20%2” x 26%” 


tree Out-Of-Town Orders 
00-4-Austin 





“Dance And Literature’’ 
20%” x 26%" 





Special Purchase THE AUSTIN 
ADVANTAGES 
Offering ¢ 5-Year Exchange 
Privileges 
gine, for only $995 each, © Certificates of 
able to add original, num- Authenticity 


e Free 800 Phone 
Order Service 

¢ Free Shipping and 
Insurance on Toll 
Free Orders 


, limited edition, Chagall 
signed lithographs to your 
iIction. These works have sold 

much as $3,500 each. 
roll Meesl(-lelcetiteliMolmae) (ola 
ion and energy distinguishes 
two great lithographs as 
ollector works of heirloom 
ty. 
\ithout a doubt, this is the 
value ever offered on Ree pe ee 
s by this world class artist. A t e G ll ° canipdauieicees > ated ; CHICAGO | ier. 
je edition aa es the us in a er es Fisherman’s Wharf Southfield 677 N. Michig 
Wer size is 24” x 34”. ion - i 781 Beach Street (313) 557-2480 (312).943-3: 
America’s Leading Art Resource Since 1966 re era y eboes’a Alley: 1/7: eae 
Corporate Offices 344 W. Colfax, Palatine, IL 60067 312-358-8750 And Soon ‘Pier 39’ - ae pee rn Con Trae 
PS . ° Fair folal- Ma meh dal enter I 
Toll Free Out-Of-Town Orders Dial 800-4-Austin - (313) 593-4225 i 629.117 
‘ oie Sa beam “€ Courtyard V 


NOTICE: Duetolimited - 
inventory all sales subject 
ire} avallgbitity, 4 





Lover’s Bouquet Paris Donkey 


Latco’s Nuance®/Accents Series is a 
olutionary ceramic tile component syg 
that lets you be the artist. The s 
elegance of Nuance, the striking vibra 
of Accents, the design flexibility of 
dlesticks® the aesthetic durabiliit 
Nuance® Stoneware and the custom 
appeal of Classic Molding comprise a 
so highly versatile it remains unmatq 
t within the industry. Whether the inst@ 

ee tion is interior or exterior, residential 
commercial, Nuance/Accents provij 
one of the most extensive color pale| 
on the market and offers an infinite sou 
of design possibilities. Each of the uj 
can function independently; however, 
beauty of the series rests in the way 
components can be coordinated 
each other and with other design 
ments. With the Nuance/Accents Se 
you no longer need to seek out sev 
suppliers to accommodate your cus 
ceramic tile installation. Everything 
need, in perfect color and size compati™ 
ity, is provided...along with an endl 
avenue to create. For a copy of 
Nuance/Accents portfolio, contact 
Latco distributor today. 


(47 C0 > 


PRODUCTS 


2943 Gleneden Street, Los Angeles, CA 90039 
(213) 664-1171 
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Art of the Ancient World — Volume IV, A Guide for the Collector and Investor 


Over 600 museum-quality works of art, all illustrated 
in full color, priced from $750 to $250,000, from 
Royal-Athena Galleries, the world’s leading source 
for genuine ancient works of art. This major catalog, 
the largest ever published, not only includes Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian and Near Eastern Art, but also has 
a fine selection of ancient jewelry, European sculpture 
eed Yom OMIM its CimaC ciel R@le(aiicle-laamesley.| 
a \ African and Oceanic art, Pre-Columbian Eskimo, 
American Indian, Mexican and South American 
antiquities. 
208 pp., 192 color plates — only $15; hardbound $20 
(add $5 for overseas airmail). Telephone orders may 


be charged to your American Express or Visa /Master- 
card account. 
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Our 27 years of expertise stand behind our guarantee | 
of authenticity. We specialize in assembling complete ' 
specialized collections of fine art for museums and 
for private and institutional investors. Inquiries are 











architects and interior designers. 


“153 East 57th sol aN royal- athena galleries 474 North Beverly Drive 


New York, N.Y. 10022 Beverly Hills, Ca. 90210 
~. @212)-355-2034 : Jerome M. Eisenberg, Ph.D. Director 1212) 50.1100 
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HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E 


COAST HWY., CORONA DEI 
(714) 675-2583 


MAR, CA 92656 
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“Embracing Couple.’ A bronze sculpture by Susan L. Rothstein. 
9% "high on white onyx base. Limited edition of 10. $700. 
Susan L. Rothstein, 80 Santa Clara Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94127 (415) 664-8453 


x 
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* x 
Division of Artisans Brass Products 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YE 
‘OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEE 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in 
Solid Brass Beds, - 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 
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RENAISSANCE 


Authentic Antique 
a elrere lean relacne, 
Binliteee orelirent 


165 
ro) ielnre pm Gelli elinl(¢mesom 10/6) 


Day 10—5 


(805) 688-6 
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BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
heats the streets. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don’t make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 
street. And next to home, there’s no 
place like a Boys Club. 

You see, a Boys Club really is 
more than just a club. It’s a place 
where a kid connects with the pro- 
mise of a future. No wonder over 
1,200,000 kids keep coming to 
1,100 Boys Club facilities located all 
across America. 

Let’s face it. Beating the streets 
isn’t easy. But with the help of a 
strong Boys Club, a kid has much 
more than a fighting chance. 



















An elegant era 
Antique Pool Tables 












VILLAS BY THE SEA 





SAN DIEGO 


TIJUANA 


e Lest Hept Secrelin the Worlt ROSARITO 


Financing Available 









21 Exclusive Villas Priced from $225,000, 

all have magnificent ocean views. Located 

in Baja California, Mexico at KM 40'%, 
Tijuana-Ensenada Road, 10 miles south of 
Rosarito Beach. Write PO. Box 1948, San Ysidro, 
California 92073. Phone (619) 569-2515. 


CAPTURE THE ESSENCE OF 
ELEGANCE WITH WORLD CLASS 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


Start with an unusual accent piece important enough to become the focal point of any 
room. Or to build a new ambience. Classic elegance recognized around the world. 


The intricate detail, handcrafted cabinetry and brass accents are authentic Old World 
design. Techniques of handpainting, gold leaf application and lacquering were passed 
from centuries of Oriental artisans. 


Together or alone they take first place in today’s sophisticated homes. 


Our worldly staff will show you how to make them work for you here. Our selection 
is unrivaled. 


im Vian oN usyes 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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01 SOUTH VERMONT CA 90020 TEL (213 
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Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


flo 


FOR SALE 
THE EIFFEE TOWER STEPS 


19C. English Sideboard, 30” Deep, 96” Long, 112” High, $10,000 


SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS 


An advance call is suggested. | 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 
if 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 
From Europe and The Americas 


~ OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 


RMEL-BY-TFIE-SEA, CALIFORNIA A historically rare and unique opportunity 
(408) 624-7178 to own the original spiral staircase from 
the world’s most important architectural monument 


om NI be SEVOY INTERNATIONAL 
ae " a DEL RS SERMICE Architectural Antiques e Fine Art « Classic Cars 


be ' ? A (805) 985-3377 


c26 CALIFORNIA COLLECTION 





MIiCNVLE 


nporary Landscape Painting 


1 Conter 


orado Idyll Oil on Canvas 





24" x 20" 


The Waning Day Oil on Canvas" 


This Month In Carmel ._——\,; 
One-Man-Show 
Mr. Fetherolf will be present 







gf 


—Champagne Reception— 
Saturday, October 26, 5-9 pm 
Call for your personal invitation 


es 





Complimentary color brochures available 
upon request 





Sculpture by: 


24" bE « 36" Oil on Canvas 
iss Cosatoy care Mnyleate dato Gre) (eM \y(clol-lipexeveamisat-mac-val diram\/ttalme)m@auriule-lewavas 
‘Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, 








° In the Permanent Collection of the R.W. Norton Museum, Shreveport, LA 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, 


Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard 
Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, 


Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, 
Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moigniez, 
Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser 


jaul Moon, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, Richard Danskin, 
nes Verdugo, Robert Wood, Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, 
ichard Zolan, Neil Boyle, Sikorski, Philip White, Sande, Babinski, 
\Fritz Goosen, Martha Gilman, John Haskins, Maxfield Parrish 


Full Color Catalogue $15.00 
(64 Pages, 48 Artists Featured) 


INC, 


alleries | 
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For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 


West coast’s largest Representing over 70 renowned artists 

CARMEL— in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth + P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-By-Th “S 

(408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1- 800-821-5387 | 

SEATTLE—1514 5th Ave., Seattle, WA 98101 y (208) 622-6644, WA Only 1-800-622-ARTS, Na 
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Z ARCH IT E CTURAL DIGEST 


Architectural Digest is truly the premier 
international n zine of fine interior de- 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. ; 


As youa nticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be feuede, Architectura 
Digest, make sure you will always have 
your 1983 issues easily accessible. 


LSTDIG WHOLIELIGDUV 


Architectural Digest has designed for you 


Mon.-Fn. 7A.M SP M. Pacific Time 
Service, call 2 
may be ship 

*Architectural 


od separately. Offer good in USA and C 


Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A605 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 


NAMI (Indicate 


quantity 


ADDRESS #201111 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.25 


CITY Grand Total $ 
(Please add amount indicated in(_ ) 


STATE for shipping and handling per unit shipped.) 


In California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. 
13-836-7090.) Prices effective through December 31, 1984. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items 


_ > ARCHITECTURAL DIGE 


this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Tw 
slipcases will hold 12 valuable issues — 
a full year—of Architectural Digest. 


Keep them on your bookshelf among yo 
most treasured books. Both the cover a 
spine of the slipcase have been imprintef 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 


I 


Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 
Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. 


(For Customer 


anada only 


Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission. 


| Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
(add 6.5% sales tax if delivered in California), 


Visa MasterCard 
American Express 


| Diner’s G 
Exp. Date 


Card #*# = 


Signature —— 
(if Charging) 


Make your yard the most 
elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative and! 
joyable outdoor living rooms has. been th’ 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experienc 
shows both in awards for design excellenc 
and in the increased home equity our design 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up 
We take a personal, professional approach t. 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tota 
design. We work with your contractor o 
FusrereyvebeetsyeleM=>:qel-}u(-yeLerclemoreyoleucVelce)ucmiaelone-t 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems 
Fusteetoel=)bbet-meyvtcelole) up borelole) ur-buct-tomme-Ce Leb betemjor 
Feboe MmUhoLet-habetemoy(o(c) um olole) Mr-bolelm=t-bucl-soMEJiccih 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbourn 


AND ASSOCIATES 


9348 Santa Monica Boulevard 

Beverly Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-1230 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 759-764 
Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 ) 
Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-1131 
La Jolla/San Francisco 


PCRAT LISMANSHILE 


Merril sS*¢FINESa | 





























~ Incomparable quality and wide selection are the Backed by four generations of expertise in presenting 

hallmarks of the chinoiserie lacquer furniture offered by quality, value and personalized service, Manheim 

Manheim Galleries. The range of selection encompasses Galleries is a total resource for traditional interior design 

antiques such as a magnificent 12-fold black lacquer — whether you're designing a home, an office, a luxury 

_ screen crafted in 1674 to the finest lacquer-work furniture hotel — or a castle. 

available today. Today’s lacquer-work furniture is Manheim Galleries — there’s nothing like it in the 

handcrafted in the old style and is available in numerous world — tradition and craftsmanship at its finest. 
: orgies St sli RN SE ea g ene neuen a ane eeu! 

standard colors and designs as well as in custom design. A fronily raitition of the forest 


Manheim Galleries also offers an outstanding display 


of 17th, 18th and 19th century European antique 2 | 
furniture, prestigious European lines of furniture and N / (> 
lighting fixtures, and custom-designed antique repro- Cium7) CYICS 


ductions hand-made in its own custom furniture studio. DALUAS © SAN FRAN CIPSGO 








1 Hallas Design Center « Ste. 550 + Dallas, TX 75207 « (214) 742-2364 » Showplace Square West « Ste. 28 + San Francisco, CA 94103 « (415) 626-4114 
TO THE TRADE | 
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lie La Barge Collection of 
distinctive mirrors, tables, and 
folding screens is available 
through Gallerie La Barge 

at these fine stores: 


J.H. BIGGAR 


Pasadena, California 


J.H. BIGGAR 
Santa Ana, California 


THE BON 
Tukwila, Washington 


DAVIDSONS FURNITURE 
SHOWCASE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


FORSTER’S INTERIORS 

Sterling Heights, Michigan 
FOWLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


FOWLER’S WEST END 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


FUERNISS FURNITURE SHOWCASE 
Macon, Georgia 


FUHR’S FURNITURE, INC. 
Shawnee, Kansas 


KIRKWOOD’'S WAYSIDE 
FURNITURE 
Fresno, California 


LIPPMANN’S FURNITURE & INTS. 
Peoria, Illinois 


MAGGIE'S ON 37TH, INC. 
Savannah, Georgia 
MANOVER, INC. 

Penns Park, Pennsylvania 


MEHAGIAN’S INTERIORS 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MIDDLETOWN INTERIORS 
Middletown, New Jersey 


PAYNE’S HOME FURNISHINGS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


PAUL SCHATZ 
Portland, Oregon 


ROBERT’S FINE FURNITURE 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


SCOFIELD FURNITURE COMPANY 
Sacramento, California 


THE TANNERY 
South Bend, Indiana 


For your free brochure write 


Dept. 864 
P.O. Box 905-A 
Holland, Michigan 49423 
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For finish variation, Folio 16 offers faux 

- Goatskin and green N ephrite on select 

__ pieces. The wall system includes a bar 
and an entertainment center, perfect 

. forTV,VCR and stereo equipment.. 

Other wall units provide a host of versatile 

storage and display opportunities. 

- Carvings throughout Folio 16 are crisp 

and clean, emulating as nearly as possible 

those found on antique models. 
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Folio 16 represents a successful blend of East and 
West — ancient Oriental forms adapted for modern living. Taken 
from the Ming and early Ch’ing dynasties, the fore) | (=xor (0) @R=>.44118)1 6 
authentic joinery and carving motifs made irresistible in a 
faux goatskin finish. To explore this exotic world, we 
invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Folio 16 
catalog send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. All5, ei xe NC 28655. 





| For those who value excellence. : 
| Henredon. | 
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Folio 16 represents a successful blend of East and 
West — ancient Oriental forms adapted for modern living. Taken 
from the Ming and early Ch’ing dynasties, the collection exhibits 
authentic joinery and carving motifs made irresistible in a 
faux goatskin finish. To explore this exotic world, we 
invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer. For a Folio 16 
catalog send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. All5, Mores NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence. 


Henredon. |. 
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eae Villa with a View 

132 Melding Traditions on Oyster Bay 
Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern, FAIA 
Text by Stanley Tigerman/Photography by Peter Aaron 








142 Gilltown Stud 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertram R. Firestone in County Kildare 
Interior Design by Ann Greely 
Text by James S..Wamsley/Photography by Derry Moore 








15© _ Elements of Style 
Variations on a San Francisco Theme 
} = Interior Design by Jay Spectre, asip 
| ———— Text by Peter Carlsen/Photography by Russell MacMasters 





cover: The enclosed back porch of T. Furlow 162 Southern Comfort 


Gatewood III’s Georgia residence. Photography John Rosselli’s Rustic Touch in a Georgia Country Home 
by Steven Brooke. See page 162. Text by John Gruen/Photography by Steven Brooke 





178 Urbane Unity 
Reinterpreting a New York Classic 
12 Letters from Readers Interior Design by Michael de Santis, asiD 


Text by Helen Dudar/Photography by Peter Vitale 
22 People Are the Issue z pai sles : 





184 Crafted for Art + 
The American Focus of a California Collection 
Architectural Restoration by Marc Appleton, AIA 
Text by Carter Ratcliff/Photography by Nakashima and Tschoegl 


38 Guest Speaker: Muriel Spark 
Footnote to a Poet’s House 


54 Russell Lynes Observes 
The Far-From-Identical Twin Cities 





188 The Poetry of Place 

7O _ Artist’s Dialogue: Castle of Batres Honors Its Literary Heritage 
John Chamberlain Interior and Landscape Design by Luis Moreno de Cala ee 
The Squeeze and the Fit Text by Catherine Styles-McLeod/Photography by José Luis Pérez 


Raat ; Gilt Edged 
92 aie ee ; 202 A Designer’s Bravura Statement 


5 : Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asip 
pebitele Romances Boston Ee : Text by Anthony Haden-Guest/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


116 Art Notebook a 





The Blazing Stars of Marlborough 2, eae lcal Leics 
By We ae aon Nga ie sae aie == A Reasoned Residence in the Dominican Republic 
— —_— 2s Architecture by Savin Couélle 
262 Antiques Notebook Text by Charles Bricker/Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 


The Bernheimer Legacy 1m ee 74 aq ART AND | ANT QU ES : 


280 _ Travel Notes: Roderick Cameron — 





Return to Egypt 172 Art: Painted Alphabets 
wae == a The Visual Life of Words and Letters 
298  Reader’s Directory Text by Carter Ratcliff 





216 Antiques: Dining with Nobility 

ra Prema y Continental Porcelains of Celebrated Owners 
Copyright © 1985 Architectural Digest Publishing Corp. All rights Text by John A. Cuadrado 
reserved in all countries. Copyright contents may not be reproduced 
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156 Architectural Digest Visits: 
Geoffrey Holder and Carmen de Lavallade 
Text by Avis Berman/Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





196 _ Gardens: Small-Scale Adventures 
Living Patterns of History 
Text by James D. Houston/Photography by David Zanzinger 





210 _ Architecture: Ross Anderson 
Text by Paul Goldberger /Photography by Tony Soluri 





228 Historic Houses: Willa Cather 
Remembrances of a Friendship/The House at Red Cloud 
Texts by Yehudi Menuhin and Phyllis C. Robinson 
Photography by Tony Soluri 
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Bterford lamp. It’s set afire by the ie worlds most radiant : ry: 
sets—in short, elevated ing illumination ic 
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oe Think of us as 
the jewel 
of the Caribbean. 


Come bask in the beauty of 
duty-free shopping 
for the worlds finest watches, 
jewelry, china, and crystal. 


We're renowned in 
the Caribbean for carrying the 
leading brand names at 
some pretty dazzling prices. 


Only in St.Thomas, St. Croix, 
and St. Martin. 


Sitde~Switerland 


Known by the company we keep. 
Call 800-524-2010 for our full-color catalog. Major credit cards accepted. 


« 
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‘ The British National Trust is 
charged with preserving Britain’s cul- 
tural heritage. 

It is the largest private landowner in 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
It owns gardens, castles, monuments, 
churches. Medieval buildings and 
archaeological sites. And one mile of 
coastline in every ten. 

In fact, it owns most of the famous 


places you would care to see in Britain, 


Many of the 
Pap cpetd that are 


part of Britain’s history are owned 
ay the National Trust. 







including more than two hundred British National 
beautiful historic homes. Trust dealer nearest 

Century has been chosen to re-create you, write us at 
selected pieces of treasured furniture Century Furniture 
from these houses. Each piece ishand- Co., Dept. A3, 
crafted of carefully selected woods,with Hickory, NC 28603. 
authentically reproduced brasses and 
a deep respect for the sensibilities of 
the original cabinetmakers. 

For the name of the exclusive 


CENTURY FURNITURE COMPANY 






















































































CHARDONNAY 





You know our 
Cabernet ... Now 
our Chardonnay is 

available in fine 
restaurants and 
wine shops. 


_ Jordan 


Alexander Valley 


ESTATE BOTTLED 


B27 
Chardonnay — 
Alexander Valley 
Se ee 
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JCCELLATI 


THE NEW AGE OF ELEGANCE... 
BUCCELLATI. 
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Silver from the exclusive Buccellati collection. Designs that set the 


. world standards of artistic peoecar and functional impeccability 
the confidence that comes from knowing you own the best there is 
Buccellati. Candlesticks $2000 pair. Sterling Box $1500. 


46 East 57th Street, New York 10022 For information write or call 1-800-223-7885 














Last i t, she found a perfect pearl on the 


half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 
And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 
the anniversary. 

But this morning, there was a package. And a note of 
simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a perfect 
strand of perfect pearls— minus one. 

Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
dreams. And with a famed soil and stain resistance built 
permanently into the pile yarn of Anso'lV nylon—evena 
five-year wear warranty—to ensure that these moments 
will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you and a free book- 

















Carpets, PO. Box 1208, Dept. 7719, Dalton, 
GA 30720. ) 
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Quality For Your Home, Beauty For 


Sez © 1985 West Point-Pepperell, Inc. 

















Connoisseur Collections 


—our special new shop 


dedicated to the art of living 


Come see the riches we've gathered far and wide. Everything unique, 
original, selected with a connoisseur's eye for those who love 

the unexpected, the rare and unusual. Tablecloths of shimmering silk, 
fine silver and china, exquisite glass and superbly crafted ceramics. 
Find bowls and candelabra of wood as rich and mellow as honey, 
intriguing hand-dipped tapers, magnificent table settings and 
beautifully glazed tureens. Come to browse for gifts. Come to 
beautify your home. You'll delight in our ever-changing selections. 
Discover Connoisseur Collections on the Ninth Floor, Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue. 
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Versatile, thin, elegant in all 18 kt. gold. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. | 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced at $4500 and $7000. 








SLAVICK’S 


A Fine Jeweler Since 1917 


Convenient locations in the greater Los Angeles metropolitan area. 1-800-232-2406 Ij 





























Of The 
6 Best Hotels 
In America, 


They Are 


All Four Seasons 
Hotels. 


As rated by international 
bankers in Institutional 
Investor's annual survey of hotels 
around the world. 
Reported September, 1983. 





Four 
Seasons 
Hotels 


Canada ¢ England 
United States 


Call your Travel Agent 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Each month when my copy of your 
magazine arrives in the mail, I 
quickly turn to my favorite features: 
Art and Antiques. They are unfail- 
ingly splendid. And to me the best 
part is that the texts are, without ex- 
ception, erudite and informative. I al- 
ways feel that my scholarly as well as 
my aesthetic appetites have been sat- 
isfied. I was especially intrigued by 
“Voyage of Discovery” (July 1985), 
about antique scientific instruments. 
The examples pictured and the text 
were a connoisseur’s delight. Please 
continue to treat us to fascinating 
subjects of this caliber. 
Ted Wilson 
San Francisco, California 


I was interested to see your feature 
about Alden Dow (Historic Architec- 
ture, July 1985) since I don’t believe 
I’ve seen his work published for a 
number of years. His talent as an ar- 
chitect is undeniable, but the home 
he created seems too cold to live in. 
All those concrete blocks give an al- 
most industrial feel to the rooms. So 
although I appreciate his concept, I 
wasn’t able to overcome my innate 
dislike of his overriding emphasis on 
rigid geometric forms. 
Greta Amberson 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


One of the most pleasing things 
about reading your magazine is 
learning about the masters of ar- 
chitecture and design, both famous 
and little known. A case in point is 
your July 1985 Historic Architecture 
feature on Alden Dow. I wasn’t fa- 
miliar with his work before, and I 
was absolutely fascinated with his ge- 
nius—especially his use of water as 
an integral part of his design. I agree 
that it is odd that his brilliance is not 
more widely known, but I thank you 
for bringing it to light in your pages. 

Calvin McLeod 

Tucson, Arizona 


The artworks presented in “A Quiet 
Symphony” (July 1985) are unsur- 
passed, but the contrasting patterns 
of the fabrics and carpets Jay Spectre 
used seemed very distracting to me. 
With such exemplary paintings and 
objects throughout the home, a less 
complex design would have created 
a far more complementary setting — 
for these treasures. : 

Janis Myeres — 
Wichita, Kansas 


I have come to expect a cornucopia of — 
exquisite international designs from 
your magazine, but I am always 
pleasantly surprised to see homes in 
the Canadian provinces where I grew 
up. The Toronto home featured in “A 
Quiet Symphony” (July 1985) was a 
credit both to the residents and to that 
lovely city. And Jay Spectre’s design 
was inspired. Your feature beauti- 
fully highlighted my birthplace. 
Annette Chester 
Eugene, Oregon 


It was a pleasure to see pictures of 
Hammersmith Farm (“Seasons in the 
Sun,” July 1985), but I was disap- 
pointed not to be able to read more 
about the history of the house and, 
most important of all, some of Mrs. 
Auchincloss’s reminiscences of the 
summers her family spent there. 
William F. Baker 
Portland, Maine 
A 
Hammersmith Farm (‘Seasons in the 
Sun,” July 1985) must surely be the 
ideal summer retreat—a_ perfect 
blend of pastoral vistas and elegant 
living areas. The atmosphere of the 
rooms was coolly gracious yet seemed 


comfortable enough for a lazy sum-_ = 
‘ mer holiday. And I must say that the 


“pictorial history” of family photo- 

graphs added a wonderfully warm 
personal touch. 

Franklin Rogers 

Tampa, Florida 
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An Exhibition: 
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November 20th, 1985 
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a | Maurice Denis (French, 1870-1943). Baigneuses de Trébeurden. Signed 1.1.: Mav. Denis. 19. Oil on 
| canvas, 36% x 25 inches (92.7 x 63.5 cm). 
_. PROVENANCE: Galerie Druet, Paris. 








On the preceding page: 


Top: Emilio Sanchez-Perrier (Spanish, 1855-1907). A River Outing on a 
Summer Day. sipped l.r.: E. Sanchez Perrier. Oil on panel, 13 x 16% 
inches (33.0 x 41.3 cm). 







Johan Barthold Jongkind (Dutch, 1819-1891). Route le Long d’une 
Riviere. Signed |.r.: Jongkind 1865. Oil on canvas, 13 x 18% inches 
(33.0X46.3cm). 

-ROVENANCE: M. Rheims and R. G. Laurin, Palais Galliera, Paris, 4 December 1970, no. 48. 


TERATURE: Victorine Hefting, Jongkind: sa vie, son oeuvre, son epoque (Paris: 1975), p. 161, no. 
pashan “327 (illustrated). . 
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Leon Augustin Lhermitte ‘eeenchs “1844- 1925). 
canvas, 304 x 37/2 inches (77.5 X 95.3 cm). 
PROVENANCE: Private collection, New York; by descent. 
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Gaston de La Touche (French, 1854-1913). Luncheon in the Woods in the Shadow af Diana : 
Gaston La Touche. Oil on canvas, 30% x 32 inches (77.5 X 81.3 cm). iat 
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Leon de Smet (Belgian, 1881-1966). Still Life of 
Flowers and Fruit ona Tabletop. Signed |.r.: Leon 
de Smet 1913. Oil on canvas, 39% x 29% inches 
(100.3 x 74.6 cm). 
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Martin Rico y Ortega (Spanish, 1833-1908). 
Embarcadero at the Palazzo Grimani, with the 
Church of Saint Benedict. Signed 1.1.: Rico. Oil on 
canvas, 50 Xx 32 inches (127.0 x 81.3 cm). 
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Orrefors Crystal. 
What it holds is your imagination. 
oe, | | 










When Orrefors’ designer, Erika Lagerbielke, conceived the Intermezzo collection, 
she wanted to capture the imagination of those inspired by sheer creativity. And in 
keeping with Orrefors’ 250 year eritage of elegance and craftsmanship, each piece is 
mouth:blown in Sweden of the finest lead crystal and bears the Orrefors signature. - 
Orrefors Gallery, 58 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
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Poggenpohl 

series 2200 diagonal 
The dawn of a new era in 
kitchen design. 


Our new system concen- 
trates all the essential food 
preparation activity in one 
central area. 


Minimal movement 
combined with optimal 














visual control. 


Our new diagonal cabi- 
nets allow greater storage 
capacity aligned with the 
stylish design that makes 
Poggenpohl the leader in 
kitchen technology. 


The new series 2200. An 
interior designer's dream 
turned into a reality. 














FE 561, natural oak 








poggenpohl 








The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 
as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $5.50 for full 
color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp., (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
Allendale, New Jersey O7401 U.S.A., Tel; (201) 934-1511, 
Tx: 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
Poggenponhl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, 


West Germany. Est. 1892. 
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Sometimes, within the modest propor- 
tions of its rooms, a simple house can 
encompass a realm bounded only by 
imagination. This month, our Historic 
House feature is such a structure. Willa 
Cather’s childhood home in Red Cloud, 
Nebraska is both a real house—a poi- 
gnant testament to life in America’s 


heartland—and the timeless house of 


“The Song of the Lark,” a place that ex- 
ists whenever and wherever someone 
opens a Cather novel. To best present the 
twin nature of the story, we turned to 
two writers. Violinist Yehudi Menuhin, 


Villa with a View 

One of America’s most innovative ar- 
chitects, Robert A. M. Stern is also 
one of its most erudite. And Stern’s 
knowledge of architectural history is 
borne out by his buildings—provoca- 
tive reinterpretations of vernacular 
styles that are both familiar and re- 
freshingly new. A case in point is the 
Mill Neck, Long Island home that he 
designed for Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
C. Keith. Blending the classical tradi- 
tion with the elegant ease of the En- 
glish country house, it marks a new 
direction for the architect—away 
from his praised variations on the 
Shingle Style. We asked Stern’s noted 
colleague, Chicago-based architect 
Stanley Tigerman, to describe it for us 
this month. See page 132. 


Gilltown Stud 

It was not merely Ann Greely’s im- 
pressive professional credentials that 
qualified her to redecorate Gilltown 
Stud, the Irish Thoroughbred farm 
owned by Bertram and Diana Fire- 
stone. In fact, although she always 
loved design, Greely never planned 


JOHN BRYSON 


DAVID ZANZINGER 








Robert A. M. Stern 


Ann Greely 


PING AMRANAND 
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Bertram R. Firestone 


Diana Firestone 


Jay Spectre — 


who knew Cather in his youth, provides 
a personal portrait of the woman he 
called “Aunt” Willa. And biographer 
Phyllis C. Robinson explores the au-. 
thor’s early life and the role it would 
play in her work. Both accounts illus- 
trate that what lends the small house on 
Cedar Street its prominence is the stature 
of the woman who lived there. 
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Editor-in-Chief 
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on making it her career—she taught 
college French and European litera- 
ture before she ventured into the in- 
terior design field in 1971. “I thought 
of it as a part-time diversion,” Greely 
recalls. Soon enough, however, her 
firm had expanded from one room 
into a three-story building in the an- 
tebellum town of Midway, Ken- 
tucky, creating a “full-time, all the 
time” enterprise with an interna- 
tional clientele. But along with these 
accomplishments, another factor 
made her a logical choice for the Fire- 
stone assignment. On their farm out- 
side Lexington, Greely and her 
husband are avid horsebreeders, too. 
See page 142. 


Elements of Style 
Designer Jay Spectre doesn’t like to 
limit himself creatively or geographi- 
cally. He says that experimentation is 
what excites him—especially in a 


new environment. But surprisingly, . ” 


the restrained interiors he fashioned - 
for a San Francisco art collector and 
connoisseur represent the urbane 
New Yorker’s first West Coast design 
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Placido Domingo,the complete musician, 
discusses his favorite instrument. 


Every half century or so, a 
leader emerges in his field of 
such substance and force that 
he stands out head and shoul- 
ders above the rest, and the 
best. 

Even to people who have 
never graced the great opera 
houses of the world, the 
name and the voice of Placido 
Domingo are justifiably 
hailed. But for those who will 
stand in line all night to share 
the beauty of this man's sing- 
ing, he is a legend. 

A legend which can be 
heard from Hamburg to Paris, 
from Milan to New York. 

“T can only sing five or six 
performances a month,’ he 
says. “In order to give of my © 
best, I must make sure I do 
not sing too much. That is my 
responsibility to the people ‘Hi try so hard to 
see me.’ 

Placido is not simply the world’s greatest 
tenor, but rather a complete musician who also 
possesses a marvelous voice. 

At rehearsals, his mastery of the piano en- 
ables him to sit and play through the score, 
thinking of the emotions that words and music 
are attempting to communicate. 





His experience as a con- 
ductor gives him objectivity, 
not only about his own inter- 
pretation of the part, but also 
of the total performance. 

“To understand the part,’ 
he says, “one must first musi- 
cally and dramatically under- 
stand the whole. I was lucky 
to have been given the tal- 
ents to do this.” 

Placido Domingo also has 
an extremely good under- 
standing of the watch he 
chooses to wear. 

A Rolex Oyster 
Master in 18kt. gold. 

“This watch 1s perfect for 
me,’ he says, “because it 
simultaneously tells me the 
time in two different coun- 
tries...which is extremely 
useful considering the 
amount of traveling I have to do. 

‘And opera people all over the world are 
pleased too, because now I don't get them out of 
bed when I phone them. And, unlike me, this 
watch never needs a rest. You could say it’s my 


favorite instrument.” 
« M 


For the complete musician. 
ROLEX 


GMT- 


The complete watch. By Rolex. 


Pictured: The Rolex GMT-Master. Available in I8kt. gold or stainless steel, utth matching bracele 


Write for brochure. Rolex Watch U.S.A. Inc., 
World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world. 





Dept. 749, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022-5383. 
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No other big screen TVgives you impact like this. 














Simulated TV picture 
© 1985 NAP Consumer Electronics Corp 
A North American Philips Company. 
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Introducing the Magnavox 
37” TV stereo receiver/ 
monitor. 


| 
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Big screen TV was invented 
for one reason and one reason 
only—to make viewing more 
lifelike. And no one does that 
like Magnavox. 

After all, no one else has our 
exclusive liquid-coupled optics, 
which give 25% better contrast 
than our previous systems. 
What’s more, we give you an 
advanced full comb filter, an 
innovation that produces 
sharper, crisper images. 

Of course, the impact of our 
picture is only a part of the 
picture. Our new 37” set also 
has a special expanded stereo 
sound system. Its powerful 
integrated circuit creates a 
uniquely full sound that brings 
the picture you’re watching 


even more alive. 





In addition, we’ve added an 
18-function remote control that 
lets you adjust the sound or 
even switch to VCR or cable 
without leaving your seat. A full 


jack panel that has computer 





monitor capability. And a styl- 





ish design that takes up less 


floor space than a 25” console. 





The new Magnavox 37” TV. No 
matter how you look at it, it’s a 


knockout. 


THIS IS MAGNAVOX 
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project. ‘Formal and nostalgic are the 
attitudes I was trying to suggest,” 
Spectre remarks. As our feature this 
month illustrates, Jay Spectre’s work 
travels well. See page 150. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Geoffrey Holder and 

Carmen de Lavallade 

Between them, this husband and wife 
possess the artistic talents of an entire 
Broadway company. Both are cele- 
brated actors, dancers and choreogra- 
phers, and Mr. Holder is an esteemed 
director and painter. But their accom- 
plishments aren’t limited to the per- 
forming arts. The couple are also 
highly regarded art collectors, and 
works from their personal collec- 
tion—including Geoffrey Holder’s 
own paintings—have been featured 
in museum exhibitions. Yet their art 
is shown to best advantage in the 
couple’s large, chalk-white loft in 
lower Manhattan. The range of cul- 
tural influences expressed within the 
monochromatic space seems to mir- 
ror Holder’s view of New York. “It’s 
a city where different cultures rub off 
on each other. I felt the vibra- 
tions assoon as | arrived.” See page 156. 


Southern Comfort 

This month’s cover feature, T. Furlow 
Gatewood III’s country residence in 
Georgia, has come a long way from 
its humble beginnings as a barn on 
his parents’ estate. The “architectural 
fantasy” has benefited from a de- 
cade’s worth of structural additions 
and the seasoned eye of his friend 
and business partner, John Rosselli. 
“The place is a fantastic party house,” 
Rosselli says. “It’s always very infor- 
mal and fun.” The décor, though, is 
not as easy to characterize, consisting 
of delightfully. eclectic objects pur- 
chased on international buying trips 
or discovered through the partners’ 
Manhattan antiques shop. “When I 
see something special, it goes straight 
to Georgia,” says Gatewood, who also 
heads in that direction whenever pos- 
sible. See page 162. 
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Marc Appleton 


Urbane Unity 
Manhattan-based designer Michael 
de Santis is known for interiors that 
mix luxury and practicality. So 
whether the interior is that of an 
eighty-foot yacht, a men’s clothing 
store, a villa in St.-Tropez or a heli- 
copter terminal, the project is distin- 
guished by these hallmarks. Such. 
versatility made de Santis a natural to 
undertake the décor of an apartment 
in New York’s Ritz Tower Hotel that 
we feature in this issue. Recently 
married, the owners came to the new ~ 
home with individual tastes firmly 
established. The wife’s former apart- 
ment was adorned with antiques and — 
the Oriental porcelains she collects. 
The husband, however—who had 
hired de Santis to redecorate a former ~ 
apartment—favored clean, contem- 
porary spaces. The result? A success- 
ful wedding of sense and sensibility. 
See page 178. 


Crafted for Art 
Respect is a word that figured promi- 
nently in the restoration of the sev- 
enty-year-old southern California 
bungalow shown this month. Taking 
a low-key approach, Los Angeles ar- 
chitect Marc Appleton aimed to ac- 
commodate his clients’ art collection 
with only minor alterations to the 
home’s architecture—an unusual 
blend of Spanish Colonial and Crafts- 
man, with Oriental touches. “Since 
the owners and myself loved the 
house, we were very attentive to 
what was already there,” he reports. 
“We just wanted to bring the house 
back to life.” The feat was accom- 
plished by animating the interiors 
with an outstanding array of Ameri- 
can art, from ancient Mimbres pottery 
and Navajo blankets to contemporary 


ceramics and watercolors. The collec- . ~ 


tion, like the home’s architectural . 
mix, reflects the spirit of one of the 
owners’ favorite artists, Joseph Cor- 
nell, about whom the client says: “He 
brought disparate objects and images 
together in his boxes, yet somehow 
they all belong.” See page 184. 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 

niture in a spacious atmosphere y 

designed to help you create your 2 { 

~~. own individual environment. Select 
| from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 

try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
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Constellation 
MANHATTAN 


You're looking at the Omega Constellation Manhattan. The finest Swiss quartz chronometer money 
can buy. Distinctive gold clamps add beauty while reinforcing its water resistance to 100 feet. 
: A contemporary styled classic backed with the technological innovations 
a and accuracy that made Omega the official watch of NASA and the Olympics. 
Superlatively crafted in unique combinations of 18K and 14K gold, stainless steel... many 
embellished with diamonds. An inspired choice for men and women, when only the finest will do. 
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The Poetry of Place 

It was an undertaking that would 
have daunted even the most devoted 
preservationists. But for Luis Moreno 
de Cala, an interior designer and re- 
storer of historic monuments, Spain’s 
Castle of Batres was a perfect pur- 
chase. A “collector of castles” (he cur- 
rently owns five), the owner has been 
captivated by the rich historical and 
cultural life of Batres for more than a 
quarter of a century. The boyhood 
home of Renaissance poet Garcilaso 
de la Vega, the castle may now also be 
preserved between the pages of a 
book—one Moreno de Cala intends 
to publish on the renowned Golden 
Age poet and his association with the 
castle. See page 188. 


Gardens: 

Small-Scale Adventures 

A reviewer has called the works of 
Mary Helen Chappell “visionary 
glimpses into the living past,” but she 
describes her tiny, historically accu- 
rate gardens as ‘nature corrected by 
art.” Chappell’s creations testify to 
her background in art history, horti- 
culture and pottery. Perhaps a 
knowledge of mountain climbing 
should also be mandatory for gather- 
ing the materials this art requires. 
When the Santa Cruz, California resi- 
dent and her husband, Tom O'Leary, 
“go mossing,” they take with them 
the tallest ladder they can find “for 
leaning up against cliffs, because the 
best mosses come from vertical 
walls,” the artist reports. In this case, 
at least, it is the sedentary who gather 
no moss. See page 196. 


Gilt Edged 

For the last fifteen years perhaps the 
only thing that has remained the 
same in Thomas Britt’s apartment has 
been his address. The designer’s New 
York home is, as writer Anthony 
Haden-Guest describes it, “in a ver- 
tiginous state of change.” He adds: “It 
is clear that Thomas Britt lives in a 
‘decorated world’—one as different 
from the ordinary world, however 
well designed, as an ordinary meal, 


continued from page 26 
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however well cooked, differs from 
those sumptuous spreads master 
chefs create that show how they — 
earned their toques.” This month’s © 
feature illustrates why Britt merits his — 
creative accolades. See page 202. 


Architecture: 
Ross Anderson 
Ross Anderson came to architecture — 
with the “woody background of a 
carpenter,” a post-Stanford job he 
held prior to studying architecture at 
Harvard in the mid-seventies. In 
Cambridge, he became acquainted 
with the work of Turner Brooks, 
whose simple yet unusual houses in 
Vermont were to influence his own ~ 
designs, such as the Wisconsin home | 
we feature in this issue. The San Fran-- 
cisco native returned to his home- 
town for a short stay before again 
heading east. Anderson now operates 
his own Manhattan firm with part- 
ner Frederic Schwartz, and last year 
he won the Young Architects Com- 
petition held by the Architecture 
League of New York. Yet soon the ar- 
chitect will once more find himself 
near Stanford. He has been commis- 
sioned to build the headquarters for 
Windham Hill Records, based in Palo 
Alto. See page 210. 


Tropical Logic 
As a resident of the island of Sardin- 
ia’s Costa Smeralda, Savin Couélle 
only had to adjust to a different time 
zone, not a temperate one, when he 
built the Dominican Republic retreat 
we show this month. The vacation 
home in the Casa de Campo resort 
suited the French-born architect’s 
skill at integrating the landscape into 
his design, something he has done for 
more than two hundred clients on 
Sardinia. Couélle will soon be moving 
into the third home he’s designed’ 
for himself in Costa Smeralda. Is he’ . 
restlessly searching for the perfect 
house? Not exactly. “Building a home 
is somewhat like tending a plant,” 
says the architect. “When it’s grown 
and borne fruit, you want to get on to 
the next one.” See page 222.0 
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Henry VIII, a larger than lifesize 
stone statue by Charles R. Smith. | 1 
One of a series of four heroic 

figures (the others are his third 

wife Jane Seymour, Queen Elizabeth I 
and Sir Walter Raleigh) made 

for Sir Robert Newman between 
1838 and 1842 and recently 
removed from Mamhead Park, Devon. 














Period panelled rooms. 
Antique fireplaces. 
Wrought iron entrance 
gates, Classical statuary, 
garden temples, vases, 
seats, fountains, etc. 














Interior designers welcome 





For full colour brochure please send $10 to: 
Crowther of Syon Lodge: London Road A 
Isleworth: Middlesex» TW7 5BH: England 
Tel: 011441 560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 
. Syon Lodge is open Monday to Friday 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 
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Also at 6 Old Bond Street London W.1. 
Tel: 011441 493 8688 
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The shape of time to come. 


This is the watch that's shaping the future of time: 
the Rado® Diastar® “Anatom®.” The sapphire crystal 
ofthe Anatom, diamond-polished on both sides, 
has been molded into a unique convex shape. So the watch 
anatomically fits the wrist, unlike any you've worn before. 
The scratchproof sapphire crystal and titanium carbide 
case top are among the hardest substances on earth. 
So, as time goes by, your Anatom will continue to look like new. 
And thanks to the latest quartz timekeeping technology, 
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Available in a variety of styles, Rado Anatoms reflect our passion 
for innovation and excellence in design and craftsmanship. 
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style-setters in Europe. In fact, more Swiss buy Rado 
than any other quality Swiss watch. Now youcan see 
why for yourself. Try one on. Feel it curve around your wrist. 
And discover what a difference it makes when your watch 
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BREAKTHROUGH. 


PEACHTREE has reinvented the 
double hung window. Inside and out. For 
the first time, an insulated window has 
the authentic look of a wood divided 
lites window. Gone are the ugly snap-in 
grilles. Unlike any other window, the 
entire one-piece wood liner is remov- 
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able. This breakthrough feature makes Brown enamel finishes. Call or write for 
the Peachtree window easier to clean, details. 
stain or paint. You can't paint it shut. 
Twinsul insulated glass is standard on 
all Peachtree windows. Low E glass is 
available. 
Peachtree's Ariel exterior comes in 
Driftwood, Colonial White and Nature 
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THE HOUSES OF FAMOUS writers have, to 
me, an ambiguous quality. First, they 
are houses like anyone else’s. If they 
had not been lived in by famous peo- 
ple there would be no plaque on the 
wall, no visitors to roam around the 
rooms. In some cases ordinary people 
are living there, hardly aware of the 
past illustrious occupants; one can 
easily see such a house in the light of 
everyday life and the practical re- 
quirements of real estate. 

But also, these houses invite an 
imaginative surrender. Lamb House 
at Rye, Sussex, for instance: a desir- 
able small residence, especially in 
these days when large houses are a 
burden. But when we place Henry 
James in those rooms—in his study, 
assiduously composing his volumi- 





COURTESY MURIEL SPARK 


As a young woman working for the British 
Foreign Office during World War II, Muriel 
Spark was led by chance to the house of poet 
Louis MacNeice. Though brief, the visit 
would have a lasting effect on her life. Spark 
went on to renown as a poet and novelist in 
her own right, weaving the incident into her 
story “The House of the Famous Poet.” 


Footnote to a Poet’s House 


nous, lovely novels, stories and long 
letters, entertaining Edith Wharton in 
the dining room, pacing round the 
garden—the very ordinariness of the 
scene gives place to wonder. ; 

And the Brontés’ house at Haw- 
orth—if it had not been preserved as 
a museum it would surely by now be 
completely restructured inside. No 
one could wander around these 
rooms without being struck by the 
smallness of their living space. As 
children, the three Bronté sisters 
shared a nursery hardly larger than a 
linen cupboard; later, their work- 
room was the common sitting room. 

The Casa Magni near Lerici, where 
the poet Shelley stayed and from the 
terrace of which Mary Shelley looked 
out over the bay in her vigil for the 
boat that never returned, is now, 
from one point of view, merely a de- 
sirable property on the Ligurian 
coast. The windows of Byron’s apart- 
ments in Venice look out on the 
Grand Canal, with modern eyes 
peering from behind the curtains. 

But the fascination of a writer’s 
house arises from a combination of 
the spiritual and the concrete. We 
know that out of that bleak rectory in 
Yorkshire came Wuthering Heights, 
Jane Eyre, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall 
and all the richly imaginative works 
of the Bronté sisters. We know that 
there in the Casa Magni, on the ter- 
race, in the garden, Shelley wrote his 
last poems and filled the house with 
his febrile energy. 

To me, a famous writer’s house is 
irresistible; I find sheer magic in the 
rooms, in the staircases, in the gar- 
dens. The more ordinary the scene, in 
fact, the more I succumb to sensation, 
wonder and awe. 

I once found myself in the house of 
a famous living poet without at first 
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realizing it. The memory of that ex- 
perience still returns to me, although 
it was over forty years ago. 

Memory is not a straight line. It is 
like a tree, spreading its branches in 
all directions. The more I remember 
this episode, the more it ramifies in 
my mind. The experience took place 
in 1944. In 1952 | used it as a starting 
point for a short story, “The House of 
the Famous Poet.” In 1960 I wrote 
and gave a radio broadcast about my 
early decision to become a writer in 
which I described the real event of. 
the poet’s house. “It was a small 
enough incident, but the experience 
was important to me,” I wrote at that 
time. Indeed, it was in that house that 
I finally determined to become a 
writer by profession. 

It was in wartime England in the 
summer of 1944. I was traveling from 
my home in Edinburgh to my job at 
the Foreign Office, in a county out- 
side London. The civilian trains were 
very slow in those days. There were 
troop movements that took prece- 
dence over ordinary rail traffic. There 
were air raids, which in those days 
were mostly firebombings aimed at 
setting buildings ablaze, and the 
dread V-1 missiles, the first of which 
had dropped on June 12, were now 
falling apace. The warning time for ° 
the buzz bombs was short; there was 
little to do after the ominous wail of 
the sirens but wait for the bomb’s en- 
gine to cut off, and the crash. It was 
only then one realized the bomb had 
fallen “somewhere else.” 

On the train that summer, I sat 
next to a girl who was also going back 
to her job. She was a mother’s help, + 
she said, in a professor’s family in St. 
John’s Wood, a residential district in 
London. The usual British reservation 
and timidity between strangers had 
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was nothing quite like it 
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mile Protection Plan* 
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broken down in wartime. In that 
packed train we whiled away the 
long hours talking about our respec- 
tive lives. I didn’t tell her my secret, a 
hope that was just forming: to be- 
come a writer after the war. I recall 
that I liked her melodious voice. 

The train arrived after a five-hour 
delay, too late for me to cross London 
and make my connection to the coun- 
try. The sirens were wailing. I had 
nowhere to stay. My new friend 
asked me to come and spend the 
night with her at the house where 
she worked; her employers were 
away, she said, and I remember, too, 
that she conveyed that they wouldn’t 
mind. In those dangerous days, giv- 
ing a night’s shelter to a stranger 
wasn’t unusual. 

It was a warm summer evening, 
still light enough to see the small, tan- 
gled garden in front of the house. We 
entered a large room filled almost en- 
tirely by a long worktable of plain 
wood, just such a table as I myself al- 
ways write on now. In another corner 
of the room was a Morrison shelter— 
a large bed with a steel canopy that 
served as an indoor bomb shelter. 
The place was generally unconven- 
tional. I thought, at first, unnecessar- 
ily so. It looked like eccentricity for its 
own sake. While my friend was pre- 
paring the rooms upstairs I wandered 
through the house. One room had 
nothing but a mattress on the floor. 
There was a handsome writing desk 
and a marvelous library of books. It 
was a decidedly literary collection. I 
began looking through the titles. 

I found two of the books, and then 
more, inscribed by famous novelists. 
Another was dedicated to a famous 
poet, and so was yet another. I called 
upstairs to my friend, who was now 
having a bath, “Is this the house of 
the famous poet?” “Yes,” she called 
out, “he writes poetry.” 

The famous poet was Louis Mac- 
Neice, whose work I loved and ad- 
mired tremendously. I had just been 
reading his poem “The Trolls,” writ- 
ten after an air raid: 


Footnote to a Poet’s House 
continued from page 38 


Death has a look of finality; 
We think we lose something but if it 
were not for 
Death we should have nothing to lose, 
existence 
Because unlimited would merely be 
existence 
Without incarnate value .. . 
We thought a lot about death in 
those days. We didn’t speak much of 
our fear because we were all in it 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON 


Louis MacNeice (1907-1963), one of the foremost literary figures of his time, lived in 
the London house (top) from 1943 through the end of the war. Among his frequent guests 
there were John Lehmann, Sir William Empson and V. S. Pritchett. For Muriel Spark, 
the poet’s modest residence was elevated by the “nobility of all it held.” 
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Goose Down Comforter 
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Fo several years, we have sold the 
Karo-Step comforter at a lower price 
than any of our competitors. It was the 
finest available anywhere. But, as fine as 
the Karo-Step is —and we still offer it—we 
weren't satisfied. 


So, for the past two years we have been 
working with some of the best manufac- 
turers in Europe to develop an even better 
comforter. Most importantly, we are 
offering it at an even greater savings than 
our original Karo-Step. We call it, THE 
INHERITANCE. 


Covered in a silky-soft 220 thread long- 
staple cambric cotton, you will find the 
highest quality European white goose 
down. Its fill power is an unsurpassed 
650+, fluffier and warmer than others. 
And, because it’s all down and no feath- 
ers, you Can use it all year long. 


Lastly, the finest stitchers were chosen to 
create a baffled inner wall to allow the 
down to loft to its fullest, and to guarantee 
that there would be no leakage of fill 
whatsoever—ever. With each comforter 
comes a LIFETIME GUARANTEE as well 
as a Satisfaction guarantee. Truly an 


THE COMFORTER CONNECTION 


INHERITANCE! And best of all, our prices 
are lower than those you would find any- 
where else—/f you could find THE 
INHERITANCE anywhere else! 


SAVE $100 on Twin—Now $245 
SAVE $145 on Full—Now $295 SAVE 
$190 on Queen— Now $365 SAVE 
$235 on King—Now $445 The Com- 
forter Connection pays all shipping and 
handling charges. 

Available in Winter White, Soft Cream, 
and Pale Silver 


TO ORDER: 

Call TOLL FREE 1-800-922-4450 for 
immediate shipment. (in MA Call (617) 
329-3731). We accept American Ex- 
press, Visa and Master Card. 


We also welcome mail orders: ; 
Send your name, address, and check of 
credit card information (type of card, 
number, expiration date) to 

The Comforter Connection 

555 High Street-Dept. AD-0611 

Westwood, MA 02090 
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Footnote to a Poet’s House 
continued from page 44 


together. But certainly we were awar 
of the imminence of death, and fel 
the penetrating chill that accompa 
nied the how] of the sirens. 

I was rather embarrassed when I 
found myself in Louis MacNeice’s 
house. I made my friend assure me 
there was no likelihood of his return 
that night. I saw the house with new 
eyes, the functional rightness and no- 
bility of all it held. I ran outside to 
look at the house from the point of 
view of my new knowledge, to see 
the neglected garden and enter the 
front door and look at the strange 
rooms again. I touched the furniture. 
I tried the pencils lying on the desk, 
with an inexplicable inward satisfac- 
tion. I had never met a real poet. 

I have always known that this o¢- | 
casion vitally strengthened my re- 
solve to become a writer. In the short 
story I wrote eight years later, and in 
my radio broadcast sixteen years 
later, I reproduced some of the actual 
scenes of that event. It has taken me 
over forty years to realize that the 
quality of the experience was intensi- 
fied by my fear of those flying bombs 
and the knowledge that destruction 
might fall at any moment, even on 
the house of the famous poet. 

Louis MacNeice is dead now. He 
would have recognized how the re- 
solve to be a writer, to create, can be | 
fortified by the coincidence of a cer- 
tain time, a certain place. To me, this 
is conveyed in his poem “Off the Peg”: 

The same tunes hang on pegs in the 

cloakrooms of the mind 

That fitted us ten or twenty or thirty 

years ago 

On occasions of love or grief; tin pan 

alley or folk 

Or Lieder or nursery rhyme, when we 

open the door we find 

The same tunes hanging in wait... 

Many years later Louis MacNeice 
asked me to read a poem of mine, 
which he admired, at a poetry read- 
ing. I didn’t tell him, and I don’t 
think he ever knew, that I had been 
his uninvited guest, or how much the 
“house of the famous poet’ had in- 
spired the course of my life.0 
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Nocturnes de Caron. 





The fragrance 

of a thousand 
flowers drifts 

in a whisper. 

As each descends, 
it strikes 

a single note. 
Slowly... 

softly... 

the music begins. 
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Metropolitan Tower 


146 West 57 Street 


78* stories high. 

The tallest, most luxurious 
condominium residence 
in New York. 

(212) 432-5700 


Builder/Developer: 

Harry Macklowe 

Real Estate Company 
Sponsor: Carven Associates 
305 East 46th Street 

New York, NY 10017 


Residential Sales Agent: 
M.J. Raynes, Inc. 

488 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 


The complete offering terms 
are in an offering plan 
available from the Sponsor. 
*The building has 66 
construction floors equivalent 
in height to a 78-story 
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A Harmonious Trio. 





Orchestrate your time beautifully 
with one of our 14k gold Omega dress watches. 
Ladies polished bracelet, $1595; 
or ladies tinsel rope bracelet, $695; 
with diamonds, $1495. 
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SHREVE & CO. 


JEWELERS SINCE 1852 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J.B. HUDSON, Minneapolis, St. Paul——CHARLES W. WARREN, Detroit—JESSOPS, San Diego 


C.D. PEACOCK, Chicago—J.E. CALDWELL CO., Philadelphia, Washington, D.C 


MEMBERS OF THE HENRY BIRKS AND SONS COMPANY OF FINE JEWELERS 





































Now the time has come. 


‘‘The solarium’s 
almost finished,’’ he said. 
‘“‘T think the French 
doors were an excellent 
choice.” 


“Thanks,”’ you said. 
“T think so, too.”’ 


And they were. 
Because even though the 
house was little more 
than drywall and wet 
paint, you had everything 
planned to perfection. 
Including your own 
special room. 


From corner to cornice, 
there was a place for each 
of your favorite objects. 
Including the ones you 
dreamed of having, but 
didn’t yet own. 


Now the time has 
come for a writing desk 
by Sligh. 


Uncommon crafts- 
manship, extraordinary 
detail. The precise mea- 
sure of elegance for your 
home. 


The Sligh Homeline 
Collection of writing 
desks. 


For people who know the difference. 


Sligh makes a wide variety of desks, chairs, tables, and other distinctive furniture. To receive a copy of our 
Homeline catalog send five dollars to: Dept. AD-2, Sligh Furniture and Clocks, |201 Industrial Avenue, Holland, Michigan 49423 


Sligh decorator showrooms are in: Chicago, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, and San Francisco. 
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MORE NOTICEABLY DIVIDED by tempera- 
ment than by proximity, Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul are so polite about 
each other to strangers (this stranger 
in any case) that it is difficult to know 
what they think in their hearts. Any 
pair of cities that share a symphony 
orchestra, a university and a big 
league ball club have bonds so com- 
mon and so rooted in their culture 
that differences can only be superfi- 
cial, and rivalries healthy and toler- 


FELICIANO 


ant. St. Paul is the elder and, it was 
implied, the more conservative of the 
two, with Minneapolis the livelier 
and more adventurous, but the dis- 
tinctions are for local hairsplitters, 
not for a casual visitor like me. 

I was in the Twin Cities recently 
for the first time in seventeen years. I 
had planned a visit to Minneapolis, of 
which my recollections were vivid, to 
see how that kettle of culture was 
bubbling. It has changed remarkably, 
albeit logically, in the direction it was 
firmly headed, and so has St. Paul, of 
which I saw a good deal more this 
time than last. 

Superficially, everything in Min- 











The Far-From-Identical Twin Cities 


COLOUR LIBRARY INTERNATIONAL 


neapolis is bigger and glassier than I 
remembered. What had been a city 
with a single towering skyscraper in 
the shape of an obelisk (the Foshay 
Tower, the top of which now sprouts 
television disks like wayward mush- 
rooms) has become an urban land- 
scape with a scattering of 1970s office 
buildings, some conventional, some 
gimmicky, all dwarfed by Philip 
Johnson’s fifty-one-story blue-green 
octagonal structure in glass. At first I 


thought it was inspired by the unin- 
spired Pan-Am building in New 
York, but the Johnson IDS Center, as 
it is called, gives back light from its 
pleated-glass facades rather than ab- 
sorbing it; the effect is one of both 
mass and translucency. Pocket Ar- 
chitecture, a useful walkers guide to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, says 
proudly that it is “one of the great 
skyscrapers in the world.” 

What rises in the sky, however, is 





A visit to the Twin Cities inspired Russell Lynes to pay tribute to their distinc- 
tive cultural and architectural attributes. ABovE: Two skyscrapers reflect different aspects of 
Minneapolis: Philip Johnson’s gleaming IDS Center, an octagonal glass tower built in 
1973, overshadows its older, obelisk-shaped counterpart, the Foshay Tower. 





continued on page 60 
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Youll find 40 ms"! 

The colors are seaspray soft ee Rp 
and as American as Plymouth | 
Rock. Telfair. A new line of 
carpet boasting 40 colors in- 
Seyince dena darcna@ammelcccarelanarerere| 
fe) moltiamtslam-verem kudamecntetialacs 
A carpet specifically designed 
rekaereyceltariccnnuldamenstelierevary 
Colonial home furnishings. 
And Telfair is tough—a 
AV eeten Dlcue mente eaeme(oaany 
eevarieatraccemauleamersdslen 
twisted yarns. Made of 100% 
spun Monsanto Ultron' 
nylon. And treated with 
Scotchgard for extra protection 
against soil, stains and static. 
Telfair. A fresh expression of 
one of our most enduring, en- 
dearing periods—early Ameri- 
ery Mvataenatinenomauleoneene)s 
what we set out to do over one 
hundred years ago: create the 
finest carpet you can sink your 
iroamialcom Oltime tolrclimee)i(ueareyn 
is available at fine stores or 
eavueleredamcelelmsialcau(e)me(a-)tcana ome 
Or write C.H. Masland & Sons, 7 Sate Ly ee Ss 

Box 40, Carlisle, Pennsyl- ~ cate ie eae 
ETE AO) ee ae & 








OE lence aeveamelel am 
Telfair collection. 
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Fine carpet since 1866. : 
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Its elGansucn 


The legend of the label... Hallmark of quality. 


Captivating in the exquisite luxury of 
Natural Pearl Silver Fox Cape. 

Reflected in every Christie fur is five generations of 
knowledge, love and pride.Constantino and Terry Christie 
continue the family tradition of creating the finest furs in the 
world. Experience the breathtaking beauty of a Christie Fur. 
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The sea. Thé ancient Greeks had a word for it: Thalassa:. , aig 2? ~: 


Netohiobiat=aiminiioechia-X- olen keke | Minelmelcole pele mia—aar — 
A timeless beauty. An elemental strength. 
} Today, only one timepiece can capture that essence. 
In 18K gold, Water resistant. Only one timepiece 
can wear that name. 
Thalassa. Perhaps the most beautiful watch 
JEAN LASSALE 


in the world. From Jean Lassale. 





DO NIVLNE 


24 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
(617) 536-2022 220 NICHOLS ROAD. KANSAS CITY 





© 1985 Jean Las 















COURTESY SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY. NEW YORK 


RUSSELL LYNES @BSERVES 








generally less engaging than what 
stays close to the earth—the muse- 
ums, converted warehouses, parks and 
concert halls and, especially, the peo- 
ple and their pride in their place. 
Minneapolis is a clean, tidy, well- 
manicured city with lakes scattered 
about; they are surrounded by pleas- 
ant lawns, and the weekend I was 
there the lawns, in turn, were scat- 
tered with thousands of decorously 
unclad sunbathers. They say in Min- 
neapolis that there is no spring—only 
winter and summer. In late April it 
looked like spring to me. The parks 
were fresh with flowering trees and 
tulips. It felt like summer. 

What I had intended to be a re- 
newed acquaintance with Minneapo- 
lis started in St. Paul. The elder twin 
has a brand-new performing arts cen- 
ter—the Ordway Music Theater—de- 
signed by the St. Paul-born Boston 
architect Benjamin Thompson. My 
first evening was spent there at the 
Minnesota Opera’s premiere of a 
piece called Casanova’s Homecoming, 
by Dominick Argento, regent’s pro- 
fessor of composition at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. It is a colorful 
romp about Casanova and a young 
woman pretendi»< to be a castrato 
pretending to be 2 young woman. 
The Ordway, as it is called, is a hand- 


STEVE ROSENTHAL/BENJAMIN THOMPSON & ASSOCIATES 


The Far-From-Identical Twin Cities 
continued from page 54 


some example of that nonstyle 
known as Postmodern and which I 
call “avant rear guard.” It is a little as 
though a sumptuous 1920s movie 
palace had been sent to the laundry, 
had some of its glitter washed off 
and, after drying, had its fantasy 
ironed out by 1980s “good taste.” 

Scarcely a nine-iron away, facing 
the same park as the Ordway, is the 
Landmark Center, a late-Victorian 
fortress of pinky-red stone with cop- 
per-capped turrets. Once a federal 
building, it is now the headquarters 
of several cultural organizations. It 
speaks of an era when ample open 
space was a contribution to human 
dignity. The inside is a wide and soar- 
ing atrium that rises four becol- 
umned tiers to a glass skylight. The 
offices are off these balconies as are 
several restored courtrooms, which 
once did visual justice to the adminis- 
tration of legal justice. The courtyard 
is the site of balls and banquets, wed- 
dings and festivals. The rescue of this 
about-to-be-demolished treasure was 
performed by citizens to whom nos- 
talgia means looking forward. 

In Minneapolis, by both compari- 

































LANDMARK CENTER 


son and contrast, is Butler Square. It 
was a very large warehouse, built in f 
1906, with a soaring facade of vertical 
brick piers rising nine stories in a 
manner that would have done credit J 
to Louis Sullivan. It has been remod- 
eled twice, the east portion in 1974 
and the west portion in 1981. Remod- 
eled is the correct word, not restored, 
for its interior has changed character 





ABOVE LEFT: George Segal’s plaster aerialists soar above Butler Square, a Minneapolis ware- 
house ingeniously converted into a commercial complex. ABOVE RIGHT: Preservationists rescued 
St. Paul’s late-Victorian Landmark Center, which now houses several cultural organizations. 

BELOW: Benjamin Thompson designed the Ordway Music Theater in St. Paul. 
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VOM ALVILAIULY OLIOWLOUILLI 
for contemporary furniture 








; 4 handmade and collectable. 
4 Send $5.00, for the new 
. 68 page portfolio with 
4 87 color photographs to: 
| . McGuire AD1I-85 


151 Vermont Street at 15th 
San Francisco, CA 94103 













, 4 


Showrooms: Los Angeles, New York, Houston, Dallas, Boston, Miami, Atlanta, Chicago, Seattle, Denver, Portland, 
High Point, Washington, D.C. International: Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Switzerland, West Germany. 
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’NDRE HARVEY BRONZE SCULPTU® 


undré Harvey Studio e Box 8 e Rockland Road e Rockland, Delaware 19732-0008 ¢ U.S.A. « Telephone: (302) 65¢ 









POP EPNCOUNTER = > |. 


(Hawaiian Monk Seals) 


} 
| 
! 
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Bronze (cire perdue) Height: 14" (35.6 cm.) 
Oval walnut base (8% x 6%) 
Weight: Approximately 6 pounds (2.7 kg.) 
_ From an edition of sixty bronzes 
Signature, Foundry Mark, Numbered, Provenance 
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‘Illustrated « logue Ten 
Monk seal br: sure on request: 
(302) 656-7955 


© André Harvey 
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That's him in the photos! =  paevenge ogy 
That'sour Harry Bright, 9 4°4e, took ea Ng riot pon 
New Zealand's Advertising 
Manager down under, taking the tour of New Zealand rather splendidly. 
And apparently not iH the advertising of New Zealand very 
seriously 
It's starting to look like Harry's wife Eloise is the only Bright doing 
any sending these days. But, look here, we do appreciate her posting 
these Kodaks to us. 
After all, they're rather graphic proof of at least two things: 

___ Harry's diminished enthusiasm for 
getting down to business on our long- 
overdue ad. 

, And, if we do say so ourself, New 

| Zealand's undiminished beauty. 

Do keep those snaps coming, Eloise! 
(New Zealand.So much to advertise.So many 
| perfectly splendid reasons not to.) 


























Send me all those New Zealand “goodies” Harry 
hasn't gotten around to sending you yet: 
L) The New Zealand Book plus our catalogue of 




















New Zealand vacations in colour! 
(]18 minute New Zealand video cassette (VHS) 
free from our lending library. 











Address 

* City/State/Zip_ aos 
New Zealand Tourist Office, 10960 Wilshire Blvd 
Suite #1530, Los Angeles, CA 90024 


New Zealand . | | 
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MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 





©DAVID HOCKNEY, 1980 


The Far-From-Identical Twin Cities 
continued from page 60 


WALKER ART CENTER 


TOP LEFT: Most of Tintoretto’s works are in Venetian churches, but the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts acquired The Raising of Lazarus in 1983. TOP RIGHT: The Walker Art Center, in 
Minneapolis, is devoted to 20th-century works. Shown here are pieces by Wiley, Judd, Stella, 


Oldenburg and Dubuffet. asove: David Hockney’s Hollywood Hills House, at the Walker. 





completely. It was ten floors of stor- 
age space. It is now two handsome 
atriums surrounded by balconies on 
which there are stores and galleries, 
restaurants and display rooms. What 
happened was this: The remodelers 
gutted the interior, exposed the vast 
wooden structural members that sup- 
port the building, sandblasted them 
and revealed their power. The wood 
is handsome and the atriums are spa- 
cious and illuminated by skylights. 
Across one of the courtyards is sus- 
pended a sailplane, across the other 
float two aerialists on nearly invisible 
wires—plaster figures by George 
Segal—in elegantly suspended mo- 
tion, reaching out for one another. 
“Can you think of any city the size 
of this one,” a Minneapolis business- 
man said to me, “that has two muse- 


ums of the quality of the Walker and 
the Art Institute?” Both museums 
have changed radically in shape and 
size but not in intent since I last saw 
them. What was the Walker Art Cen- 
ter in 1968 was demolished, and a 
brand-new building designed by Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes has taken its 
place on the old site. I had heard that 
it was minimal architecture on the 
outside and unsurpassed within. I 
was not disappointed. The paintings 
and sculptures have generous elbow- 
room, and director Martin Friedman, 
who pops with ideas and energy, has 
made a distinguished collection of 
modern works look even more ex- 
traordinary than it perhaps is. There 
is no “dialogue” between the art and 
the architecture here, and no con- 
frontation either. In Friedman’s view 





there shouldn’t be. The art speaks elo- 
quently for itself, and the restrained, ! 
ample galleries silently encourage it 
to do so. Their fluid arrangement in- | 
vites but does not propel the visitor 
from gallery to gallery. Barnes is no 
architectural show-off. | 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts is | 
more than just a museum of fine and | 
decorative arts with rich collections | 
of both. It is also a college of art and | 
design. The original building, a 
stately structure by McKim, Mead & } 
White, has been reoriented and 
greatly expanded by the Japanese ar- | 
chitect Kenzo Tange. Samuel Sachs II, 
the museum’s then director (he re- 
cently moved to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts), called it, with justification, 
“an arts complex of immense beauty 
and refinement.” The museum’s col- 
lections are not to be taken on the 
run, as I did. They have depth as well 
as scope and, in the painting galleries, 
a number of masterpieces unrivaled 
in this country. I think particularly of | 
Rembrandt's disturbing Lucretia, 
Poussin‘s smashing The Death of Ger- 
manicus and Tintoretto’s The Raising of 
Lazarus. The museum is worth days, 
not hours; I had less than an hour. 
“People here,” I was told firmly by 
a Minneapolis businessman, “don’t 
take their cultural institutions for 
granted. They work for them.” The 
evidence was not just in the quality of 
the museums and restorations and 
new buildings of the Twin Cities, it 
was in the eyes of their builders, 
benefactors and beholders. 0 
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Exquisite emeralds. Diamond pavé and 18K gold provide striking accents to this opulent emerald suite, hand-crafted in Italy. 
A. Necklace, $38,000. B. Bracelet, $30,000. C. Earrings, $16,000. D. Ring, $12,000. 
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ROLEX 


round diamond bezel, $13,650. B. Men's Day-Date® with 
round diamond bezel and black dial set with round and baguette diamonds, $13,900. C. Men's Day-Date® with black dial and baguette diamond 
bezel, $33,500. All in 18 karat yellow gold with matching hidden clasp President® bracelets. 


Fine timepieces from Rolex. A. Lady-Datejust™ with black Pleiade diamond dial and 





BAUME & MERCIER 


GENEVE 


Diamonds to delightin 18K gold. A. Baguette and pavé diamondearrings, $4,495. B. Baguette and pavé diamond ring, $4,495. C. Baguette and 
pavé diamond necklace, $14,000. D. Baguette and pavé diamond bracelet, $16,000. Limited edition ladies’ 18K gold watches with the quartz 
accuracy and beauty in styling you expectfrom Baume & Mercier. E. Oval face with 276 diamonds totalling approximately 5.8 carats, $24,500. 
F. Octagonal face with 173 diamonds totalling approximately 12.77 carats, $45,000. 


GRANAT BRO: 
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BAUME & MERCIER 
GENEVE 
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Finely-crafted ladies’ gold watches. From Baume & Mercier: A. Round dial with diamond bezel, $2,800. B. Cameo dial with diamond 
bezel, $2,500. C. 18K gold watch with diamond bezel, $6,300. D. Ours exclusively, 14K gold watch with diamond bezel, $1990. From Elysee: 
E. Round dial with triple-strand bracelet, $595. F. Round dial with diamond bezel andtriple-strand bracelet, $995. G. Baguette with diamondend 


sea ae us exclusive Omega watches: H. Round dial and 14K goldmesh bracelet, $1,095.J. Round dial with 14K gold double-strand rope 
racelet, i : 








Precious gemstones and diamonds. A. Sapphire/diamondearrings, 14K gold, $425. B.Emeralds, $545. C. Rubies, $425. D. Sapphire/diamond 
$425. G. Emerald/diamond bangle, 14K gold, $3,995. H. Rubies, $2,495. 


anniversary ring, 14K gold, $425. E. Emeralds, $495. F. Rubies, 
hires, $1,995. K. Sapphire/diamond ring, 18K gold, $995-$1,295.L. Matching earrings, 14K gold, $795. M. Emerald/diamond ring, 18K 
$795.R. Matching ring, $1,295-$1,695. 


J. Sap 
gold, 095. $1,795. N. Matching earrings, 14K gold, $1,295. P. Ruby/diamond pendant, 18K gold, $695- 


All styles available in ruby, emerald and sapphire. 
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Diamondsin fashionable 14K gold. A. Diamond bracelet, $3,795. B.Pavé diamondearrings, $1,995. C. Pavé diamondring, $1,795.D.Diamond 
dangle necklace, $2,495. E. Pavé diamond rose pin, $6,995. F. Pavé diamond shell earrings, $1,195. G. Pavé diamond earrings, $845. 


H. Diamond cluster ring, $1,495. 


All items are subject to prior sale. Diamond prices may vary according to cut, color, clarity and weight 
All items shown may not be available in every store; certain items available upon request. 








Celebrate with diamonds. A. Fashion ring, $1,495. B. Diamond band, $1,695. C. Diamond band, $1,795. D. Diamond bar-set band, $995. 
E. Baguette/round diamond band, $2,295. F. Marquise/round diamond ring, $1,795. G. Solitaire necklace, $5,495. H. 18K gold ring, ?9,500. 
8 


J. Round diamond in 18K gold, $5,295.K. Round diamond in 18K gold, $8,500. L. Anniversary ring, $2795. M. Anniversary ring, 92,295. 
N. Anniversary ring, $1,695. P. Anniversary ring, $1,295. R. Round diamond with trilliants, $13,000 - $23,000. S. Oval diamond with 
trilliants, $11,000 - $20,000. T. Marquise diamond with trilliants, $14,000 - $20,000. All in 14K gold unless specified. 


GRANAT BROS ™ 




















Dramatic new eS ae Elare! om make 14K gold a bold statement. A. Swirl pin, $495. B. Half-moon earrings, $345. C. Twist bangle, $695. 


D. Swirl bangle, $ , $425. F. Striped texture earrings, $495. G. Wired ring, $445, H. Twist ring, $395. J. Knot earrings, $695. 
fe pat ting, , $445. L. rocked ring, ring, $348 M. Faceted earrings, $125. N. Faceted bangle, $395, P. Faceted il earrings, $295. R. Etched 
angle, 9425. 
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Gems and 14K gold. A. Amethyst and pavé diamondring, $1,995. B. Striking amethyst pendantonasilk cord, $945. C. Amethyst and blue topaz 
ring, $595. D. Citrine and pavé diamond ring, $3,495. E. Blue topaz, peridot, citrine, garnet and amethyst earrings, $295. F. Blue topaz 
ring, $2,495. G. Garnet, amethyst and citrine earrings, $195. H. Amethyst and citrine ring, $795. J. Blue topaz ring, $1,495. 
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Cultured pearls provide a striking contrast to 14K gold and black onyx. A. Blister pearl earrings, $295. B. 30” Seven-strand freshwater pearl and 
gold bead necklace, $895. C. Black onyx and pearl necklace, $195. D. Black onyx and pearl pierced earrings with clip, $595. E. Black onyx and 
gold triangle earrings, $145. F. Black onyx and gold pear-shaped earrings, $395. G. 24” Six-strand freshwater pearl and gold bead neck- 
lace, $795. H. Pearl and diamond ring, $495. J. Mabe pearl and gold earrings, 995. K. Matching ring, $795. 


All items are subject to prior sale. Diamond prices may vary according to Cut, color, clarity and weight. 
All items shown may not be available in every store; certain items available upon request. 















MIKIMOTO, 


The Onginator of Culrured Pearls 
Since 1893. 
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Cultured pearls designed to show off their classic beauty. A. Mikimoto pearl and gold bow pin, $395. B. Mikimoto five-pearl and diamond 
ting, $895. C. 7mm Pearl and diamond studs, $195. D. Mikimoto 22” 7 x 6mm pearl strand, $995. E. Ours exclusively, pearl and dia- 


mondattachable pendant, $2,995. F. Pearland diamondring, $4,795. G. Pearland diamondbracelet, $3,495. H. Mikimoto 6 x 5'mm double- 








strand pearl bracelet, $695. J. Mikimoto seven pearl cluster ring, $225. K. Pearl hoop earrings, $395. L. Mikimoto two-row pearl ring, $195. 
M. Ladies’ quartz watch with 212-3mm pearl twist bracelet and 18K gold case, exclusively ours, $1,995. 
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The gift of time, the gift of fashion. A. Men's Gucci two-tone bracelet watch, $395. B. Ladies’ Gucci to match, $395. C. Men's Gucci with Roman 
numerals, $195. D. Ladies’ Gucci with black dial, $150. E. Men's Gucci with ivory Roman numeral dial, $150. F. Ladies’ Gucci with signature red 
and green stripe dial and stirrup strap, $195. All Gucci watches in 18K gold electroplate. G. Men's Certina two-tone Retro bracelet watch with 


Roman numeral dial, $350. H. Ladies’ Certina to match, $350. J. Men's Certina Retro pigskin strap watch with Roman numeral dial, $195. 
K. Ladies’ Certina to match, $195. All Certina styles are exclusively ours. 
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Gifts of 14K gold to please the men on your list. A. Onyx and mother of pearl cufflinks, $695. B. Matching stud set, $595. C. 14K link brace- 
let, $995. D. Diamond cluster ring, $1,195. E. Three-row diamond ring, $945. F. Mont Blanc ballpoint pen, $79.50. G. Mont Blanc fountain 
pen, $200. Not shown, Mont Blanc pencil, $79.50. H. Onyx ring, $695..J. Diamond solitaire ring, $725. K. Diamond solitaire ring, $1,795. 
L. Lapis lazuli ring, $595. M. Lapis lazuli cufflinks, $645. N. Signet ring, $595 (engraving extra). P. Oval cufflinks in 18K gold, $495. 





LLADRO > 


THE COLLECTORS CHOICE 


Lladr6 handmade and handpainted porcelains from Valencia, Spain. A. “LilPals’, $95, isthe first special sculpture to be offered exclusively to the 
Lladro Collector's Club Members.* B. “Carnival Couple”, $177.50. C “Balloons for Sale’, $145. D. “Jester”, with base, $220. E. “Pensive Clown” 
with base, $250. Item B available in matte or glaze finish; all other items in glaze finish only. *Membership information available in stores. 
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Ceska crystal...the finest mouth blown and hand-cut crystal from Czechoslovakian glass artists. A. Bowl, 8” diameter, $80. B. Vase, 10” high, $80. 
high, $100. Elegant Italian silverplate with hand hammered finish, from Dioni 


C. Biscuit barrel, 7” high, $75. D. Cylindrical vase, 1312" 
Silversmiths. E. Footed compote, $230. F. 9” Bowl, $75. G. 7” 





GRAN AI 


Bowl, $50. H. Two-quart pitcher, $200. J. Rectangular tray, 12%" x 18" $75. 
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_~ Sterling silver shapes a new fashion trend. A. Round bangle, $195. B. 30” Round bead necklace, $395. C. Square bangle, $195. D. Five-sided 
) bangle, $195. E. Oval bead necklace, $495. F. Cuff bracelet, $395. G. Sculptured hoop earrings, $165. H. Ridged earrings, $95. J. Faceted 
s, $165. K. Twist pin, $275. L. Hoop earrings, $145. 
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RICHARD GREEN 


Soe 
4 New Bond Street, London W1Y 9PE 
Telephone: 01-493 3939 Telex: 25796 GREEN G 











Charles Brooking (1723 - 1759) 

The taking of the Marquese DAntin and the Louis Erasme by the privateers Prince Frederick and Duke, 10th July 1745 
Signed 

Canvas: 23 X 463/4 inches 
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Fully illustrated catalegue. $20 including air mail postage 


Exhibition of 
British Marine Paintings 


including works by: 


Thomas Buttersworth - John Carmichael - John Cleveley - Robert Dodd - 
Arthur Wellington Fowles - Joseph Heard - Antonio Jacobsen - Thomas Luny - 
Peter Monamy : Charles Powell - Robert Salmon - William Clarkson Stanfield - 

Samuel Walters : Thomas Whitcombe - Willem van de Velde II 
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COLLECTION: MENIL FOUNDATION 


BOB BRAUN 





ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: JOEINGGia MIB isie7 aN 


The Squeeze and the Fit 





AMERICAN SCULPTURE WaS moseying 
along some twenty-five years ago 
when it was suddenly sideswiped by 
John Chamberlain. In his hands, it as- 
sumed a fresh and colorful exuber- 
ance, a sprightly and muscular flair 
for the unexpected. Like some of the 
noteworthy sculpture of the fifties, 
Chamberlain’s constructions were 
fabricated of welded steel and con- 
veyed a romantic expressionism. 
What set his art apart, and made it 
appear shockingly new, was that he 








Lert: In his studio, John Chamberlain 
produces an arresting array of sculptures, 
most notably those welded of automobile 
body parts. ABOve: Chamberlain’s American 
Tableau, a large cluster of totemlike metal 
pillars, was exhibited in 1984 on the plaza 
of the Seagram Building in New York. 


made his freestanding works out of 
bent and twisted scraps of steel 


salvaged from automobile body parts ‘ 


that still bore many of their vivid, De- 
troit-designed hues. The artist fas- 
tened the car parts together in 
bulging, puffed-up configurations, 
transforming the metal into a supple 
and seemingly fluid material— 
suavely folded, sensuously squeezed 
and just plain roughed up. These con- 
structions typically appeared to ex- 
plode and flow outward or upward, 
mushrooming into a punky kind of 
bouffant arrangement. They immedi- 
ately made a big dent, so to speak, in 
the New York art world, bringing 
him international prominence. 
Chamberlain’s debut could not 
have been better timed. When his 


crushed-metal constructions first ap-° 


peared in the late fifties and early six- 


ties, they crested a wave of so-called 
Neo-Dada art that was made out of 
“ready-made” or “found” objects 
wrenched from their original context. 
But unlike so many of his contem- 
poraries—who were dealing in the 
nostalgia of society’s detritus— 
Chamberlain was intent upon mak- 
ing three-dimensional abstract sculp- 
tures whose expressive impact 
transcended their recycled materials 
and referential overtones. Amazingly 
enough, his sensibility bridged sec- 
ond-generation Abstract Expression 
ism and the about-to-emerge Pop art. 
Like some Abstract Expressionists, 
Chamberlain shunned preconceived 
compositions, preferring to struggle 
with raw matter and letting his intu- 
ition help him arrive at a final form. 
But his work also displayed a brash- 
ness of color and shape, and an ability 
to elicit a new and harsh kind of 
beauty out of Detroit’s obsolescent 
products, linking it with the work of 
Andy Warhol, James Rosenquist and 
Claes Oldenburg. And if the lac- 
quered surfaces and candy-colored 
hues didn’t suggest parallels to Pop 
art, some of the titles certainly did: 
Jackpot, Score, Bijou, Orlons, Dion, Jan 
and Dean, Elvis and Hollywood John. 
In the early 1950s the Indiana-born 
artist studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, where he was dazzled and 
fired up by exposure to the paintings 
of Willem de Kooning and the sculp- 
ture of David Smith. In 1955-56 he 
attended the now-legendary Black 
Mountain College in North Carolina, 
and in 1957 went on to New York, - 
immediately becoming one of the 
more robust characters on the New , 
York art scene—frequenting the Ce- 
dar Street Tavern, noisy stronghold 





continued on page 76 
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BOCA WEST! 


your friends could see you no\ 


he pools. The a 
Clubhouse. The a 
golf course that 
looks like it’s part 
of your backyard. 
Even in spectacu- 
lar Boca Raton, 
nothing is quite 
like Boca West. 
Because, in Boca 
Raton, there simply 
is no address more prestigious than 
Boca West. Period. 

No other community offers the 
luxury, exclusivity and security of 
Boca West. No other community 
offers 1,436 acres of tropical beauty 
and abundant recreational and 
social facilities. 

And no other community offers 
the four championship 18-hole 
courses that have made Boca West 
the home of the Chrysler Team Invi- 
tational Tournament. Or the 34 top- 
ranked Har-Tru tennis courts that will 
play host to the $1.8 million 1986 
Lipton International Players 
Championships. 

So, whether you enjoy this tropical 
paradise from the comfort of an ex- 
quisite custom home, spacious garden 
apartment or charming golf or ten- 
nis villa, you'll experience a feeling of 
privacy and exclusivity to match the 
beauty and vitality of this vibrant Gold 
Coast community. Boca West. For the 
luxury lifestyle you so richly deserve. 
Homes from $110,000 to $3 million. 
Contact Boca West at 1 800 327-0137, 
in Florida call ky 
1 800 432-0184. BocaWest 


BY ARVIDA 










































Left: Award-winning 
homes abound through- 
out the entire Boca West 
community. Right: Enjoy 
the beauty of three 
shimmering pools and 
more than 100 acres of 
crystal clear lakes. Far 
right: Four champion- 
ship courses await the 
avid golfer. 


© 1985 Arvida Disney ( 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: JOHN 'GHAIMBENEAIIN 





The Squeeze and the Fit 
continued from page 70 
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of the Abstract Expressionists, and 
hanging around with Franz Kline. 

It was in 1957 that Chamberlain 
discovered his ideal material—auto- 
mobile body parts—while visiting 
the Long !sland home of artist Larry 
Rivers, who happened to have rem- 
nants of a 1929 Ford lying about the 
yard. Chamberlain appropriated a 
pair of fenders arid transformed them 
into a standing construction of 
mashed metal witl: an overlay of 


curved rods, a work known as Short- 
stop. “It just struck me out of the 
blue that all this colored metal was 
around—and it was free. It had been 
thrown away, and it was all over the 
place—in junkyards, body shops.” 
Almost immediately Chamberlain 
attracted the attention of such pre- 
scient New York dealers as Richard 
Bellamy, Ivan Karp and Allan Stone, 
who bought pieces directly from the 
artist for their own collections. In Jan- 
uary 1960 he had his first one-man 


LEFT: Folded, jagged forms define Chamber- 
lain’s Gangster of Love, 1984. BELOW: “I left my 
New York studio with its ten-foot ceiling for 
a warehouse in Sarasota with a twenty-foot 
ceiling,” he says, “and ended up making 
horizontal sculpture three feet high.” 





show in New York at the Martha 
Jackson Gallery, a pioneering show- 
case for Neo-Dada, Assemblage and 
Pop art. And in 1961 Chamberlain’s 
Essex—a nine-foot-high wall relief 
made of car parts and other scrap 


metal—created a minor sensation at. 


the Museum of Modern Art (which 
bought the piece) when it was shown 
in an exhibition called “The Art of 
Assemblage.” In a context of mostly 
small collages and rusted “junk sculp- 


ture,’ Essex appeared audaciously 
large and exuberantly colorful. The 
jarring relief sustained a delicate bal- 
ance between brute force and an al- 
most Rococo elegance. 

Perhaps Chamberlain’s biggest 
challenge over the last two decades 
has consisted of simply living up to 
his early fame. On numerous occa- 
sions he has experimented with dif- 
ferent mediums, including urethane 
foam, galvanized steel, mineral- 
coated acrylic sheets, aluminum foil 
and paper bags. For a period in the 
late sixties he even made films. While 
he often produced impressive works 
in these varied mediums, he always 
returned to the colored metal that 
seems ideally suited to him. 

“Art is basically made by dissatis= 
fied people who are willing to find 
some means to relieve the dissatisfac- 
tion,” Chamberlain says. “My own 
dissatisfaction with a piece causes me 
to take an oblique step in another di- 
rection. The dissatisfaction keeps me 
honest.” Dissatisfaction and oblique 
steps are a necessary part of his cre- 
ative process—“or the piece loses its 
verve, risk, zing or whatever it is that 
you recognize as the difference be- 
tween ho-hum art and something 
that really stays with you.” 

Chamberlain’s guiding principle 
in all of his work boils down to “the 
idea of the squeeze and the fit.” He 
says: ‘All the materials I use are pre- - 
formed and have pretty recognizable 
shapes, indicating where they’ve 
been in their previous lives.” The 
scrap metal, however, is rarely incor- 
porated ‘fas is.” Instead, the artist al- 
ters it by cutting, bending, crushing 
or repainting. “The parts are painted 
before they go into anything,” he 
explains. ‘The connections come ; 
later.” The artist claims that his work 
is sexy insofar as it is all about 
“squeezing and hugging.” 

Color, of course, is what best 
distinguishes Chamberlain’s work 
from that of other metal sculptors. 
Rusted sections are often painted 
over, but sometimes are preserved 
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butve got the Card, 


You've found that perfect spot on your va- 
cation. And the only thing that could 
make it better would be to stay for a 

few more days. Fortunately, with the 
American Express’ Card, you can. 
§ Because the Card has no pre-set 
F spending limit. Instead, your charges 
fare approved based on your past spend- 

‘ing habits, payment patterns, and per- 

nal resources. So you have the freedom 


makeit a reality. — 
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to doa little more shopping, stay a few 
extra days, or just yas little far- + 
ther. To apply for the American Express’ 
Card, call toll-free 1-800-THE-CARD., 
So you'll be prepared for anything 
that arises. Whether it’s an unexpect- 
ed expenditure, a sudden 

emergency — or just an over- 

whelming desire to linger. 

Don’t leave home without it. 



































ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 





} The Squeeze and the Fit 
continued from page 76 





with varnish. If a body part is too 
dull, he spray paints abstract graffiti 
on it. Do certain forms suggest certain 
colors? “No, it’s a question of which 
‘can of paint is closest to your hand at 
the time,” he answers. 

Since 1980 Chamberlain has made 
his primary residence in Sarasota, 
Florida, where he works in a one- 
story warehouse encompassing 
18,000 square feet of floor space. He 
scavenges Florida junkyards for scrap 
metal, selecting it on the basis of color 





ABOVE: In Chamberlain’s Glossalia Adagio, 
1984, flowing stacked forms ironically evoke 
automotive streamlining. LEFT: Outside his 
Florida studio, the artist watches as an assis- 
tant refinishes a section of a sculpture. 


or form. “Three or four times a year I 
go out ina truck, collecting car parts,” 
he says. “I pile all this stuff into the 
truck, then circle back to the studio. 
When I pick it up it’s rubbish. But 
when I take it into the studio it be- 
comes art supplies.” 

Last year the artist made one of his 
largest and certainly most spectacular 
pieces—American Tableau, which 
measures twelve feet high, twenty- 
one feet wide and eleven feet deep. 
From September to November it was 
displayed on the Park Avenue plaza 
of the Seagram Building in New 
York, providing a showy, uplifting 
and even sassy spectacle for pass- 
ersby. It is now owned by Houston’s 
new museum, the Menil Collection. 

Meanwhile, the new Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Los Angeles is 
planning a Chamberlain retrospec- 
tive for the summer of 1986. This 
exhibition should ratify John Cham- 
berlain’s reputation as one of the 
most forceful, visceral and sensuous 
sculptors of this era. 














—David Bourdon 








Wendelighting 


makes them all 
more exciting! 


Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using Our unique optical projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder ‘Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector” by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 
In the East, call 212/682-8775. 


Showrooms open by appointment only. 
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Divison of JACKSEN INTERNATIONAL Ltd 
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Now Technics lets youtake control 
of an audio/video empire. | 


At last. Video good enough for Technics audio. Integrated into one 
remarkable audio/video system of astonishing capabilities and 
breathtaking performance. 
KM (a pial acwsce areal (tale-Ki0 cae Ke|-le(e)ar-)|\ nae) elm MVaulealicelyg 
receiver. A Technics VHS Hi-Fi video cassette recorder. An AM/FM 
stereo tuner/pre-amp with stereo TV sound.” Power amplifier. Linear 
tracking turntable. Auto-reverse cassette deck. A pair of three- “way . 
speakers. Even an optional compact disc player. ‘ 
Its unified wireless remote lets you control this technological empire no Ae 
from across the room. The remote has its own LCD readout to show a | 
you precisely what function you've selected. So you can create an 
audio experience. A video experience. Or a blending of the two. 
It’s the audio/video empire that puts you in complete control. The 
experience is unforgettable. The name is Technics. 
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Stereo TV sound where available. TV picture simulated. - | 
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New York: 200 Lexington Ave., New York Design Center 
High Point, N.C.: P.O. Box 2005 


Many of our fabrics Chicago: 1720 Merchandise Mart 
DuPont Also available in Principal Cities Nationwide 
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Aaron Balesteri 
Esprit Customer and 6th grader 
Age: 11 


!'m used to seeing Esprit clothes 
- and | think they look pretty good. 
Sylvester Stallone is my hero but 
when |'m older i'd like to be an artist 
or a model, because they're in 
books, they're popular, and they get 
to make alot of money. Girls are 
alright—I've had seven girlfriends in 
the last year. 
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THE WICKER WORKS 


Corporate Headquarters Vote meyeton,snereyen! mee PRG Foe 
267 Eighth Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone(415) 626-6730; telex 330408 =f 


Send $2 for color brochure “ger bine 


cleveland/donghia showrooms, inc; troy (mich.)/nancy mason; portland/wayne raarclatien inc; 
houston/walter lee culp assoc; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc. ; ag 
k/jack lenor larsen; philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, ltd: 









san francisco, los angeles, chicago, 
seattle/designers showroom, inc.; dallas, 
boston/george and frances davison, new yor 
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GIVE HERA DIAMOND THAT BURNS WITH A FIRE AS RARE AS SHE Is. 


Every quality diamond of a Color, Clarity and Carat-weight. It more the beautiful, rewarding 
carat or more is one of nature’ rarest is the 4@ characteristics that deter- experience it should be. 
and most exquisite phenomena. mine the value of a diamond—and Give her a quality diamond 
Each is a visible reflection of you. to an astonishing degree the beauty _ of a carat or more. A truly rare 
Unique in all the world, possessing and value of your jewelry—no mat- _ and beautiful gift. Like the 
four vital qualities that set it apart ter what the design. woman you love. 
forever. [hey are called the 4Cs: Cut, Your jeweler is the expert where A diamond is forever. 
diamonds are concerned. His knowl- The ting Reve eee 
edge can help make the acquisition ——_ diamond of 1.75 carats. 
of a quality diamond of a carat or 








A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 


























LET US BE THE SPARK. 


A quality diamond of a carat or 
more can provide the spark for 
the most special moment in — 
her life. And the store where 
you buy that diamond should 
provide you with just the right 
selection. And confidence. 


Priced from seventy five hun- 
dred to fifteen thousand dollars. 


SLAVICKS 


A Fine Jeweler Since 1917 
Convenient locations throughout 
Southern California and Nevada . 
(714) 556-4460 
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Design without decoration. Silhouette without subterfuge. Here is artistic probity to catch the eye of a collector. 
Here is classicism in china that knows no date. Choose from plain white or a host of hand painted china. 


Sherle Wagner 


60 East 57 Street, NewYork, NY. 10022 PL8-3300 


© 1985 Sherle Wagner Corp. 
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A Little Romance in Boston 





IN ONE CLUTTERED CORNER Of William Hodgins’s Boston of- 
fice sits a delicately painted Louis XV armchair with fabric 
swatches scattered across its back, spilling over its arms, 
slipping off its seat cushion. There is an English chintz, a 
pale green strié, a fine Italian silk botanical brocade, a ~ 
light blue cut velvet, a white silk damask. 

Placed together like this, and interspersed with paint 
and carpet samples, the fabrics comprise a portrait of a 
lady: the client who selected them from among dozens 
upon dozens. “I guess you could call it a sort of Rorschach 
test,” comments Hodgins, a tall, amiable, unpretentious 
man who is well known for his elegant but comfortable 
interiors. “We have a rather peculiar way of doing things 
here. We don’t present people with total schemes.” 

Instead, at a preliminary meeting clients are asked to 
pick and choose from up to one hundred and fifty sam- 
ples and discuss them in terms of texture, pattern and 
color. William Hodgins gets to know his clients this way, 
since, he says, ‘As long as it isn’t attached to their sofa or 
chair or draperies, clients can simply say, ‘I like that.’ It’s 
not threatening. It also helps them crystallize what they 
might possibly have done by themselves.” 

In working with married couples, Hodgins makes a 
point of insisting that both the husband and wife partici- 
pate in the decision making and that they spend at least a 
day with him reviewing concepts and prospective pur- 
chases. It might be, he notes, the only time in some execu- 
tives’ lives when they are able to involve themselves 
fully in decisions about their surroundings. 

Anyone who has ever met with an interior designer 
will understand why some of this sounds more like psy- 
chotherapy than decorating. But Hodgins also points out 
that if some people are still intimidated by the chore of 
redoing one room, let alone an entire house, others are 
quite opinionated. “Individual tastes are much more 
likely to surface nowadays. If people want things to look 
a certain way, they don’t mind saying so, whereas years 
ago they might have wanted ‘to be like everybody else!” 


PHOTOGRAPHY. PETER VITALE 


ABOVE: ‘Comfortable clutter” is how William 
Hodgins describes the reception room of his 
1872 townhouse, where he both lives and works. 
He mixes such romantic 18th-century decorative ob- 
jects as a Swedish crystal chandelier and a Danish gilt 
mirror with the simpler lines of a marbleized mantel. 
LEFT:‘In the bedroom, the painted demilune com- 
mode designed by Hodgins contrasts with the ma- 
hogany-and-brass Louis XVI bureau a cylindre. 
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IN 1892, ANNA KIENZLE 
DISCOVERED AMERICA. 


She arrived with two trunks, a dream 
and a pocketful of recipes. 
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America’s immigrants brought this 
country an appreciation for fine food 
and wine. Now you can enjoy hundreds 
of those ethnic recipes and a taste of Ellis 
Island history in Chateau Ste. Michelle’s 
spectacular 256-page book Tastes of Liberty. 

We'll send ae is ab ne ee 
a $40 value, free when you donate $20 or 
more to the Liberty Centennial Fund, 
P.O. Box 4115, Dept. PM, New York, 

NY 10163. 
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Discover the wines of Washington State. 


© 1985 Chateau Ste. Michelle, Woodinville, Washington 
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DISCOVER A HAVEN WHERE SAFETY IS A CERTAINTY. 

WHERE YOUR PRIVACY IS OUR PRIMACY. WHERE STATE-OF-THE-ART SECURITY ASSURES A SERENE STATE OF MIND. 
WHERE PURCHASE INFORMATION AND A PRIVATE SHOWING OF THESE PRESTIGIOUS HIGH-RISE HOMES CAN BE YOURS 
BY CALLING Mrs. HOLMES AT (713) 524-7156. 2121 KIRBY DRIVE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77019 
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. 
Gold and the element of surprise. 


An unbeatable combination. Espe- 


cially in a gift as sure to touch her 
heart as a bracelet of 18k~gotld. 
Indeed, her reaction confirms it. 


Nothing else feels like real gold. “ge 






















































































in association with Franklin Heirloom Dolls presents 


There never has been a motion pic- 
ture like Gone with the Wind. Ora 
heroine like Scarlett O’Hara, who 
so completely captured the hearts of 
millions of movie-goers around the 
world. For Scarlett was the epitome 
of the romantic belles of the gra- 
cious old South. Audacious ... 
lovely ... infinitely alluring. 

In Vivien Leigh’s brilliant, 
Oscar-winning performance as 
Scarlett, she evoked the very es- 
sence of Scarlett’s indomitable 
spirit... her beauty ... her incom- 
parable charm and vitality. 

Now Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
commissioned the creation of an 
authentic porcelain doll portraying 
Vivien Leigh as Scarlett O’Hara. 

Like the cherished collector dolls 
of yesteryear, this enchanting doll is 
handcrafted with meticulous atten- 
tion to each and every detail. 

Her upper body is formed of fine 
bisque porcelain in one delicately 
sculptured piece. Her porcelain feet 
and legs are sculptured with the 
same meticulous care, and her un- 
forgettable heart-shaped face is lov- 
ingly painted by hand. 

Her dress is a romantic creation 
of green crepe de chine, its volumi- 
nous skirt and fitted bodice setting 
off to perfection Scarlett’s southern 
beauty. The lavish flounce around 
her low-cut neckline provides a 
dramatic foil for her expressive face 


Franklin Heirloom Dolls 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 





Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


its first doll to authentically portray 


VIVIEN LEIGH 


as 


SGARLETT 


OHARA 


in Gone with the Wind 





Crafted in fine bisque porcelain, 


and attractively priced at $195. 


Please enter my commission for the collector doll, ‘Vivien Leigh 


as Scarlett O'Hara.’ My doll will be sent complete with a special 
display stand, which will be provided at no additional charge. 


Mr. / Mrs. / Miss 


VIVIEN LEIGH AS SCARLETT O’HARA 
































and the raven tresses curling gently 
upon her cheeks. 

The result is enchanting. A doll 
that evokes all of Scarlett’s compel- 
ling charm as she prepares to cap- 
ture the heart of still another 
hapless young suitor. As she will cer- 
tainly capture yours. For this is a 
work to delight the most discerning 
collector. A work to cherish, to 
share with family and friends, and 
then to lovingly hand down from 
mother to daughter through the 
years to come. 

In the tradition of fine collector 
dolls, ‘Vivien Leigh as Scarlett 
O’Hara’ will bear the distinguishing 
marks of M-G-M and of Franklin 
Heirloom Dolls, identifying it as an 
original—and exclusive —issue. It 
will be accompanied by a Certifi- 
cate of Authenticity, attesting to 
the authentic detailing of Scarlett’s 
costume and the realistic portrayal 
of Vivien Leigh. And with your 
lovely imported doll you will re- 
ceive, at no additional charge, a 
special stand allowing you to show 
her to best advantage. 

To commission this lovely doll 
for your collection, you need send 
no payment at this time. But sincé 
it will take considerable time to 
craft your doll, please be sure to re- 
turn the enclosed commissioning 
authorization no later than Novem- 


ber 30, 1985. 


Limit: One doll per collector. 





The issue price is $195.* I need send no payment now. I will be 


billed for my deposit of $39.* when my doll is ready to be sent to Address 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 





me. After shipment, I will be billed in 4 equal monthly install- 


ments of $39.* each. 


*Plus my state sales tax and City 





a total of $3. for shipping and handling. 


Signature 


= State, Zip 








APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 
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wn much smaller’than actual size of approximately 19” in height. 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: WILLIAM HODGINS 


A Little Romance in Boston 
continued from page 92 


A veteran of the chintz wars—Hodgins has had his 
own business for seventeen years—the designer finds this 
emerging individualism cheering, even bracing. “Some- 
times the excitement and sparkle you get from clients 
when they do something their own way will make an 
interior extraspecial or different.” He greatly admires one 
client who displays an unerring “sense of intrinsic right- 
ness”; another because she is a “wonderful editor with a 
very good eye”; another who “would rather live without 
than compromise.” Those qualities describe Hodgiris 
himself. His own sure eye was evident early: An initial 
purchase, made when he was in his twenties for his first 
apartment, was a sofa by Robsjohn-Gibbings—though 
he insists he was ignorant of its pedigree. 

Born and raised in London, Ontario, William Hodgins 
knew early on that he wanted to be a designer, but he was 
“almost embarrassed to tell people about my fascination. 





LEFT: Art Deco obelisks and other decora- 
tive objects set on an English Art Déco table 
stand out against the verdant tones and gold leaf 
of a three-paneled screen. The jar, dish and cachepot 
were made for Hodgins by artist Roy Hamilton. orro- 
site: Walls painted to simulate stonework give a 
hallway its strong architectonic look; the elabor- 
ately carved mirror is 18th-century Italian. 


When she came by to pick up the 

her stuff 1 was waiting I knew I shouldn't 

be there, but I had to give it one last chance. 
She Saw me sitting there when she came 


My ‘Ee 
So I put the song on the Ker 
Our favorite. 


It ie up the house and it s : 


eng smi iiled a 
ju for that.” 








DESIGN DIALOGUE: WILLIAM HODGINS 


A Little Romance in Boston 


I didn’t know many people who cared about things like 
that.” So after graduating from the University of West- 
ern Ontario, undecided about his future, he roamed 
around Europe for a few years. Among other early endeav- 
ors, he sold hand-crank food mixers in the housewares 
department at Peter Jones in London and was a boxboy at 
the grocery store in the American Embassy in Paris. 

Upon returning to Ontario, he worked for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company—“not a trading post; more like a 
Bloomingdale’s”—and in advertising for Avon in Mon- 
treal, until at the age of twenty-six he realized that “you're 
going to work half your conscious hours. And since I still 
wanted to decorate, I applied to Parsons School of Design.” 
When Parsons asked for a portfolio (he didn’t have one and 
had never, in fact, taken a drawing class), he sketched 
nonstop for weeks, and was almost taken aback when the 
school accepted him. Hodgins sold everything but the 
Robsjohn-Gibbings sofa and moved to New York. Al- 
though he now says, “I don’t know how I got beyond 
registration,” he was such a success at Parsons that even 
before graduating he’d landed a job with the late New York 
designer Michael Greer, who was then at the height of his 
fame. From Greer—a shrewd businessman— Hodgins says 


that he mainly learned about “the business of decorating.” 
continued on page 103 
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The wonder of a great stereo system is its ability to take 
music and make It almost tangible. In the rarified moments of life, 
this ability can be especially powerful. Even ironic. 

The Kenwood Spectrum CD84B is for all moments. Its 
exciting componentry is highlighted by an Optimum Servo Control 
compact disc player. In addition to a completely dedicated 125W* 
per channel integrated amplifier, the CD84B also features a quartz 
synthesized AM/FM stereo tuner. A double auto-reverse full logic 
cassette deck with high speed dubbing. A linear tracking, fully 
automatic direct drive turntable. A 7-band stereo graphic equalizer 
with reverb. And a pair of 150W 4-way tower speakers. 

The Spectrum CD84B. One of many Home Entertainment 
Systems designed for people who want a little more out of life. 


For the Kenwood dealer nearest you, call 1-800-4-KENWOOD. 
* Min. RMS 8 ohms 20Hz to 20kHz with no more than 0.05 THD, 
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Left: Archimedes 
tapestry 45873. 


Right: Gia Minh 
glazed printed 
chintz 45678. 





155 East 56th Street 
New York City. 
Atlanta/Boston 

Chicago/Dallas 
Denver/Houston 
Laguna Niguel 

Los Angeles/Miami 
Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Seattle/Troy 
Washington, D.C. 
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AT THE SERVICE OF MONARCHS, LUMINARIES, STATESMEN | | 


AND MERE PERFECTIONISTS SINCE 1764 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE SO NICTA NES ZELL BROS. 























“Maui t no kao Ol; ‘gal Hawaii's warrior kings gs 
of this magical island. “Maui is the best” 

The Hyatt Regency Maui on Kaanapali 
Beach captures the magic of Maui with an 
unforgettable blend of natural beauty and 
modern elegance. 

bite tom (olererver- mesmo el (onrmelticeeeys 
pool with lush green mountains.at your 
back. Play championship golf with 

endless vistas of the Pacific before 
you. Or follow the waterfalls and 
lagoons that wander through the 
grounds, with exotic birds and 
fish darting into view. 

Your first visit to the 

Hyatt Regency Maui is unforget- 

table. Your second, inevitable. A 
fabulous touch of Hyatt on 
-ieaiiegl Maui- Don ion 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE 


A Little Romance in Boston 
continued from page 99 


Casting about for a new position, 
he heard that there was an opening 
at Parish-Hadley Associates, and 
though he was “very nervous” during 
the interview with the partners in 
Albert Hadley’s “extraordinary silver- 
walled living room,” he must have 
impressed them favorably enough 
because he was with them for five 
years. Aside from the attention to 
quality, suitability and comfort evi- 
denced in all their work, Hodgins 
points out that both Sister Parish and 
Albert Hadley possess a special ge- 
nius for fantasy. He saw firsthand 
“how good a room could become 
whenit wasn’t all exactly right,” when 
an “off” or “offhand” element was in- 
troduced by one of them into what 
might have been an otherwise “per- 
fect” scheme. From them he learned 
“everything—scale, color, integrity.” 

When he decided to move to Bos- 
ton and go into business on his own, 
William Hodgins says that Mrs. Par- 
ish worried he might flounder, “be- 
cause she knew I didn’t like going out 
and meeting people socially.” By his 
own admission, Hodgins doesn’t do 
well at parties and other large gather- 
ings. One-on-one relationships—like 
those with clients—are, however, an- 
other matter. Today his firm is one of 
the East Coast’s most prestigious. 

William Hodgins resides in and 
works out of an 1872 townhouse just 
off Commonwealth Avenue. It was 
~ once owned by Lydia Pinkham, of 
patent “herbal medicine” fame, and 
has most of its original doors, brass 
fittings and anthemion leaf mold- 
ings. The entrance hall walls and 
other architectural elements here and 
there have been painted in trompe 
l’oeil by Robert Jackson, who has of- 
ten collaborated with Hodgins. 

The Hodgins apartment is on the 
two upper floors—though the top 
floor is an attic given over to store- 
rooms (the finials on the newel posts 
lift off to allow large pieces of furni- 
ture to be moved up and down the 
stairs). There is a spacious living 
room and a tiny, tidy kitchen, but 


continued on page 105 
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WE CREATE LEGENDS. 







One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 






Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 








Just send for KLM’s “European 
Carousel” brochure. 

It gives you dozens of ways to 
plan your own special tour of 
Europe. And right now, most tours 
offer a 15% discount off the pub- 
lished price. KLM lets you select 
| froma wide variety of complete 
tour packages. You can even pack- 
age your own tour and choose how 
youd like to go—by rental car, train, 
a motorcoach, or even by camper. 
Begin your bargain tour here, with 
our free 
“European 
Carousel” 
brochure. 

Just mail 
| the coupon, 
' call your 

travel agent 
or KLM 

Royal Dutch 

Airlines. 
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4100 Ardmore Avenue/South Gate, CA 90280/(213) 564-1100 


Available through you rior De8igner or Better Showrooms/ For catalog and nearest showroom, send $5.00 to Dept. 96 

















DESIGN DIALOGUE 


A Little Romance in Boston 
continued from page 103 


both are seldom used. On the other 
hand, Hodgins calls his bedroom “the 
workshop” because he spends as 
much time working there as he does 
in his office on the parlor floor. 

A large eighteenth-century bureau 
a cylindre is so crammed full of paper- 
work and loaded down with bibelots 
that only a small space is left for writ- 
ing. Ranks of file folders on the floor 
are packed with photos and clippings 
of rooms and objects Hodgins has 
come across and likes. Dozens of 
magazines and reference books are 
stacked on top of and underneath a 
Directoire bench at the foot of an out- 
size early-Victorian canopy bed. 

The bedroom—with its Art Déco 
cheval mirror, English dog paintings, 
and closets and bath behind con- 
cealed doors—is a good illustration of 
Hodgins’s skill at marrying classic 
good looks to an imaginative eclecti- 
cism all his own. Regency consoles, 
Renaissance Revival side chairs, low 
sleek acrylic tables or fringed stand- 
ing lamps are just as liable to find 
their way into his interiors as are 
Chippendale or American Empire 
pieces. “There really aren’t many 
things I don’t like if I can isolate them 
enough,” he admits. 

Partly because of this eclecticism, 
William Hodgins’s work has often 
been labeled “romantic.” But recently 
he has been designing interiors that 
are more spare, less complicated, 
. though no less elegant. “Perhaps it’s 
the clients,” he muses, “perhaps me, 
but many of my interiors are now 
more open, cleaner and simpler than 
they would have been five years ago. 
Of course, change is inevitable. My 
outlook—and certainly everyone 
else’s in our firm—changes bit by bit 
as the months and years go by. 

“And gradually, over time,” he 
continues, “we begin to live differ- 
ently, all of us. Our houses and our 
living spaces change. At the same 
time, they have to remain a sort of 
private retreat. Not a refuge—that 
makes the world sound so tumultu- 
ous—but our own place.”’0 

—George Whitmore 
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CLASSIC HAS NOTHING TO DO WITH FASHION. 
AND EVERYTHING TO DO WITH STYLE. 


The 1938 Packard. 
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PANNONIA 
GALLERIES 


ENIG-O RP OR ATED 


1043 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 1002] 
(212) 628-1168 


Charles S. Smith 

(British, active 1842-1876) 

The Artist's Nephew with his Horse 
Signed lower left and dated 1850 

Oil on canvas, 18 x 24 inches 


Dennis Malone Carter 
(American 1827-1881) 

Colonial Sunday Morning 
Signed lower middle and dated 1881 
Oil on canvas, 28 x 38 inches 






















































































The Neve World Collection of f Fine Saxonies | 





Morning Room 
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TRE LESTE IEE PL RE OF 


World Carpets REE an opal ollecaee a 
new saxonies, The New World Collection. This 
series, a tribute to the elegance and grace of America‘ 
historic houses, is available in a selection of masterfu 
colorations adapted from fabrics, furnishings and arg 
found in many of these homes. Pictured here is The 
Biltmore House, built in the French chateau style by 
the late George Vanderbilt in 1895. The magnificence 
of the home and its gardens can be enjoyed today by 
visitors to the estate, located near Asheville, N.C. 
One of the 50 colorations in The New World 
Collection was selected to be shown here in the 
Gallery of Tapestries at Biltmore House. Made of 
Enkalon Nylon with built-in Scotchgard®, this 
outstanding carpet will retain its fresh appearance fo 
years to come. 


Available at fine stores everywhere. 


WORLD CARPETS 


One World Plaza ¢ Dalton, Georgia 30720 
* 1-800-241-4900 e Telex: 804-334 
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-}One-of-a-kind signed by the artist. 
‘Remote control bar. Electric, 
vautomatic drink dispenser (not 
shown). Available for TV, bar, or 


i stereo combination. 


7 SHOWROOMS: 
> NEW YORK 


} J. SOUTHARD & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


7} 979 THIRD AVE. 
} 212-759-6330 


} DALLAS 

| JOHN EDWARD HUGHES 

| DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
} 214-741-2338 





Heuman Design 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NY, NY 10118 


CHICAGO 


TASLITZ INTERNATIONAL, LTD. 


1698 MERCHANDISE MART 
312-467-6563 


HOUSTON 

JOHN EDWARD HUGHES 
7026 OLD KATY ROAD 
713-863-1788 


SAN FRANCISCO 

DAVID CHARLES SHOWROOMS 
THE SHOW PLACE 

2 HENRY ADAMS ST. 
415-431-7270 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FRAN MURPHY 

401 CLEMATIS ST. 
305-659-6200 








LOS ANGELES 

BELLE MAISON 

1933 SOUTH BROADWAY 
213-748-6702 


TO THE TRADE 
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. PROUDLY ANNOUNCING OUR NEWEST SHOWROOM 
8619 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles. Next to the Pacific Design Center. 


COLLECTION 


vailable Through Your Designer International franchises now available. 
Send $15 for our full-color catalog Refundable with purchase. . . 
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Kreiss Enterpris i, 45 No, Figueroa St., Wilmington, CA 90744 1-800-334-3495 In California 1-800-824-4988 Telex 182-540 
; Los / geles/ San Francisco/ Laguna Niguel/ Dallas/ Houston/ Palm Springs/ San Diego/ Chicago/ 
Troy/ Seattle/ Atlanta/ Denver/ Phoenix/ Honolulu/ Miami/ Washington D.C./ Minneapolis 














" original oil by Eva Makk. 


Each precious second in time’s inexorable passing differs from the last and Eva Makk has captured a brilliant momentas 
if time were halted by a stop-watch. Free-flowing in composition, rich in color, this impressionistic piece cascades the 


miracle of ephemeral nature into reality. 


EVA MAKK 


Elegance and dignity of spirit are basic to Eva Makk’s philosophy of life and she fervently 
endows her paintings with these ideals of truth. Her efforts have been rewarded with 
numerous gold medals and other honoraria from major countries of the world, the latest 


being the “Gold Oscar d'Italia 1985” from Italy. 


I AitAINA Gannett MAuitOut FREE 800-367-8047 


Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 B/S SONNE 
Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Drive, Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 « Gallery Kaanapali, Whalers Village, Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 











































































































Monitor” Because exercise isn’t a punishment. It’s a reward. 
For people who want more in an exercise program than 
the minimum daily requirement, Vitamaster introduces 
the Monitor series. Three new exercise cycles, each 

# electronically programmed to give you a workout with a 

: > readout. The Monitor 300M microprocessor measures 

: time, distance and speed. The 400M has an additional 
readout fa EAE rate. And the deluxe 500M does it all, adding aH 
two more readouts showing calories burned. The Monitor 

series. Intelligent equipment for intelligent exercise. 


For a free brochure and your nearest 
retailer, call toll-free 1-800-848-2348. 


We recommend that you consult your physician before starting any exercise program. Q@DALLEGHENY INTERNATIONAL 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


Want a surprise? SieMatic has turned polyester into a wonderful, totally 
modern idea in kitchen interior design. 

Captured in a beautiful instance of a deep gloss surface that almost glows 
on its own. 

Our 9009 PR. It has just the right look for modern living. 

With seamless surfaces. And gently rounded edges and flowing corners. 
Ask your interior designer or architect about the 9009 PR and the other 
SieMatic kitchen interior designs in traditional, contemporary and thoroughly 

modern stylings. 













































































ART NOTEBOOK 









FELICIANO 
* 


GEOGRAPHICALLY and figuratively, 
Marlborough anchors the commu- 
nity of galleries that ranges along the 
southern blockfront of Fifty-seventh 
Street between Fifth and Sixth ave- 
nues. Its stark, fluid gallery spaces 
and broad sculpture terrace—cur- 
rently graced by imposing bronzes 
by one of Marlborough’s longtime 
stars, Colombian Fernando Botero—at 
first blush suggest the mainstream 
bastions of the New York school, Pace 


FELICIANO 


The Blazing Stars of Marlborough 


By Michael M. Thomas 


Lert: Pierre Levai, standing in front of Fernando Botero’s 1984 bronze Man on Horseback, is 
director of the Marlborough Gallery in New York, a showcase for international and American 
contemporary art. BELOW LEFT: Echoing his Colombian heritage are Botero’s 1984 oils, left to right, 
El Tendido, El Picador and La Estocada. Commanding the sculpture terrace are Large Torso, 1983, 
left; Reclining Figure, 1984; and Adam and Eve, 1981, right. BELOW RIGHT: Meticulous realism 
distinguishes Still Life with Candle, an elegant 1983 composition by Spanish artist Claudio Bravo. 


and Emmerich, across Fifth Avenue. 
To survey a calendar of Marlbor- 
ough exhibitions would, however, 
indicate that the gallery has managed 
to set itself apart from the usual 
clamor—as often verbal as visual—of 
Manhattan’s frenetic art world. “We 
exhibit artists who will remain with 
us and develop,” says Pierre Levai, 
who presides over the Fifty-seventh 
Street operation, “artists who will be 
appreciated for their work rather 
than their personalities.” It is this 
philosophy that has provided the 
foundation for Marlborough’s ascen- 
dancy over the last two decades as a 
global force in the world of twenti- 
eth-century painting and sculpture. 
Levai, the nephew of gallery 
founder Frank Lloyd, has headed the 
New York gallery since 1977, fifteen 
years after it first opened on Fifty- 
seventh Street. He also oversees a 
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22,000-square-foot sculpture ware- 
house in Greenpoint, New York. In 
Levai’s view, sculpture is becoming 
much more important in response to 
the increasing grandeur of late-twen- 
tieth-century private living. 

Like all of Marlborough’s princi- 
pals, including those heading its sis- 
ter galleries in London and Tokyo, 
Levai is involved in the worldwide 
activities of what is, by any standards 
of reach, diversification and clout, a 
true powerhouse. “We are much 
more international in our contempo- 
rary outlook,” says Levai, and this is 
certainly confirmed by the list of 
house artists. Apart from Botero, the 
New York gallery represents Israeli 
Avigdor Arikha, one of the most in- 
triguing imagists alive today; R. B. 
Kitaj; the elegant Claudio Bravo, who 
sustains the Spanish tradition of 
coolly observed landscape and still 
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Exceeds the minimum daily adult requirement 
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ART NOTEBOOK 









The Blazing Stars of Marlborough 
continued from page 116 


life painting that originated with 
Velasquez and Sanchez Cotan; and 
the Mexican Rufino Tamayo. Also in- 
cluded are a host of high-visibility 
Americans, including Red Grooms, 
Alex Katz, Larry Rivers and Neil 
Welliver. This range and wealth en- 
able Marlborough to mount blockbuster 
group shows that encompass prime 
examples of important schools and 
masters from the Impressionists on. 
Its liveliest efforts, however, are ex- 
pended in the sponsorship and exhi- 
bition of time-proven living artists. 
The operative word is time-proven. 
Marlborough has the scholarly and 
material resources to avoid the head- 
long temptations of modishness. Its 
clientele is as international as its 
roster of artists; the gallery finds 
that its overseas collectors tend to be 
somewhat more reflective than 
their American counterparts, and more 
attuned to the pictorial traditions 


ABOVE: Alex Katz’s 1985 oil Samantha sojourns with Henry Moore’s 1982 Working Model for Reclin- 
ing Figure: Pointed Head (on sill) and Landscape Sculpture, 1944, by Barbara Hepworth. BELow: In 
The Continuing Interest in Abstract Art: Letters from Jean Tinguely and Niki de Saint-Phalle, 1981, 
Larry Rivers, a longtime acquaintance of Levai, alludes to his friendship with other artists. 






























within which a good number of the 
longtime Marlborough artists work] 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this is not a venue in which un 
known artists burst on the scene. Be 
fore seeking to add a new name to 
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The Blazing Stars of Marlborough 
continued from page 120 


their stable, Levai and his associates 
take a long first look, then a second 
then a third, always mindful that 
“the international Marlborough ap 
peal’ embraces a broad spectrum of 
taste that includes Tokyo and Buenos 
Aires, Los Angeles and Lausanne. 

One artist whom the gallery has re 
cently begun to represent is Texas 
born John Alexander. In the last fe 
years, Alexander has moved from a 
highly personal linear form of ex- 
pression to a pictorial vocabulary that 
retains the brilliance and craft of his 
earlier work but that now incorpo- 
rates a recognizable imagery that 
brings the work within the orbit of 
current trends. What marks Alexan- 
der as a “Marlborough artist’”—in- 
deed, what marks every artist on the 
roster, old and young, sculptor, 
painter or photographer—is that the 
work is of the highest quality. An 
hour with Levai along with a look 
around the galleries and sculpture 
terrace combine to create the power- 
ful feeling that, at Marlborough at 
least, mediocre workers need not apply. 

Thus, at a time when the hottest 
names in the art world seem to pro- 
claim the ascendancy of an aggressive 
looseness of execution, Marlborough 
may give the impression of being off 
to the side, out of the picture. It can be 
debated, however, whether that can 
be said of a closely coordinated 
tricontinental enterprise that, in addi- 
tion to the artists named, carries 
works in New York by Arnaldo 
Pomodoro, Brassai and Irving Penn, 
and in London by Francis Bacon, 
Henry‘ Moore and Sidney Nolan, 
along with swath-cutting younger 
artists like Dieter Hacker. 

Indeed, if the passions of the mo- 
ment are all that matter, the gallery 
might seem to be out of step with the 
times. But at the end of the age, when 
posterity’s accounts are totted up and 
rendered, it will be worth observing 
that for decades the vast majority of 
Marlborough’s longtime circle of art- 
ists have been represented world- 
wide in the great museums and 
famous private collections. 
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system. Featuring the 
incredible Super Beta 
VCR, the best picture and 
sound in video. A 26-inch 
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stereo broadcast capa- 
bility and 140 channel 
tuner. A programmable 
compact disc player with a 
remarkable 96dB dynamic 
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cassette deck, and a pro- 
grammable digital AM/FM 
stereo tuner, all feeding 
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tion right in the palm of 
your hand. It’s enough to 
give you goose bumps. 
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KNOWN BY THOSE WHO KNOW NEW YORK 





It's. a mighty big apple...but there are those who know the way to 
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DECORATIVE CARPETS 
IN INTERIOR DESIGN 
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ABOVE. In this Park Avenue apartment, New York designer Kenneth Alpert and associate Peter S. Balsam have used a 12’ x 19’ antique 
Chinese carpet. Its refined asymmetry is in gentle contrast with the smoothly textured modular furniture, and its motifs are integrated with 
the furniture’s placement. Photo by Peter Vitale. Carpet from Stark Carpet. 


PRECEDING PAGE. Guests arriving at this Manhattan apartment designed by Samuel Botero are greeted by a mixture of modern and 
traditional design. The Persian Heriz carpet in the foreground dramatizes the entranceway, while the 19th century Caucasian runner leads 








the eye towards other aesthetic surprises. Photo by Phillip H. Ennis. 





Decorative and Oriental carpets make 
up an inexhaustibly rich vocabulary 
that augments the language of good 
interior design. Placed over broad- 
loom or other uniform surfaces, these 
rugs can complement, accent and 
ornament our living areas. 

Myriad designs of bold geometry 
and delicate flora can evoke refresh- 
ing images of nature, brightening and 
enlivening both traditional and mod- 
erm interiors. 

Samuel Botero, the New York 
designer, approaches the design of 
the floor with as much care as he does 
walls and furniture. His opinion is 
that the character and composition of 
a floor area is equal in importance to 
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any other facet in a room. “The floor 
deserves the best design solution 
available,” says Botero. “Many times I 
will begin a room by selecting the 
carpet first.” 

As in many of Samuel Botero’s 
rooms, carpet designs enhance not 
only the ambiance, but the actual 
organization of the furnishings. Acen- 
tral medallion design, for example, 
focuses the attention on that area and 
becomes a design element in itself. | 

Designer Mario Buatta knows how 
to skillfully broaden the scale of an 
intimate living room by using a subtly- 
shaded, Portuguese needlepoint car- 
pet (see photo ). The overall pattern in 
this stylized floral repeat has no cen- 








tral focus and has the effect of visually | 
expanding the space around it. 

Knotted and flat woven carpets are 
now being used as wall hangings. The 
resplendent Biltmore Hotel in down- 
town Los Angeles displays six rare 
antique carpets from the Caucasus on 
the walls of the grand lobby. The 
cover to this section illustrates the use 
of Oriental carpets in an area sensitive’ jf 
to first, and lasting, impressions— | 
the entranceway. : 

Whether our choice is an antique 
Oriental carpet or one of the more 
modern hand woven rugs, decorative 
carpets can effectively highlight a 
room and give it a sense of “place” 
that is unlike any other. 
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PANDE CAMERON 


THE HAPPIEST ENDINGS START WITH A PANDE CAMERON HANDMADE ORIENTAL. FOR OUR 40 PAGE, FULL- COLOR BOOK PED 
SEND $5 (U.S. FUNDS) TO: PANDE, CAMERON & CO. OF NEW YORK, DEPT. ADII5, 200 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, NY 10016 




















































































































ABOVE. In their Kip’s Bay Showhouse room, Marshall-Schule Associates chose a subtly- 
colored 19th century Aubusson tapestry carpet. Its floral medallion centers the furnish- 
ings, and the graceful, curving garlands lend movement to the setting. Photo by Jon Elliot. 
Carpet from Ronald James. 





HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


Throughout history, the development 
of the decorative carpet has been 
inextricably linked to design in archi- 
tecture. Designs in the carved alabas- 
ter panels in ancient Persian palaces, 
for example, were imitated in carpet 
weavings. The earliest known hand- 
knotted carpet is called the Pazyryk. 
Estimated to have been woven some 
2,500 years ago, it incorporates the 
style of the Persian Achaemenids. 
This very same style can be found 
in the architecture of the floor in 
Sennacherib’s palace at Nineveh, 
which dates to around 600 B.C.. 

And later, during Roman times, the 
proliferation of dome-covered basi- 
licas Over open interior spaces encour- 
aged architects to use geometric forms 
in their floor designs. The artistic use 
of large rectangles, squares and roun- 
dels in terrazzo floors humanized the 
spaces and gave them scale. Spacious 
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interiors were often decorated in this 
manner. In the piazzas and floor 
planes of the Renaissance, the use of 
line and pattern imitated the classical 
traditions, adding the painter’s newly 
discovered tool—perspective—to 
many beautiful floors. 

In more recent examples, the 
elegant rooms of Scottish architect 
Robert Adam display oval, circular 
and hexagonal designs. The ceilings 
are imitated in the handmade carpets 
that decorate the floors beneath them. 
The adaptation of ornament in archi- 
tecture to the art of weaving in spaces 
like these unifies the design of the 


~ PRICE, 
QUALITY — 
AND VALUE 


There are many myths about the 
Oriental carpet, especially the one 
that they are prohibitively expensive. 
The truth is that the variety of these 
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rugs is greater than ever before; and 
decorative handmade rugs are afford- 
able to the serious buyer. 

During the 1970's, prices of many § 
antique rugs rose dramatically. Not 
since the 1920’s had there been such 
an intense demand for the classical 
carpets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The surging prices 
were fueled by raging domestic in- 
flation and by seemingly limitless 
purchasing power in Europe and the 
Middle East. Many potential American 
buyers were excluded from this highly 
volatile and speculative market. 

Over the last few years, however, 
there has been a settling phase in the 
rug industry and prices have moder- 
ated. Modern handweaving methods 
and the current stability in production 
have greatly affected prices of new 
Oriental carpets. They are an extreme- 
ly reasonable purchase, especially 
when one considers the extraordinary 
amount of time and materials re- | 
quired to produce a large carpet. 
Many different qualities are available 
in each design, each quality being 
largely determined by the kind of 
wool, the number of knots per unit 
area and the addition of special pro- 
duction processes such as “washing” 
and carving of designs in relief. 

India, China, Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Turkey and Romania pro- 
duce a variety of carpets and the 
standards for products of these major 
areas are very high. Today, it can be 
safely said that no single country 
weaves the “best” Oriental carpets. 
One can find old, traditional designs 
that used to be indigenous to a parti- . 
cular region now being copied or 
reinterpreted somewhere else. India 
and China weave Persian designs, 
Romania weaves Turkish designs and 
Turkey weaves Caucasian designs. 

Because there are many different 
qualities available in each design, a 
buyer should compare similar pro- 
ducts when pricing modern carpets. It - 
is possible to buy the highest quality- 
for $50-$60 per square foot at a retail 
store. Medium grades can be found: 
for $30-$40 per square foot and lower 
qualities are available from $15-$25 
per square foot. A buyer can very 
easily purchase a 9’ x 12’ modern, 
handmade Oriental carpet of the best 
quality for around $5,000. 








As with fine jewelry, the setting makes all the difference. 





he complete Amiran collection of fine Oriental rugs 


is now being displayed in an environment worthy of its reputation. 
Select confidently in the main gallery or 


meet privately with your designer in our comfortable suite. 
In two convenient locations: 


Jorian Rug Co., The Merchandise Mart, Suite 1378, Chicago, Illinois 60654 312-670-0120 


Torrilhon Ltd., Western Furniture Mart, 1355 Market Street, Suite 454 


San Francisco, California 94103 415-863-6141 
For more information write 


Amiran, 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 
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Handmade dhurries and other flat 
woven carpets from India, China, Tur- 
key or Romania can be priced even 
lower than knotted carpets since they 
require less time and fewer materials. 
Retail prices for the highest quality, 
modern, flat woven 9’ x 12’ carpet 
average under $2,000. The very finest 
antique carpets, always in high de- 
mand internationally, have remained 
expensive. It is not unusual for an ex- 
ceptional room-sized Heriz or Tabriz 
in unworn condition to be priced at 
$35,000 - $50,000. Of course, smaller 
antique rugs, as well as those in very 
acceptable, slightly worn condition 
can be purchased for much less. 

Highly-discounted sales can con- 
fuse the buyer about quality and value. 
One should be wary of promotions 
that do not display the original price 
tags or that artificially inflate prices 
before the sale. Reputable retail deal- 
ers have consistent pricing policies, 
and customers can be assured of 
getting good value for the price ifthey 
buy from an established seller. The 
itinerant “auctions” of Oriental car- 
pets held in hotels throughout the 
country should only be attended by 


knowledgeable buyers. 

It is always best to buy the highest 
quality that one can afford, and there 
is a current tendency to produce the 
better grades of carpets at higher 
prices. Today, many consumers want 
value over price and consider a fine 
carpet to be a long-term investment. 
Allan Furman of Philadelphia, the 
President of the Oriental Rug Retailers 
Association, says, ‘“Today’s buyers are 
becoming more sophisticated—and 
they want reliable information.” Fortu- 
nately, the increased professionalism 
and credibility of established dealers, 
and their active and accurate pro- 
motion of a unique product, means 
their buyers can purchase Oriental 
carpets with the confidence that they 
are getting full value. 


THE MODERN 
CARPET 
INDUSTRY 


In the last few years, the expansion 
of this business has been astounding, 
due to heightened awareness of 
interior design. There is a new exuber- 


BELOW. Samuel Botero selected a bold and dramatic antique Persian Heriz for the living 
room of this Manhattan apartment. The large, central medallion is centered on the 
fireplace and visually extends the hearth into the room. Botero’s placement of the 
furnishings enhances the strong focus of the carpet’s design. Photo by Phillip H. Ennis. 





ance in the American public’s wil-| 
lingness to experiment with color, 
pattern and texture. The busy floral} 
designs in dark and somber hues off 
red and blue, which were fashionable 
in Europe, were out of step with 
stylish American rooms. Eugene D. 
Newman, President of The Oriental 
Rug Importers Association in New 
York, states, “The American consumer 
used to be limited to a choice of 
designs and colors suited to European 
tastes. There was never special atten- 
tion given to what we wanted in this 
country until perhaps ten years ago.” 

To provide the Oriental carpets 
that the American public wanted, the 
industry went through a radical re- 
organization. First of all, it became a 
truly international business. When the 
proud weaving tradition of Iran col- 
lapsed with the demise of the Shah, 
the carpet industries in India and 
China quickly took advantage. Turkey, ‘ 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Pakistan, and 
Romania revived their carpet indus- 
tries to supplement the supply. These 
cataclysmic changes in the traditional 
channels of manufacturing, marketing 
and distribution inspired a revolu- 
tionary concept called programmed 
continuity. This term refers to the 
hundreds of designs in many sizes 
and colors that are available to the 
consumer today. 

Though traditional designs con- 
tinue to be produced, innovative 
patterns and a sweeping new spec- 
trum of color now dominate the 
carpet industry. Art Deco and abstract 
designs reminiscent of carpet designs _ 
created by Picasso, Leger and Saarinen 
have come onto the market. Multiple 
sizes are now made in each design and 
color combination, giving American 
consumers exactly what they want. 
This has maximized dramatically the 
choices and possibilities for all buyers 
of Oriental carpets. 

The variety is virtually limitless. 
Needlepoint carpets from Spain and’ 
Portugal are beginning to find great 
favor among buyers; their floral, 
French and English designs in deco- 
rator colors complement nicely the 
design trends of the ’80’s. American 
and European handweavers, eager to 
take their craft to the public, are also 
creating more and more innovative 
designs in flat woven rugs. 
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Kamali Design #4403-1. ‘Available in 12’ x 18’ (shown), 12' x 15; 11’ x 16, and 10’ x 14! , 


An enchanting blend of then and now: the traditional Persian pattern, brought to life in 
a fresh new way. Classic design and rich, contemporary colors create a harmony of past and 
present, for a look you'll love today — and tomorrow. 

The Kamali Serapi and other handknotted wool originals are available at the following 


fine dealers: 


MUSSALLEM'S 

1922 Phoenix Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 32206 

(904) 356-7117 

RICHARD MARKARIAN, INC. 
105 West 4th Street 


@itetaterer-\eMm@)si(ek-byA0y2 
(513) 621-4122 


VAN DANG Ots) | 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
97 N. Tillman 

Memphis, Tennessee 38104 
(901) 272-7055 


BAGDAD CARPETS 
5869 Westheimer 
Houston, Texas 77057 
(713) 783-3500 
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TAJZOY ORIENTAL RUGS 
350 Dallas Design Center 
1025 N. Stemmons Freeway 


Dallas, Texas 75207 
(214) 747-9600 


K.A. MENENDIAN, INC. 
1090 West 5th Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
(614) 294-3345 


SHAVER-RAMSEY 
2414 East 3rd Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80206 
(303) 320-6363 


JOSEPH KILEJIAN 
ANTIQUE CARPETS 

136 North LaBrea Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90036 
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TRI-PAR, INC. 

1220 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 
(312) 467-6160 


PARSE RUG COMPANY 
New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, New York 10016 
(212) 684-4777 
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ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
2701 S. MacDill Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33629 
(813) 839-8000 
MOATTAR, LTD. 
Decorative Arts Center 
351 Peachtree Hills Ave., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
(404) 237-5100 
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107 West Paces Ferry Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
(404) 266-8458 
























































Today, an importer may carry up to 
twenty or more different carpet de- 
signs in his catalogue. They include 
both traditional and non-traditional 
motifs. Each design is available in a 
specific number of colors, usually 
from four to six. The resulting number 
of design/color combinations is in- 
creased considerably. 

And, each of the design/color 
choices is offered in a variety of sizes 
that usually include 6’ x 9’, 8’ x 10’, 9’ 
x11) 10% 1312 12716 andaiZzex 
18’. Oversized pieces and runners are 
plentiful, too. 

Oriental carpets are easier to select 
than ever before. The quantum leap 
in product diversity gives the buyer 
remarkable flexibility in choosing the 
right rug for the right location. 


MODERN 
DECORATIVE 
CARPETS 


Decorating with carpets is increasingly 
popular, and a customer will often 
select the Oriental or decorative car- 
pet before buying furniture, letting 
the rug establish the entire palette for 
the room. Ofall factors, color ranks at 
the top of carpet buyers’ concerns. Of 
course, size and pattern are also 
important in a purchaser’s decision. 

The rug industry is increasingly 
aware of trends in the fashion and 
home furnishings markets, especially 
color preferences. The pastel and 
the primary colors are more popular 
today than the somber tones that 
predominated fifty years ago. Intense 
dyes such as forest green, burgundy, 
midnight blue and even black are 
making a strong showing, too. 

Today, buyers will choose carpets 
in pastels more often than not. The 
industry is continuing to increase the 
supply of what is becoming the main- 
stay of the market. An extraordinary 
assortment of mauve, teal, taupe, 
apricot, peach, rose, sand and ivory 
is now being produced. A fashionable 
“background” color is one of varying 
subtle shades of gray. There are still 
those who prefer the brighter colors, 
however, so that the carpet will make 
a singular, independent statement in 
color and design. 





ABOVE. Mario Buatta’s design of this Manhattan apartment uses a modern 15’ x 26’ 
needlepoint carpet in the elegant living room. It was handmade to custom order in 
Portugal. The designs derive from 17th century Persian sources and the overall repeating 
motifs of floral buds and palmettes are beautifully scaled to the room. Photo by Edgar de 
Evia. Carpet from Stark Carpet. 


ANTIQUE ORIENTAL CARPETS 


Antique oriental carpets have attained 
the same status in the international 
market as works of art. The arts and 
crafts revival of the 1960’s played 
a significant role in educating the 
general public on the value of hand- 
made products. Since then, impressive 
research and scholarship have gone 
into learning just who the people 
were who wove these rugs. Hundreds 
of books, museum catalogues, maga- 
zines and articles have been pub- 
lished as a result. 

According to U.S. Customs defini- 
tion, an antique carpet is one made at 
least 100 years ago. The proliferation 
of names for antique Oriental carpets 
is quite confusing to a first-time buyer. 
Heriz, Serapi, Bokhara, Bergama, 
Ushak, Tabriz, Kashan and Kazak are 
some of the popular names. However, 
many of these are simply convenient 
commercial appellations which may 
have little to do with who made them 


or where they came from. The name 
Bokhara, a town in Central Asia, is an 
example. The weavers of many rugs in ~ 
this area belonged to the Turkmen 
Tekke tribe and produced carpets . 
with a unique, stylized pattern. But 
today, the term Bokhara is used to 
describe an entire group of carpets in 
the design of a repeated small medal- 
lion, usually on a red background. 
The name Serapi was probably 
derived from the name of the village 
Sarab in northwest Iran. But most 
Serapi carpets were probably woven . 
in the region around Heriz. Today, 
the term refers to the more expensive 
type of Heriz carpet, one characterized: 
by elegant, soft colors and stylized, 
sophisticated geometric designs. 
When buying an authentic antique 
carpet, one should recognize that it 
has been woven over 100 years ago 
under conditions that were rudimen- 
tary at best, and, most importantly, 





CDECIAIL ADVERTISING SLIPPI FAENT 





THE S“4P* COLLECTION 


Oriental rugs and carpets 
more beautiful than you ever dreamed possible 
































Be | eae —— me Quality you can trust! . 
erapi design shown above. These fine hand knotted rugs from Romania are made in more than 20 different designs and 
Sa contemporary color combinations. Available in all standard sizes, oversizes and runners. 
aio Available at: 
‘ABC ORIENTAL CARPETS S. V. KISH ORIENTAL RUGS GIMBELS ORIENTAL RUG DEPT. BEHGOOY EXPORT & IMPORT CO. 
) 888 Broadway - 2nd Floor c/o Goldsmith’s - Oak Court 339 Sixth Avenue 319 World Trade Center 
‘ew York City, New York 10003 Memphis, Tennessee 38143 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 Dallas, Texas 75258 
3 (212) 674-1144 (901) 766-2361 (412) 562-0690 (214) 744-2121 TOTHE TRADE ONLY 
~ MARCELLA FINE RUGS CHROMA INDUSTRIES, INC. KHAN’S ORIENTAL RUGS MARTINOUS ORIENTAL RUG CO. 
3162 Piedmont Rd. N.E. 101 Henry Adams St. Suite 236 3115 West Loop South 1521 Macon Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 San Francisco, California 94103 Houston, Texas 77027 Little Rock, Arkansas 72211 
(404) 261-2706 (415) 864-5030 (415) 552-9660 (713) 960-8200 (501) 224-0313 
MAUREEN COHN ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY BUKHARA ORIENTAL RUG COMPANY 
2701 S. MacDill Avenue 8626-28 Melrose Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 33629 Los Angeles, California 90069 
813-839-8000 213-653-5353 e 1-800-327-4267 © 213-373-7373 
MTR Coran, Callortinn ic decinned imnorted and dictrihiited exclicively hy Ahmad Mammen Inc 















































































































that it is virtually one-of-a-kind. In 
other words, an antique carpet should 
be selected on its own merits. There 
are many variations in their size, and 
many antique carpets have been worn 
according to decades of use. These 
factors need not be deterrents; a 
slightly worn rug can still be extreme- 
ly valuable and durable for many 
more years to come. 

However, condition is one of the 
most important factors in determining 
a rug’s value. A premium price will be 
paid for a fine carpet that is unworn. 
These pieces do exist and some buy- 
ers do demand this quality. There are, 
however, many old and worthy carpets 
available in very good, if not perfect, 
condition. 

When buying antique rugs, the 
buyer must give a little more attention 
to the purchasing process. Reliance 
upon a reputable retailer or showroom 
for guidance and honest representa 
tion as to authenticity and condition 
is essential. 

For long term value and excep- 
tional aesthetic appeal, antique Orien- 
tal carpets are an extremely attractive 
addition to a living space. They are 
both historical images and colorful 
icons of passing cultures, and they 
give style and interest to our modern 
interiors. 


ORIENTAL CARPET TERMINOLOGY q 





Below are some of the more popu- 
lar terms used to describe Oriental 
carpets. There is a plethora of fac- 
tual and fascinating information 
about antique rugs available to 
those who want detailed knowl- 
edge. The most informative and 
beautifully produced source is 
HALI—The International Journal 
of Oriental Carpets and Textiles, 
published quarterly in London. 
Another is The Oriental Rug Re- 
view, a tabloid of interesting read- 
ing from New Hampshire. 


WARP—The warp threads are the 
vertical elements in a carpet’s struc- 
ture. They are strung in high ten- 
sion on the loom as the very first 
step in the weaving process. The 
fringes at the ends of an Oriental 
carpet are the exposed ends of the 
warp threads. Warps of cotton, wool 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 
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The symmetric knot is sometimes referred to as the Turkish or Gordes knot. It is much \ | 
more accurate to call it symmetric, since it does appear in non-Turkish carpets and from |) 
villages other than Gordes. Many tribal weavings use this type of knot. 
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The asymmetric knot is also called the Persian or Senneh knot. These appellations, too, 
are inaccurate since the asymmetric knot is not exclusively used in Persian carpets, and | 
since carpets woven in the village of Senneh use the symmetric knot. 
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and silk are used in the best authen- 
tic, handmade Oriental carpets. 
Both cotton and wool offer great 
strength that increases with the 
number of plys of single threads. 
Some of the best carpets have six 
plys of cotton and up to three of 
wool in each warp. 

WEFT—The weft threads are the 
horizontal elements in a carpet’s 
structure. They can consist of cot- 
ton, wool and silk, with the same 
characteristics as above. After each 
row of handlooped knots is com- 
pleted, the weaver passes the weft 
from one side of the carpet to the 
other. In some new productions, as 
well as in some antique pieces, 
there is only one weft pass between 
each row of knots, and the carpet is 
called single-wefted. Most Oriental 
carpets have two to three weft 
passes, and some antique nomadic 
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pieces have as many as six to eight.| 
The number of wefts is a factor in| 
the durability of a carpet. Those} 
having a single weft are not asi} 
strong as those having multiple! 
wefts, but durability does not in-] 
crease appreciably when the “ 
count gets above three. 

KNOT/PILE—The knot, technically 
a loop, is the third and most visible} 
element in a carpet’s structure. It i aI | 

















the material which gives the rug a 
pile. Each knot is dyed differently, | 
and the composite of these colors |} 
creates the design seen on the’ 
surface of the Oriental carpet. All | 
handmade carpets will show the) 

design on the back of the carpet} 
since the knots wrap around two) 
adjacent warp threads. Be wary of | 
heavily-advertised “oriental design” |} 
carpets that also show the pattern | 
on the back but are machine-made. 























You can see major public collections 
of Oriental and European carpets at 
the following museums: 


Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

Kimberlie Gumz, Acting Curator 
Tel: 216+ 775 + 8665 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

465 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, MA 02115 

Jean-Michel Tuchscherer, Curator 
Tel: 617 + 267 - 9300 

The Art Institute of Chicago 
Michigan Ave. at Adams Street 
Chicago, IL 60603 

Jack Sewell, Curator 

Tel: 312 + 443 - 3600 


Cincinnati Art Museum 

Eden Park 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 

Daniel S. Walker, Curator 

Tel: 513+ 721 + 5204 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 
11150 East Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44106 

Anne E. Wardwell, Curator 
Tel: 216 + 421 - 7340 


The Detroit Institute of Arts 
5200 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

Elsie Peck, Assoc. Curator 
Tel: 313 - 833 - 7900 


Fogg Art Museum 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Walter B. Denny, Honorary Curator 
Tel: 617 + 495 - 2378 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Fifth Avenue and 82nd Street 

New York, NY 10028 

Stuart Cary Welch, Special Consultant 
in Charge 

Tel: 212+ 879-5500 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Benjamin Franklin Parkway 

Philadelphia, PA 19130 

Jean Gordon Lee, Curator 

Tel: 215 * 763 + 8100 


The St. Louis Art Museum 
Forest Park 
_ St. Louis, MO 63110 
- Sidney M. Goldstein, Assoc. Director 
Tel: 314+ 721 - 0067 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum 
222 State Street 
Springfield, MA 01103 
Richard Muhlberger, Director 
Tel: 413 + 733 + 4214 
The Textile Museum 
2320 'S' Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20008 
’ Patricia L. Fiske, Director 
Tel: 202 + 667 + 0441 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Boulevard and Grove Avenue 
Richmond, VA 23221 
Joseph Dye, Curator 
Tel: 804 + 257 - 0844 
M.H. de Young Museum 
Golden Gate Park 
San Francisco, CA 94118 
Cathryn M. Cootner, Curator 
Tel: 415 + 558 « 2887 
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G.A. GERTMENIAN & SONS 


— 1130 W. 2nd St. Los Angeles, CA 90012 
Consult your designer or architect 











One from our Tian Tan collection of handknotted wool carpets from Beijing. 


illuminates. The 
: design motif is 
>>> as ancient as the 


|) which creates it. 





: For our complete Tian Tan brochure, “The Hands of Time” write: 



























































Oriental Rug Retailers of America, Inc.}. 


A National Trade Association comprised of oriental rug merchants who encourage the interest, 
promotion & education of authentic oriental rugs. These merchants encourage high ethical standards. 


EAST 


ALBED RUG CO. 

513 W. Lancaster Avenue 
Wayne, PA 19087 
215-688-2020 


AMATULLI IMPORTS, INC. 
67 Elm Street 

New Canaan, CT 06840 
203-972-0100 


BARBARA L. AVAKIAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
R.D. 1, Box 192-A 
Hockessin, DE 19707 
302-239-0577 


KOKO BOODAKIAN & SONS INC. 


1026 Main Street 
Winchester, MA 01890 
617-729-5566 


DIANE BRYMAN ORIENTALS 
8038 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-242-4100 


CROWN ORIENTAL RUGS 
606 Post Road East 
Westport, CT 06880 

| 203-227-3315 


EADEH RUG CO. 

161 West Lancaster Avenue 
Wayne, ?A 19087 
215-687-4848 


EBNER’S 

29 East Front Street 
Red Bank, NJ 07701 
201-741-0302 


JERREHIAN BROTHERS 
Station Road 

Haverford, PA 19041 
215-896-0900 


KASHAZAD ORIENTAL RUG 
GALLERY 

1028 Lancaster Avenue 

Bryn Mawr, PA 19010 

215-525-6975 


KEBABIAN’S ORIENTAL RUGS 
73 Elm Street 

New Haven, CT 06510 
203-865-0567 


MALOUMIAN & SONS, INC. 
7700 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
215-242-8655 


AL MOVSESSIAN & SONS, INC. 
315 Moody Street 

Waltham, MA 02154 
617-899-2600 


RANJNA’S RUGS & INTERIORS 
One Fort Hill Road (Rte. 1) 
Groton, CT 06340 

203-445-7463 


B. SHEHADI & SONS 
400 Main St. (Rte. 24) 
Chatham, NJ 07928 
201-635-8100 


TOROS OMARTIAN & SON, INC. 


286 Bridge Street 
Springfield, MA 01103 
413-736-1821 


SOUTH EAST 4 


CARILLON ORIENTAL RUG CO. 
1107 North Ft. Harrison 
Clearwater, FL 33515 

813-442-9538 


CAROLINA ORIENTAL RUG 
GALLERIES 

212 East Main Street 

Lincolnton, NC 28092 

704-732-2781 


MAUREEN COHN ORIENTAL 
RUG GALLERY 

2701 South MacDill Avenue 

Tampa, FL 33629 

813-839-8000 


EDGEWORTH-MASSEY ORIENTAL 
RUG CO. 

13 West Grace Street 

Richmond, VA 23220 

804-782-9666 


SALEM M. EWAYS, INC. 
1417 North Emmet St. 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
804-295-3136 


DAN KEISHIAN ORIENTAL RUGS 
3171 Peachtree Rd. N.E. 

Atlanta, GA 30305 

404-351-1981 


PURCELL ORIENTAL RUG 
COMPANY LTD. 

107 West Main Street 

Charlottesville, VA 22901 

804-971-8822 


SHARIAN, INC. 

368 Ponce de Leon Avenue 
Decatur, GA 30030 
404-373-2274 

















WALL FURNITURE CO. 
625 South Van Buren Road 
Eden, NC 27288 
1-800-334-5151 





YAMIN’S ORIENTAL CARPET CO. 
3252 Peachtree Rd. N.W. 

Atlanta, GA 30305 

404-231-1727 


MID WEST 


AZAR’S GALLERY OF ORIENTAL 
~ RUGS 

251 East Merrill St. 

‘Birmingham, MI 48011 
313-644-7311 















‘HOUSE OF DAVIDIAN, V AND J 
1260 Huron Road 

‘Cleveland, OH 44115 
216-247-3868 





Cincinnati, OH 45202 
513-621-4122 


1090 West Fifth Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43212 
614-294-3345 


i 


312-864-1010 


RIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
9573 Montgomery 
Cincinnati, OH 45242 
313-793-9505 


IRIENTAL RUG IMPORTERS, 
LTD., INC. 

The Ohio Design Centre 
achwood, OH 44122 
116-831-6077 


VARTAN V. PEDIAN & SONS INC. 

5535 North Lincoln Ave. 
Lincolnwood, IL 60645 

312-675-9111 


PERSIAN RUG CENTER 
Ninth and Ash Streets 
Springfield, IL 62703 
217-544-3418 


SOUTH 


BAGDAD RUG CO. 
5869 Westheimer 
Houston, TX 77057 
713-783-3500 


HAMADEH ORIENTAL RUG CO. 
484 South Perkins Extd. 

Memphis, TN 38117 

901-682-7671 


HARB’S ORIENTAL RUG 
GALLERY 

4928 Homberg Dr. 

Knoxville, TN 37919 

615-584-1425 


KHOURY’S HOUSE OF 
CARPETS, INC. 

813 West Tenth St. 

Amarillo, TX 79101 

806-373-4871 


THE KING’S HOUSE ORIENTALS 
2418 Montevallo Rd. 

Birmingham, AL 35223 
205-871-5787 


S.V. KISH ORIENTAL RUGS 
Goldsmith’s - Oak Court 
Memphis, TN 38143 
901-766-2361 


ZAVEN A. KISH ORIENTAL RUGS 
97 N. Tillman 

Memphis, TN 38111 

901-327-4423 


MASSOUD PERSIAN CORNER 
5110 Highway 153 North 
Chattanooga, TN 37343 
615-870-1781 


MAXIMILIAN’S INTERNATIONAL 
SHOWROOMS 

8600 Oak Street 

New Orleans, LA 70118 

504-895-1115 


- 


ORIENTAL RUG CLEANING CO. 
3907 Ross Avenue 

Dallas, TX 75204 

214-821-9135 


THE ORIENTAL SHOP, INC. 
2121 Bandywood 

Nashville, TN 37215 
615-297-0945 


TINNIN CARPETS 
Woodland Hills 
Jackson, MS 39216 
601-981-5234 


WEST 


AGAJEENIAN ORIENTAL RUGS 
4250 El Cajon Blvd. 

San Diego, CA 92105 
619-563-0922 


ATTYEH BROS., INC. 
800 S.W. Washington St. 
Portland, OR 97205 
503-223-4125 


CHANDLER'S ORIENTAL RUGS 
1110 N. Main Street 

Santa Ana, CA 92702 
714-541-4391 


KIRISHIAN CO. 

49 St. Helens Avenue 
Tacoma, WA 98402 
206-627-2332 


NANCY McCULLOUGH 
INTERIORS, INC. 

P.O. Box 704 

Pebble Beach, CA 93953 

408-624-8299 





Oriental Rug Retailers of America, Inc. 


The more you know about Oriental Rugs, the more you trust your ORRA dealer. 
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The weaving of rich wool or silk 
oriental rugs is accepted as a fine 
craft the world over. 

Shaia Oriental Rugs specializes 
in rare antique, semi-antique and 
the finest new rugs. Visit us soon 
to find your choice among our 
large inventory, or contact us for 
a personal showing in the 
convenience of your own home. 





Most knots are wool, some are 

silk, and a very small number are 
cotton and are occasionally used 
quite effectively for the ornamenta- 
tion of small areas in the carpet. For 
durability, two-ply wool is the best 
for normal to heavy traffic. 
KNOT COUNT—This term refers 
to the number of hand looped knots 
per unit area in an Oriental carpet; 
generally, it is expressed knots per 
square inch. There is some rela- 
tionship between knot density, or 
fineness of weave and durability. 
The more dense the structure ina 
Carpet, the more durable it can be. 
However, there are shortcomings 
in using only knot count to deter- 
mine quality. Wool quality will also 
influence durability; so that two 
carpets having the same knot count 
will not be equally durable if one 
has a poorer quality wool. 

In modern production there is a 
closer relationship between price 
and knot count than in antique 
carpets. In antique rugs, many of 
which were made under difficult 
conditions by nomads and villagers, 
knot count has very little to do with 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT 


Be Affordable. 





Shaia Oriental Rugs... 
We Make Elegance Affordable. 


On 

Merchant’s 
Square 

— 


P.O. Box GL 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
(804) 220-0400 





value; value is gained from other 
characteristics such as vegetal 


dyes, condition, rarity and tribal 
authenticity. Some of the most 
loosely-woven, antique rugs with 
low knot counts are among the 
most valued and highest priced. 

DHURRIE—The dhurrie is a pile- 
less, flat woven carpet with origins 
in India’s Mughal Empire. During 
the past five years, production of 
this type of carpet has been started 
in other weaving countries as well, 
such as Romania and China. The 
antique dhurrie was made of cotton 
with a cotton warp. Modern pro- 
duction also uses wool for the sur- 
face, which is somewhat more 
durable and takes dyeing more 
effectively than cotton. Most mod- 
ern pieces retain the use of cotton 
for the warps. The technique is an 


The author of this special section, Dennis R. Dodds, serves on the Editorial 
Board of HALI—The International Journal of Oriental Carpets and Textiles, 
published in London. Educated as an architect and city planner, he has 


t 
interlocking tapestry weave, whicl 
creates a uniform, sturdy surface 
Since the dhurrie is flat woven and 
therefore, does not have any knot: 
for a pile, the yarns on the surface — 
lie horizontal to the floor. Wool an 
cotton are both quite strong anc ) 
fairly durable in flat woven carpets |) 
However, they are not as durable) 
for high-traffic areas as carpety 
with pile. 


WASHING—This term is a trade |) 
word for a process whereby pe i 
Carpet, having come off the loom) i 
and been sheared for even pile i 
height, is run through an alkaline 
bath. This procedure produces E 
sheen on the surface of the woo! 
pile that enhances its natural lustre 





CARE AND CLEANING 


The care and cleaning of Oriental 
Carpets is not any more difficult 
than that of any fine, natural, ring id 
floor covering. Regular vacuuming) 
with a suction-type system is best.) li 
Upright systems are also accepta-|)" 
ble, but one should not use “beater”)} 
brush models on worn or fragile|} ” 
carpets. These “beaters” should) q 
also be kept from damaging the}. 
loose fringe at each end of the rug.| 
If the carpet receives moderate traf-| 
fic, as inaresidence, a professional 
cleaning arranged through the| 
dealer should be done about every 
three or four years. Repairs to loose 
fringe and other minor frays should 
be attended to at once. 

One of the most-often-asked 
questions about cleaning an Orien- |} 
tal rug is what to do about spilled 
food or liquids, especially those } 
that can severely stain. It is impor- 
tant to remember that many liquids 
such as red wine do not set on the 
wool until it dries. Imperative is the | 
dilution of the staining substance } 
and its absorption from the carpet || ) 
before it dries. Oriental rug dealers | Q 
and cleaners can supply you with 
professional answers to specific | 
questions regarding stains. 


lectured internationally on Islamic design and is a collector of early antique \\ 


carpets and Oriental art. 
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GALLERY OF CARPETS 


G.A. GERTMENIAN & SONS, 1130 W. 
Second St., Los Angeles, CA 90012. Tel: 
| 213.250.7777. Spare, elegant floral designs 
echo Oriental tradition. This carpet is the 
“Pagoda 1960” line and is made in Tianjin, 
’ China. It is available in all standard sizes, 
including runners and round carpets. 
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‘PAR-INCO, 100 Park Plaza Drive, Se- 
caucus, NJ 07094. Tel: 201.348.3300. 
Vigorous vines, graceful leaves and arab- 
esques adorn this design inspired by Persian 


“Kashan”, Design * B.909.LS., is available 
in all standard sizes and four different 
color backgrounds. 
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PANDE CAMERON & CO., 200 Lexington 
Ave., New York, NY 10016. Tel: 212. 
686.8330. Made in India, this genuine 
“Chindia” quality has the special luster of 
wash and hand-carved designs in relief. This 
design, No. 9671, is available in all standard 
sizes as well as in custom sizes. 


AHMAD MOMENI, INC., 36 East 31 St., 
4th Floor, New York, NY 10016. Tel: 212. 
685.7711. This ‘“Tismana” kilim has a 
Bessarabian design reminiscent of old dec- 
orative traditions. Over 30 other designs 
and colors are available for today’s interiors, 
with sizes from 3’ x 5’ to 9’ x 12’. Runners, 
custom sizes and larger pieces are available. 













AMIRAN, 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, 
NJ 07094. Tel: 201.863.8685. The delicate 
tracery of vines and rosettes in this fine 
Persian-design carpet from Pakistan gives 
rhythm and grace to a room. It is available in 
sizes from 4’ x 6’ through 12’ x 20’ in 
programmed continuity. 
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KAMALI ORIENTAL RUGS, 245 Fifth 
Ave., No. 1607, New York, NY 10016. Tel: 
212.689.7166. This beautiful handmade 
carpet faithfully reflects the old original 
designs. From their “Oushak” Collection, 
Design * 1239/1H is available in sizes of 
4’ x 6’, 8’ x 10’, 9’ x 12’ and 10’ x 14’. 
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ei lneo. one of the world’s leading and most 
established importers and wholesalers of genuine —} | 
hand-woven oriental rugs from all over the globe, 

is proud to present its exquisite: 1] 


Hand woven 


eonanian Collection 
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Design No. M-547 N.1. 
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Design No. B-537 I.N. 











i To receive our complete 
catalogue of the Romanian 
Collection, all sizes 
available in continuity 
please contact: 


Farnco 


N.Y. Metropolitan Office; SNe TeT 
100 PARK PLAZA DRIVE WEY Sead Nl 
SECAUCUS, NEW JERSEY 07094 
Telephone: (201) 348-3300 Design No. B-546 Ro.N. 
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_ Five important things to know 
before you buy a home appliance. 


t Whirlpool, we know that 
uying a new appliance is a 
jajor decision. And that 
dere is more to it than just 
he selection of color, size and 
2atures. SO to us, what we can 
10 in other ways to make 
our world a little easier is 
4st as important as what our 

| ppliances can do. 


Whirlpool promise 
of quality. 

With every Whirlpool® 
ppliance, you get our prom- 
se of good, honest quality. It’s 
| promise we're proud of, 
ind one we stand behind by 
fering a variety of helpful 
ywrograms like these: 


Whirlpool toll-free, 
24-hour Cool-Line 
service. 


It’s important 





ances. Our Cool-Line® service* 


is an easy way to get informa- 
tion about appliance installa- 
tion, proper operation, or even 


hints on saving energy. Plus, it’s 


a great way to get help should 
you ever have a problem 
with a Whirlpool appliance. 


Whirlpool Do-It-Yourself 

Repair Manuals. 

We now offer manuals 
that can make do-it-yourself 
work easier. You can obtain 
them through Whirlpool 
dealers, parts distributors or 
Tech-Care® service com- 
panies. We have them for our 
automatic washers, dryers, 
dishwashers and trash com- 
pactors. And soon to come, 
manuals for our ranges and 
refrigerators. 


Whirlpool 
Tech-Care service. 
If you need service on 


» any of our appliances, our 


independently owned Tech- 


Care service franchises make 


sure you get it. They have the 
right equipment, and highly 
trained personnel ready to 
answer your call. Just look in 
the Yellow Pages. 





Whirlpool 
Instant Service Parts. 


Our WISP® parts service 
is designed to reduce your 
waiting time for a special- 
order part. Its processed 
within 24 hours, then given 
special handling and shipping 
at Our expense. 

So before you buy your 
next home appliance, think 
about these five important 
things that you can count on 
later. Like our appliances, 
they're designed to make 


your world a little easier. 
*Call 800-253-1301. 

In Alaska and Hawaii, 800-253-1121. 
In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 


<=> 
Whirl 


Home Appliances 





Making your world a little easier. 
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~ Villa with a View 
+ "Melding Traditions. on Oyster Bay 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBERT A-M4STERN: FAIA 
TEXT BY STANLEY TIGERMAN» $s 8. °° 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER'AARON . 2,’ 



































































BOTH PLINY THE YOUNGER and Edwin 
Lutyens appear to be alive and well 
in Mill Neck, New York. At least 
that’s what architect Robert A. M. 
Stern seems to be saying in his design 
of a house overlooking Oyster Bay for 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Keith. By 
melding the architectural language 
of first-century Tuscany with the sen- 
sibilities of the great nineteenth-cen- 
tury English architect, Stern suggests 
that this residence is as much a villa 
as a country house. 

Stern’s interest in the language of 
architecture, abetted by an equally ac- 
tive interest in gracious living, has 
given rise to a relaxed dialectic in the 
Keith residence. On the one hand, the 
spatial progression from the entrance 
hall, past the reception hall and an 
area distinguishing the living room 
from the dining room, and terminat- 
ing in the “library with a view,” is 
every bit Long Island’s counterpart to 
the Roman sequence of vestibule, 
atrium, tablinium and peristyle (also 
with a view). On the other hand, the 
parallel spatial layout of those living 
areas and the separate service quar- 
ters is reminiscent of English nine- 
teenth-century vernacular country 
houses designed by such gentlemen 
architects as Lutyens, Philip Webb 
and E. S. Prior. 

On the front facade, Stern employs 
Tuscan proportions and columns that 
support not the single, expected pedi- 
ment and tympanum common to 
Roman temples but three gables re- 
sembling those used by Lutyens for 
the entrance of Tigbourne Court in 
Aa Surrey, England. The symmetry of the 
prosceniumlike facade quickly and 
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Overlooking Oyster Bay, New York, a 

house designed by Harrie T. Lindeberg in 
the 1920s has been extensively remodeled for 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Keith by New York 
architect Robert A. M. Stern to become part 
country house, part classical villa. PRECEDING 
PAGES: The rear facade is informal, with gabled 
pavilion forms sheltering (left to right) the 
raised study, the library and the living room. 
Firm members John Ike, Charles Warren 
and Alan Gerber assisted on the design. 
LEFT: The formal double-height entrance 

hall is enhanced by pilasters of the Tus- 
can order and a grand staircase. 























surprisingly sets the stage for a mag- 
nificent view of Oyster Bay to the 
right of the house. Inside, each room 
gives preeminence to that splendid 
vista in a different way. Overscale 
French doors lead from the great re- 
ception hall to a forecourt with an 
overview of the distant bay; a large 
terrace off the living room establishes 
another viewing spot; and from the 
library, two columns provide a fore- 
ground frame for the garden and the 
Oyster Bay setting. 

Not content with conventional 
thinking about domestic forms, Stern 
created two second floors within the 
house, each serving very different 
purposes and each detailed quite dif- 
ferently. The first is presented as a de- 
ceit on the triple-pedimented en- 
trance fagade, which actually masks 
two, not three, bedrooms. The bed- 
rooms are reached by means of an el- 
egant stairs to one side of the 
reception hall. Conceived along for- 
mal lines, the grand stairway lends 
every descent a ceremonial flourish. 

The “other” second story is a hid- 
den tour de force, and in its original- 
ity and unexpectedness it conveys the 
charming irony that commends Stern 
to his illustrious predecessors, who 
also engaged in hidden wonders, 
small delights and magical moments 
in domestic architecture. It is in the 
master of the manse’s study that 
Stern’s virtuosity is best seen. 

Concealed by one of two sym- 
metrical doors on the library’s south 
wall is a stair ascending within the 
poche between the dining room wall 
and the library itself. At the top is an 
unexpectedly cozy place overlooking 
the lawn and Oyster Bay on one side 
and the library on the other. It is a 
retreat for perusing the Wall Street 
Journal and a command position as 


A vaulted ceiling and arched win- 

dow lend a classical feel to the living 

room, where French doors open to a ter- 

race and the garden. Sofa, chair and pillow fabric 
from Brunschwig & Fils. Dining chair up- 
holstery from Lee Jofa. FOLLOWING PAGES: A 
sinuous curved wall contrasts with the 
symmetry of the Palladian window 

wall in the dark-hued library. 
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A warm color scheme and intimate 

scale enhance the loftlike second-story 
study, which features an arched window 
flanked by bookshelves and a floor-level 
cutout that opens onto the double-height 
library. Patterned chair fabric by Cowtan 
and Tout; carpet from Stark. The inte- 
riors throughout were designed 

by Stern and his associates. 


well. Opening onto the double-height 
library by a floor-level Palladian 
cutout, the “lookout” is both detached 
from and tied to the room below. 

Whereas Stern’s earlier residential 
work is marked by a fascination with 
such late-nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can Shingle Style luminaries as Stan- 
ford White and Bruce Price, the Keith 
house represents a smooth transition 
from hybrid Postmodernism (Stern 
was, after all, one of its earliest pro- 
ponents) to a more precise, canonical 
(if exaggerated) use of architecture’s 
classical language. 

In this case, the full use of the Tus- 
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can language is reserved for the own- 
ers’ pleasure since it is primarily 
contained within the interiors of the 
house itself. Only a hint of it is given 
externally by the presence of the Tus- 
can columns on the entrance fagade. 
Once inside, the flavor of the Roman 
villa is fully represented in the great 
reception hall by the pilasters, pedi- 
ment, oculus and medallion, and also 
by statuary, vitrines and sculptural 
fragments. From the base of a great, 
square column that deftly dissolves 
into a stair riser, to the correct classical 
detailing of base, chair rail and cap 
moldings, every aspect conspires 








to reinvigorate memories from an 
_ earlier time. 

_ Much of what Stern conjures up is 
autobiographical, and even as his 
work is in transition from Postmod- 
ernism to a reinvigorated classicism, he 
cannot resist small, ironic gestures. 
For example, far from classical canons, 
the Tuscan columns flanking the 
French doors that lead from the ter- 
race to the master bedroom suite are 
intriguingly split, and the east wall of 
the great reception hall gently falls 
away into curving mullioned glass. 
There is also a subtle, elegant shift of 
color from white to gray in the hall. 


If we accept Diderot’s definition of 
an eclectic as one “who dares to think 
for himself, go back to the clearest 
general principles, examine them, 
discuss them, and accept nothing ex- 
cept on the evidence of his own ex- 
perience and reason; and from all 
philosophies which he has analyzed 

. makes a philosophy of his own, 
peculiar to himself,” then Robert 
Stern has truly become an eclectic in 
the best sense of the word. And in the 
Keith residence in Mill Neck—both 
villa and country house, Postmodern 
and classical—he has created a clear 
expression of the state of his art. 





Cheered by a cozy corner fireplace, the 
master bedroom has light-colored walls and 
fabrics. Carpet from Stark, chair upholstery 

from Brunschwig & Fils. “While all the 

rooms have French doors and share pro- 
portions of the Tuscan order, ” Stern 
says, “each develops a unique character 
that responds to its use and to the land- 
scape viewed from the room.” 
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Gilltown Stud 


Mr. and Mrs. Bertram R. Firestone in County Kildare 


ALL VIEWS ARE FINE at the top of the 
equestrian world, but none is more 
enchanting than that from County 
Kildare, heartland of Ireland’s Thor- 
oughbreds and European seat of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertram R. Firestone’s 
breeding and racing empire. Across 
the emerald acres of their Gilltown 
Stud, the Firestones raise some of the 
best bloodstock in the world. And in 
rare leisure moments they enjoy 
gatherings of friends and family in 
venerable Gilltown House. 

_ “Diana and I are at Gilltown for 
two or three months every year,” Bert 
Firestone says. “We enjoy Ireland a 
great deal. The climate is wonderful 
for raising horses, and we love the 
views from our windows—horses in 
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the fields; swans, geese and mallards 
in the lakes; and beautiful old lime 
trees and redwoods on the grounds.” 

Interludes for pondering the pas- 
toral beauties are scant, however. The 
Firestones work hard to maintain 
their leadership in a complex, fast- 
moving business where the financial 
demands—and rewards—can be 
staggering. “Much of the time we're 
in Ireland I spend working with our 
European manager on farm busi- 
ness,” says Bert Firestone. “Our rac- 
ing activities and various European 
sales keep us pretty busy when we’re 
at Gilltown.” Yet in spite of the em- 
phasis on the state of their stables, the 
Firestones are sociable and hospita- 
ble. “We often bring people home for 





dinner and for informal parties after 
sales and racing,” he adds. “And we 
traditionally give a big luncheon be- 
fore the Gilltown Irish Oaks, a race 
we sponsor. In February and March, 
when business is at a low ebb, I try to 
fit in a few weeks of hunting.” An 
avid rider, he is joint master of fox- 
hounds for the Kildare Hunt. He also 
sits on the board of governors of the 
Irish Equine Centre and was one of 


ABOVE: Acres of lush pasturage are a 
compelling attraction for the Thorough- 
breds stabled at Ireland’s Gilltown Stud. Once 
a manager's residence with connecting stables, 
the County Kildare house has recently been 
renovated for Bert and Diana Firestone by 
designer Ann Greely. opposite: Mossy pines 
line a quiet path to the walled garden. 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: Gray Irish skies never dampen the sunny atmosphere in the living 
room, where twin bay windows overlooking the lawns can be closed off for more intimate 
gatherings at hearthside. The Waterford trophy, displayed in the arched window, and a bronze 
of Kentucky Derby winner Genuine Risk attest to the many honors won by Firestone 
horses. Brass-rimmed table from Baker, Knapp & Tubbs; carpeting by Stark. 


the first Americans ever elected a 
member of the Irish Turf Club. 

Worldwide, the Firestones own 
more than three hundred horses, sta- 
bled in Ireland, at the Catoctin Stud 
(their main farm in Virginia) and at 
the smaller Big Sink Farm in Ken- 
tucky. In the past decade, Firestone 
horses have won more than six hun- 
dred races, garnering over $11 mil- 
lion, an extraordinary record. And in 
addition to his horse breeding and 
racing successes, Mr. Firestone pur- 
sues a separate career as chairman 
of the board of Firestone/McCrann, 
a property development and man- 
agement company. 

The Firestones bought Gilltown 
Stud in 1971 from the present Aga 
Khan. First used as a stud farm just 
after World War I by the late Lord 


Furness, the property was then 
owned by the late Aga Khan and his 
son, the late Prince Aly Khan. De- 
spite that grand pedigree, the resi- 
dence had relatively modest origins 
as an estate manager’s house. In 
1980, the year the Firestones’ filly 
Genuine Risk won the Kentucky Der- 
by, they began a major remodeling. 
For their interior designer, the 
Firestones selected Ann Greely, a 
friend of the family whose work they 
admired. It was an added bonus that 
she was familiar with the world of 
Thoroughbred horses and their own- 
ers. She and her husband, John J. 
Greely III, breed horses at their Win- 
tergreen Farm, in the fertile, ele- 
gantly tailored Bluegrass country just 
outside Lexington, Kentucky. “I had 
known the Greelys through the horse 
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business,” Bert Firestone says. “I saw 
some of the houses Ann had done, 
and I liked their comfortable, infor- 
mal style and sense of order.” 

The Gilltown project began with 
structural alterations to the original 
house and its connecting stables; the 
latter were converted into living 
space and offices. The challenge then 
facing Ann Greely was substantial: 
redecorate more than twenty-five 
rooms and twelve baths. High on her 
list of priorities wa: ‘to compensate 
for Ireland’s often giay skies by us- 


ny 


ing bright, warm colors throughout.” 

Having visited the house socially, 
she knew the style that would best 
suit the active Firestone family and 
their guests. “It is not unusual for 
them to fill the eleven bedrooms,” the 
designer says. She set out to make the 
house comfortable as well as stylish 
by mingling overstuffed furniture 
with antiques. The walls were hung 
with selections from the Firestones’ 
large and growing collection of sport- 
ing paintings, and everyone agreed 
to retain some of the antique furnish- 





ings left from previous incarnations. 

Nearly everything had to be im- 
ported from the United States, as the 
vivid colers the Firestones wanted 
were largely unavailable in Ireland. 
“It was a big coordination problem 
doing the job at such a distance,” Ann 
Greely recalls. “Here I was in a little 
town in Kentucky, and I had to 
gather up everything and ship it 
over. We exported more than 25,000 
pounds of goods, all the things neces- 
sary to furnish a house.” 

The designer even sent a special 











handpainted sink for the master 
bath. “It broke in shipping. Then 
they broke a second one. I took a 
third one over myself, in a big box. 
When the Irish customs agent asked 
mie what I had, I told him. ‘Lady,’ he 
said, ‘if you’re crazy enough to bring 
in a sink, I won’t stop you.’ All told, 
the Irish people were just wonderful, 
although handling all the customs 
procedures devoured two months.” 
Now that the house is completed, 
Irish visitors—accustomed to muted 
colors in their own homes—“seem to 





enjoy the surprise of the bright, 
happy atmosphere at Gilltown,” Ann 
Greely says. “But I think some were 
shocked at first by the colors.” 

The Firestones liked the result so 
much that they have engaged the de- 
signer to decorate several other resi- 
dences for them. But of all the 
projects she has done for them, Ann 
Greely takes greatest satisfaction in 
Gilltown. “It epitomizes the style I’m 
happiest with. If someone were to ask 
me what I most like to do, Gilltown 
would be the perfect example.” 0 


opposite: In the dining room designer 
Ann Greely chose a rich color that comple- 
ments an antique table, sideboard and chairs 
bought by a previous owner; a breakfast 
table takes advantage of the bay win- 
dow’s view of the lawns. Chande- 
lier and stemware by Waterford. 


ABOVE: For architectural impact, the de- 
signer added a new mantel and bookshelves 
to the library. The Belvoir Hounds, by R. B. 
Davis, is from the owners’ collection of sport- 
ing art. Wallcovering from Louis Bowen; 
carpeting by Stark; chair and sofa 
fabrics from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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LEFT: “I tried to achieve a warm, mellow feeling in the sitting room by using wood 
tones and a variety of colors and textures,” says Ann Greely of the Firestones’ favorite 
post-hunt retreat. The mantel and low table were handpainted with scenes of hunting and 
4 Gilltown itself. The large painting, Before the Start, is by Sir Alfred Munnings. Fabrics for the 


club chair and pillow by Brunschwig & Fils. asove: General Assembly, son of Secretariat, 
is led through an arched passage that connects the house to the stables. BELOw: Excel- 
lence in breeding, Bert and Diana Firestone believe, is best proved by the track re- 
cord—and the Firestone Thoroughbreds have one of the best in racing. 
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Elements of Style 


Variations on a San Francisco Iheme 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


“T love interpreting the mood 

of a new environment,” says Jay 
Spectre of his first design project in 
San Francisco. ABOVE: A pale wall in 
the entrance hall sets off an antique 
pietra dura chest. The still life is by 
Henri Fantin-Latour. In the living 
room, a Regency sofa table is deco- 
rated with !acquer insets and gilt. The 
sculpture is Rodin’s Eve. Solid-color 
rug from Edward Fields. rtGHT: Hous- 
ing a portion of the owner’s contem- 
porary art collection, a living room 
corner features, from top left, a work 
by Manuel Neri, Lar) Xivers’s por- 
trait of Willem de Koo): and two 
paintings by Milton Av« 
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ABOVE: The designer sought intimacy and understatement in the living room, where he 
created a central seating arrangement and placed art and antiques at the core and around the 
perimeter. “Simplicity is really the best revenge,” says Spectre. On the easel is a 17th-century 

still life by Cornelis de Heem. LEFT: Shoji-style screens that lead to a garden courtyard 
contribute an Oriental cast to the dining room. The Dutch flower painting is by Jan van 
Os. Chairs are upholstered in Clarence House fabric; rug from Edward Fields. 


“ONE OF THE REASONS I jumped at the 
opportunity to work on this house,” 
says Jay Spectre, “was that it is lo- 
cated in San Francisco. I happen to 
like the city, but I was also curious as 
to whether working in an environ- 
ment with such a pronounced re- 
gional identity would have an effect 
on my viewpoint.” 

There were a number of other fac- 
tors that would ensure this project’s 
prominence in Spectre’s oeuvre. The 
interiors reflect a more than usual 
emphasis on tradition and a thought- 
ful interpretation of the personality 
of the owner, who, according to the 
designer, “is a highly educated member 
of an old West Coast family and a seri- 
ous collector and connoisseur of art.” 

For the New York-based designer, 
San Francisco contained elements he 
had never before encountered. ’Per- 
haps most important was the truly 
magnificent light. A mixture of mari- 
time and Mediterranean, it was an 
immediate inspiration. I knew I 


wanted the walls to almost breathe 
this quality of illumination.” By 
painting the walls of the principal 
rooms a pale honey color, Spectre cre- 
ated a pervasive sense of tranquillity, 
evoking the peace and warmth of 
sunlit houses in Provence. 

The designer also acknowledges 
the influences of Edith Wharton and 
Elsie de Wolfe on the home’s interiors. 
Their awareness of social hierarchies 
and the inherent cosmopolitanism in 
their viewpoints—as well as, in Mrs. 
Wharton’‘s case, a special interest in 
the Italian villa—are “especially rele- 
vant for the West Coast,” he feels. 

The house is essentially formal and 
oriented toward entertaining and liv- 
ing with a good deal of style and, per- 
haps on occasion, a little drama. It’s 
not surprising, then, that another, 
more subliminal source of inspiration 
came from the “society magazines 
of the thirties and forties—the 
half-glimpsed room behind the left 
shoulder of some forgotten hostess, 
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LEFT: A painting by Antoni Tapies and prints by Jim Dine and Richard Diebenkorn 
embellish one wall of the sun room, whose ceiling can be opened electronically. “The 
challenge of working with art is to make it the key to a room without letting it dominate,” 
remarks Spectre. Antique samurai armor makes an arresting accent. Fabrics from Clarence 
House; carpet from Rosecore. ABOVE: On a cabinet in the master bedroom, antique 
Persian and Turkish ceramics echo the colors of San Francisco’s sky and bay. 


artfully done up not to look done,” 
the designer says. ‘There was an ef- 
fortless quality to those rooms, an un- 
derstated feeling that now seems 
startlingly right again. But at the 
same time, there was just enough of a 
sense of self-consciousness to let those 
in the know—well, know.” 

The intimate scale of much of the 
owner's art, which has been collected 
over the last fourteen years, also 
prompted a reexamination of the de- 
signer’s way of doing things. “I real- 
ized that interior designers have 
allowed themselves to be dominated 
by the painting or sculpture in a 
space,” Spectre says. “In this instance, 
I tried to integrate the art and respect 
it while allowing the room a life inde- 
pendent of the work.” 

In addition, Spectre saw the house 
as the perfect testing ground for an- 
other of his recent theories: that inte- 


rior designers on both coasts are 
flirting with excess. “In New York,” 
he asserts, “the danger is overpat- 
terning and fussiness. And in Califor- 
nia, designers are frequently tempted 
to oversimplify. Therefore, San Fran- 
cisco seemed the ideal place to see if 
we could work out a different design 
scenario.” 

Built in the fifties, the architectur- 
ally unassuming house was some- 
thing of a blank canvas—a suitable 
starting point for the designer. “I 
didn’t mind,” he says. “Understate- 
ment was the key. And the purpose 
of my experiment was to see whether 
I could let objects, color and light 
speak for themselves without going 
to excess.” 

Spectre’s restrained interiors, 
which he characterizes as ‘a series of 
sober and composed still lifes,” are 


continued on page 238 




























































































































































































“MY FATHER TAUGHT ME how to see the 
world and how to treat it,” recalls 
Geoffrey Holder of his journey from 
a childhood in Trinidad to a bravura 
theatrical career. “Daddy’s great line 
was, ‘Don’t go looking for atmo- 


sur 


sphere. You must take it with you.’. 
Holder’s panache in interpreting his 
father’s advice is apparent in what- 
ever he does. Professionally, nothing 
about him is usual, from his compel- 
ling physical presence and voice like 
liquid bronze to his aplomb as an. 
actor, dancer, choreographer, di- 
rector, set and costume designer, 
painter and writer. 

Privately, the atmosphere Holder 
and his wife of thirty years, the 
actress and dancer Carmen de 
Lavallade, have brought to their loft 
in lower Manhattan is equally dra- 
matic. Much of the almost incanta- 
tory spirit of the place derives from 
the cumulative power of several hun- 
dred pieces of folk and primitive art 
that Holder acquired in three decades 
of traveling around the United States, 
Europe, South and Central America, 


“T believe in magic,” says Geoffrey Holder, 
who brings his own artistic sorcery to every 
endeavor. An actor, director, choreographer 
and painter, Holder and his wife, Carmen de 

Lavallade, transformed their Manhattan 
loft—a “turn-of-the-century sweatshop” — 
into “a home for creative work, ” where, says 
Holder, “one can dance among the sculp- 
ture.” ABOVE LEFT: In the living room, the 
couple pauses near two Mexican saint fig- 
ures, which first captivated Holder with 
their mystery, and reminded him of his wife. 
LEFT: Family archives include photographs of 
such friends as Josephine Baker and Lena 
Horne. RIGHT: Two Dogon Kanaga ceremonial 
masks from Mali and a large Senufo bird 
tower above their more diminutive compan- 
ions in the Holders’ primitive art collection. 
The cutouts (foreground) exemplify Holder’s 
affinity for Haitian art. FOLLOWING PAGES: Set 
changes are frequent in the living room, 
where movable furniture—tables, pedestals 
and walls on wheels—can become props during 
play readings or storage space for paintings. 
“The place never looks the same,” he says. Nei- 
ther does the art: If a piece stays out too long, 
“it gets tired, and I put it away to rest.” 
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ABOVE: Holder’s costume designs for The Wiz may have won him a Tony, but his favorite 
client is still his wife. “The more you put on her, the more delicate she looks,” he says, and the 
gowns he creates for her prove his point. BELOW: Manning their posts in the living room are 
household guardian figures like the three Konde statues and a seated sculpture from Mali. 
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Africa and the Caribbean. The sculp- 
tures—which in their owners’ eyes 
have assumed definite roles as guard- 


ian figures, icons, household gods, 
emblems of personal history and for- | 


tuitous self-portraits—are arranged 


in family groups. “I believe that ev- | 


erything I collect has a sister some- 


where else,” Holder says, “and I’m | 
always trying to get the sister and | 
brother together.” Floating against a 


pristine white background, the stat- 
ues impress the visitor as a chorus of 
distinct personalities, each with an 
urgent message to deliver. ; 

“T am a hoarder, let’s start there,” 
Holder explains. “As a child I saved 
magazines—anything I liked. Any 
piece of paper with Josephine Baker’s 
picture on it, I would keep.” And 
what he didn’t save made an impres- 
sion nonetheless. “The idea for how 
the tornado should look in The Wiz 
came from a Saturday Evening Post 
spread that I remembered seeing in 
Trinidad, on John Steuart Curry and 
his painting of a cyclone. 

“After Carmen and I got married,” 
he continues, “we lived on Third Av- 
enue, where everything was Irish 
bars and antiques shops. I had very 
little money, but one day I saw an 
enormous plaster Virgin Mary for 
five dollars in an antiques shop that 
was going out of business, and I 
bought it. After I got it home, my 
mother said something very beauti- 
ful. She said, ‘Geoffrey, you’ve given 
the Virgin a home.’ The way she said 
it hit me, and I felt like giving every 
piece of art I liked a home. 

“That Virgin watched over our 
first home. Later on, I discovered a 
nineteenth-century automaton that 
looked exactly the way I looked in 
House of Flowers. It was like a minia- 
ture Geoffrey. He was difficult to live 
with—very scary—because I saw my- 
self in that mechanical doll. I started 
looking for other things, too, espe- 


cially Christ figures and saints. I saw ” 


a pair of saints in Mexico and I had to 


have them because they were‘ 


Carmen—the shape of their heads is 
the same.” Today, wherever he trav- 
els he seeks out folk art, tracking 
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»| down local artists and paying visits 
s to flea markets. But in New York, 
|| “Geoffrey’s technique is more im- 
5 | promptu,” Carmen de Lavallade 
| says. “If we’re in a cab and he sees 
{| something he likes, he yells, ‘Stop 
the cab!’ and we stop.” 

3 Such sophisticated artists as de 
if Kooning, Cocteau, Nevelson, van 
{} Dongen and Diego Rivera are repre- 
:) sented in Holder’s collection, but his 
greatest passion remains folk art. “It 
tells you more about the people who 
make it than any studied thing,” he 
observes. “What man does with his 
spare time reveals the real vision. The 
folk artist is someone who is moved 
to give something back to life.” 

“The collection is all Geoffrey’s do- 
ing,’ Carmen de Lavallade adds, 
laughing. “I don’t collect at all. If I 
did, we’d be in trouble. I enjoy look- 
ing at everything, but I can live with 
bare space.” “Yes,” confirms Holder, 
“Carmen can throw things away. She 
needs nothing and I need all the 
space. Carmen is a Pisces and she 


swims through every kind of water.” ABOVE: Mexican masks and sculpture emphasize Holder’s love of folk art. “Gloria Swanson 
It was Carmen de Lavallade who once told me that what makes a star is energy. Well, this art has an energy of its own,” he ex- 
plains. BELOW: Prominent in the bedroom is his portrait of his wife, while smaller ones of him 
by Al Hirschfield, Tom Harshman, and his brother, Boscoe, populate an adjacent wall. 
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found their loft four years ago. 
“Carmen never asked me for any- 
thing in this life, never,” Holder ex- 
plains. “She took me here and said, 
“We can’t afford it, can we?’ But there 
was a tear in her eye. The loft was all 
white and it was empty except for 
those small white bases we use for the 
sculpture. It looked like a Buddhist 
space. I thought, ‘I have to get this for 
Carmen if it kills me.’ ” 

The partitions demarcating office 
space and bedrooms were installed 
by the previous resident, and the 
Holders left them in place. For more 
flexibility and storage, variously 
sized cubes on wheels, which double 
as containers for paintings and pedes- 
tals for sculpture, were ordered. Oth- 
erwise, the furniture is minimal— 
director’s chairs, a table or two, mod- 
ular sofas. “This is a working place 
for both of us,” Geoffrey Holder 
points out, “and everything in it has 
to be movable or collapsible. Carmen 
and I are not furniture people. We 
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continued on page 242 
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John Rosselli's Rustic Touch in a Georgia Country Home 





AS A CHILD on his family’s 250-acre 
farm in southwest Georgia, T. Furlow 
Gatewood III would often wander to- 
ward the cool pecan groves amid 
which stood an imposing late-nine- 
teenth-century two-story barn. He 
would enter the dank, musty interior, 
feeling dwarfed as he looked up at 
the enormous archways that rose ma- 
jestically on either side of the barn. 
The boy felt at home in this safe and 
solid shelter. There was something 
about the old barn that struck a famil- 
iar chord—something to which he re- 
sponded with particular joy. 

He did not know it then, but in the 
years to come this barn would be- 
come the nucleus of his present 
home, still standing amid cool pecan 
groves but now transformed into 
what Furlow Gatewood calls an 
“architectural fantasy.” 

“Tt has taken me ten years to build 
this house—to add to the barn and 
finally call it home,” says Mr. 
Gatewood of his superbly appointed 
country estate. ‘The farm is still the 
family seat, but these three acres be- 
long to me. I tore down all the sheds 
around the barn, cleaned everything 
up and started from scratch.” 

The barn (originally a carriage 
house) now stands at the center of an 
enclave of adjoining wings and 


porches that forms a series of eleven 


interconnected rooms, each a lesson 
in spatial grandeur. Indeed, scale is 
the leitmotiv of this home, which 
places resident or guest within an 


Lert: Although T. Furlow Gatewood III's 
country home was once a century-old barn 
on his family’s farm in Georgia, it has since 
b transformed into a wonderfully idio- 

syncratic series of spaces, shaped in large 

measure by John Rosselli, his partner in their 
New York antiques firm. Over the years, as 
the house grew, the owner's broad collection 
of furniture and objects was used to give the 
rooms their distinctive character. FOLLOWING 
PAGE, LEFT: Blue-and-white 18th- and 19th- 
century Oriental porcelain and an antique 
European tureen occupy a table in the large 
central room. An antique French spiral stair- 
case winds to the second floor. FOLLOWING 

PAGE, RIGHT: Far Eastern influences in the 
summer living room are apparent in a Chi- 
nese-style dowry chest, used as a table, and 

Oriental porcelain. In warm weather the 
French doors are opened to the surrounding 

groves. Pillow fabric by Clarence House 
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opposite: “I spot things, and my mind starts working,” says Furlow Gatewood. “I saw an orangery in an English maga- 
zine and decided then and there I wanted one.” Trelliswork accentuates the airiness of the space, which now serves as the dining 
room. ABOVE: On a table in the center hall, 18th-century Bow candlesticks are grouped with a Ming-style blue-and-white jar 
and a quartet of jovial Chinese figures. BELOW: The aim, says John Rosselli, was to create a sense of continuity through- 
out the house, balancing the generous scale of the rooms with the owner's diverse collection of objects. 
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ambience of stunning amplitude. 
And the generosity of space is further 
abetted by a continuous play of light 
that dramatically changes with the 
passing hours. 

The décor—personal and vividly 
eclectic—is the work of John Rosselli, 
with whom Furlow Gatewood estab- 
lished a business association some 
twenty-five years ago. The two are 
partners of John Rosselli Ltd., an an- 
tiques firm located in New York City, 
and Rosselli’s involvement with the 
Georgia residence has been as intense 
as the owner's. 


“Furlow is an avid collector, and 
we often think alike,” Rosselli says. 
“The decorating process was as grad- 


ual as the completion of the house. 
We would fill one room with things 
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that Furlow loved, and when space 
ran out, he’d say, “Let’s add another 
room.’ That’s how the place got 
built—one room at a time. In matters 
of décor we followed no rules, no pe- 
riod. Furlow bought things because 
he found them beautiful, never be- 
cause they might be appropriate for a 
certain place or corner of the house. 
“When I began to decorate, every 
piece of furniture and every object 
came into play. What you see here is 
the widest spectrum of styles and 
periods—from eighteenth- to nine- 
teenth-century American, English, 
Italian and Oriental to highly con- 
temporary pieces. Our main concern. 
was scale because the rooms are enor- 
mous, some with cathedral ceilings. 
So, much of the furniture is overscale, 



































OPPOSITE AND Cover: A collection of antique birdcages and a Mexican painting of the sun and moon are 
displayed on the wood walls of the enclosed back porch. “We wanted the objects to live against a peaceful background, 
so we decided on very pale colors for the planking,” explains Rosselli. The sofa upholstery is by Schumacher; pillow fabric 
by Brunschwig & Fils. above: The country aspect of the house asserts itself in a corner of the back porch, where 
baskets, an English pine side table and a small 19th-century Swedish chair form a rustic composition. 
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opposite: Characteristic of the varied décor, an 18th-century Italianate painting accompanies a pair of Portuguese 
portraits of children in the winter living room. The rectangular side table incorporates carvings from an antique Chinese 
opium bed. ABove LEFT: Paintings of fanciful horses, an impassive Buddha and family photographs are artfully grouped in 
the master bedroom. The toile de Jouy draping the bed is by Brunschwig & Fils. ABOVE RIGHT: A delicate crocheted 
canopy crowns the guest room’s tester bed; the bed is covered with a 19th-century American quilt. 


as are many of the objects. It was a 
question of filling the house with 
what it demanded.” 

The house is a compendium of per- 
sonal taste made palpable through 
What Furlow Gatewood calls the 
“Rosselli touch.” Everything breathes 
an air of quiet refinement and inti- 
macy despite the vast proportions. 
There are two living rooms (called 
the winter and summer rooms), an 
orangery (with fragrant orange and 
lemon trees) that serves as a dining 
room, an enclosed back porch and a 
series of studies and bedrooms. The 
huge central room, used for recep- 
tions and dining, is dominated by 
four giant mirrors and a large circular 
table designed by Mr. Gatewood. 

The floors : 


f the house are made of 
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old brick acquired from demolished 
cotton warehouses. The ceilings are 
hung with chandeliers, hand-carved 
Chinese lanterns and antique ceiling 
fans, and the wood paneling is made 
of old lumber. 

While each room is rich in furnish- 
ings, objects and paintings, and lush 
with greenery and flowers, there is 
no sense of clutter. Displays of Chi- 
nese household divinities and eigh- 
teenth-century Nanking tableware in 
the central room coexist graciously 
with a collection of antique birdcages 
attached to a wall in the adjoining 
back porch. There is counterpoint 
and balance in a house that provides 
its owner and his guests with that 
elusive sense of repose and surprise. 
And always there is a flow that im- 


pels visitors to move from room to 
room, as in an intimate museum that 
contains marvels at every turn. 

“Many objects go through our 
hands and through our shop,” says 
John Rosselli. “But when something 
goes to the house in Georgia, it is the 
ultimate selection.’” Adds Furlow 
Gatewood, “I live in Georgia several 
months of the year, and yes, we do 
pick the créme de la créme for the 
house. And once it’s there, it stays put 
and becomes part of me.” 

A house for all seasons, the 
Gatewood home in Georgia offers 
sumptuousness without showiness, 
elegance without pretension, formal- 
ity without stodginess. It is a retreat 
as inviting as a warm Georgia spring, 
a cool Georgia breeze. 0 
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Painted Alphabets 


The Visual Life of Words and Letters 


TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 


OF ALL THE COUPLES Who have written 
each other’s names on trees, Angelica 
and Medoro are perhaps the best 
known. First encountered in Ariosto’s 
Renaissance epic Orlando Furioso, 
the lovers and their inscriptions 
reappear time and again in canvases 
of the Mannerist, Baroque and Rococo 
periods. The elder Tiepolo returned 
several times to !!1e theme of Angelica 
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and Medoro; sometimes he rendered 
their names legibly and sometimes not. 
Through the centuries, words were 
accorded a respected, if marginal, 
place in art. But in the modern age, 
the convention was suddenly turned 
inside out. With Cubist collage, the 
very shapes of the alphabet became a’ 
part of the painter’s composition. 
Cubism never denied words their 








familiar meanings. Jour is always to 
be read as a fragment of journal, 
“newspaper,” a staple of Cubist still 
life. It also means “day.” Braque, Pi- 
casso and their colleagues liked to sig- - 
nal the time, as in stage directions. 
But the curving shapes of J,O, U and : 
R also exert pictorial power. Cubism 
taught words to take an active part 
in building pictorial architecture. 


Blank Lines or Topological Bathing, Shusaku Arakawa, 1980-81. Acrylic on canvas; 
8’x 22%’. Dada-influenced Arakawaarticulates massive panels with charts and markings 
denoting a world of order and chaos. Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, Inc., New York. 


We know Kurt Schwitters as a 
_ leading figure among the Dadaists, 
those cultivators of aesthetic absur- 
dity. Treating discards as if they were 
precious, he filled his collages with 
tram tickets, coins, wrapping paper, 
tatters of magazine illustrations and 
much else, not all of it identifiable. 
Though he rescued the pieces of his 
art from city streets, Schwitters as- 
sembled his word-laden materials in 
subtle, wry compositions. His works 
take a central place in the history of 
Dada, yet their real home may be 
amid the refinements of Cubist collage. 

Schwitters forced words to divide 





their loyalties between their original 
meanings and the new pictorial sig- 
nificance they take on in so much 
twentieth-century art. When the Sur- 
realist René Magritte painted an im- 
age of a pipe above the legend Ceci 
n'est pas une pipe (‘This is not a pipe”) 
he heightened the tension between 
verbal and visual meaning by telling 
a simple truth. No form rendered in 
pigment is, in fact, a pipe. Making his 
point with confidence, Magritte cre- 
ated an eerie sense of dislocation. 
Originating asa literary movement, 
Surrealism was always haunted by 
language. Joan Miré tried to exorcise 





his art by plunging deep into fields of 
color—a painter’s image of primor- 
dial chaos. Sometimes he managed to 
evade words, but often they followed 
him into the depths of the canvas. Fa- 
miliar meanings remained behind. 
Drifting free of logic, as in Surrealist 
poetry, Mird’s words often disperse 
into separate letters. Meaning resides 
in the post-and-lintel shape of a T or 
an O's suggestion of an egg or an eye. 

During his fruitful years in Paris 
the Uruguayan Joaquin Torres-Garcia 
learned pictographs from Miré and 
principles of construction from the 
Cubists. Combining those two lessons, 
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TRAVELS 


Travel Agency, Edward Ruscha, 1983. Oil on canvas; 7912” x 116”. Los Angeles artist Ruscha sets the words of a 
humorous quip against the Oklahoma-like landscape of his youth. Leo Castelli Gallery, New York. 


Torres-Garcia discovered a world 
where words, hieroglyphs and geomet- 
ric shapes could coexist harmoniously. 

In the early days of the New York 
School, Adolph Gottlieb, Mark Rothko 
and Barnett Newman found their 
own methods of joining Cubist clar- 
ity to the pictographic vision of Sur- 
realism. Then Jackson Pollock’s drip 
paintings swept language away. A 
purely visual field appeared. 

Not satisfied with mute expanses 
of color, some painters invited lan- 
guage back into their art. Among 
them was Shusaku Arakawa, who in- 
scribed a work of 1969 with these in- 
structions: “If possible steal any one 
of these drawings including this sen- 
tence.” Some students obeyed, ab- 
ducting the piece from the gallery. 
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Shocked at first, Arakawa later ac- 
knowledged the theft as an “acciden- 
tal” collaboration. 

In the nineteenth century, words 
had entered paintings by another 
route: trompe-l’oeil renditions of 
stamps and bank notes by William 
Harnett, John Haberle and other 
masters of a nearly photographic pre- 
cision. Andy Warhol recalled those 
Americans with his headline paint- 
ings of the early 1960s. Roy Lichten- 
stein’s Pop art borrowed speech 
balloons from comic books, while 
Robert Indiana filled geometric pat- 
terns with various words gathered 
along the highway from road signs 
and advertisements for diners. 

Edward Ruscha has done the most 
to unite the verbal impulses of 


tromp-l’oeil, Pop and Surrealist 
painting. Ruscha’s early subjects in- 
clude the word Rancho rendered in oil 
on canvas. But this is no simple imita- 
tion of typography. The word ap- 
pears to be spelled out in some 
delicately tinted fluid. More recently, 
Ruscha has set enigmatic phrases 
adrift against expanses of luminous 
color. It is asif dawn, or possibly sun- 
set, were sending a message—legible 
but all the more cryptic for that. 

In our century, painters excused 
language from the task of making it- 
self clear. Language has responded 
with something like abandon. Letters 
now possess the resonance of sheer 


‘line, and a painter’s words can have 


the impact of his most violent—or his 
subtlest—colors. 0 














Spring, Robert Indiana, 1978. Oil on canvas; 60” x 50”. Signs, shapes, words and numbers are 
bold elements in many of Indiana’s compositions. Sotheby’s, New York 








Through the centuries, 
words were accorded a respected, 
if marginal, place in art. But in 
the modern age, the convention 
was suddenly turned inside out. 
With Cubism, the very shapes 
of the alphabet became part of 
the painter’s composition. 





ABOVE: Composicién Césmica con Hom- 

5 bre Abstracto, Joaquin Torres-Garcia, 1933. 
Tempera on cardboard; 29%” x 20%”. Torres- 
Garcia infuses simple compositions inspired 

by Mondrian with layers of physical, spir- 

itual and intellectual symbols drawn 

from his South American childhood. 

Arnold Herstand & Co., New York. 


LEFT: Lettres et Chiffres Attirés par une 
Etincelle, Joan Mir6, 1968. Oil on canvas; 
68%” x 46”. Stenciled letters float against a 
nebulous background in Mird’s lyrical 
canyas. Galerie Maeght Lelong, Paris. 


opposite: Bird's Custard, Kurt 
Schwitters, 1945. Collage; 14%” x 10%”. 
Isolated typographic scraps are joined to 
suggest an incongruous poetry, a recur-: 
rent theme in Schwitters’s work. : 
Annely Juda Fine Art, London. + 
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Urbane Unity 


Reinterpreting a New York Classic 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 


TEXT BY HELEN DUDAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


A DOZEN YEARS AGO, Michael de Santis 
drove to Long Island to meet a new 
client at her home and was stunned 
to find himself ushered into a room 
that was an exact replica of a de Santis 
design once featured in a magazine. 
This reproduction, accurate down to 
the last ashtra 

without professic 
woman in the ea less affluent 


Santis, a 


ad been achieved 
help by a young 


days of her marriage. De 








man who can’t stand repeating him- 
self, received the homage gracefully. 
“You could take it either as an in- 
sult or flattery,” he says wryly. “I took 
it as a compliment.” 

It’s hardly surprising then that this 
soigné apartment in the Ritz Tower 
Hotel in New York evokes little of his 
past work. De Santis calls it “pretty,” 
a courageously spare adjective in a 
profession addicted to rich ribbons of 


Muted lighting and soft colors warm 
Michael de Santis’s traditional design for a 
1920s apartment. ABOVE: Often used for enter- 
taining, the inviting library opens onto the 
living room by way of sliding doors. The 
painting is Martin Johnson Heade’s The Bay 
of Panama. Fabrics by Jack Lenor Larsen cover 
the sofa bed and pillows, as well as the club 
chair and ottoman from Lorin Marsh. Rug * 
from Stark. opposite: In the living room, a - 
sleek console table is offset by an antique 
Chinese jar from the owners’ collection. 
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words. The place is pretty, but it also 
has a worldliness appropriate to the 
location. De Santis felt strongly about 
matching the glamour of the address; 
he also felt strongly about avoiding 
high drama. Envisioning a design 
that could be read almost as a state- 


ment of a working creed, he set out to 
please the eye and comfort the body 
without creating what anyone might 
be tempted to call “a showcase.” 

The owners are newlyweds who 
met and married after the deaths of 
their spouses. Husband and wife 
brought to their union a shared love 
of travel, a fondness for entertaining 
and two lifetime accumulations of 


family possessions. Few of their old_ 


things followed them into their new 


home. “I think that in a second mar- 
riage,’ muses de Santis, with the 
assurance of a veteran observer, 
“people are more giving. This couple 
disposed of a lot of furniture. In a 
way, they were giving up old lives.” 

Still, there remained a single sig- 
nificant difference to be reconciled. 
The wife had always lived amid 
period pieces and collects Oriental 
porcelains; the husband prefers 
contemporary surroundings and 
buys new art. Their divergent tastes, 
theoretically at least, could have led 
to hard feelings. Testimony to de 
Santis’s mastery of aesthetics and 
psychology are the vintage Chinese 
rugs he chose for the library and 


continued on page 246 





PRECEDING PAGES: The living room grace- 
fully accommodates the owners’ varied art 
and antiques collections. Damask fabric 
from Westgate enhances the Louis XVI 
chairs. Chinese rug from Stark. opposite: A 
mirrored ceiling heightens the interplay of 
light-reflective surfaces in the dining room. 
The tables serve a dual purpose for dining 
and bridge games. Fabrics on walls, dining 
chairs and Roman shades from Clarence 
House. Glassware from Tiffany’s. Globe 
candlesticks from Lorin Marsh. Above: Sub- 
tle hues and patterns enrich the comfort- 
able but uncluttered master bedroom. 

A 19th-century Chinese ceramic garden 
seat is a prized antique. The painting 

is by Sanford Robinson Gifford. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION BY MARC APPLET 


TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NAKASHIMA AND TSCHOEGL 

















For his restoration of a 1915 bungalow in Los Angeles, architect Marc Appleton paid 

heed to the vision of its original architect and the art collection of its current owners. ABOVE 
AND BELOw: The recently added pool and patio are as evocative of southern California as the 
home's red-tile roof. LEFT: Depicting miniature landscapes of the Southwest, Kenneth Price’s 
ceramic jars serve as foils for David Novros’s geometric watercolors in the living room. The 
antique demilune table is American, the common denominator of all the home’s furniture. 


SOMETIMES THE RENOVATION Of a house 
is a sweeping, all-encompassing pro- 
cess. It can also be an exercise in re- 
straint. “We approached this project 
with a hands-off spirit,” says Marc 
Appleton, the Los Angeles architect 
entrusted with remodeling a south- 
ern California house built exactly 
seven decades ago. The original archi- 
tect, Robert D. Farquhar, is best 
known for his civic buildings in a 
beaux-arts style, such as the Califor- 
nia Club in downtown Los Angeles. 

“This house is one of Farquhar’s 
few domestic buildings,” says Apple- 
ton. “His beaux-arts background 
gave all his work the imprint of clas- 
sical tradition. But here, working on 
an intimate scale, he permitted him- 
self a degree of playfulness.” 

At first glance, the house has a cer- 
tain affinity with the bungalows of 
Charles and Henry Greene—the Cali- 
fornia architects with roots in the 
Arts and Crafts movement at the turn 























ABOVE: In the dining room, Kenneth Price’s whimsical Architec- 
tural Cups celebrate form over function. Painting by Billy Al Bengston. 
BELOW: A “bear” sculpture by Tony Berlant warms the study’s hearth. 

On the mantel: a Bengston oil, an antique box and Berlant’s “cabin.” 





of the century—though the exterior, 
with its red-tile roof, imparts a Span- 
ish Colonial flavor. And, as Appleton 
points out, “There is an Oriental feel 
to some of the woodwork and decora- 
tion in the courtyard, which gives it a 
quietly Japanese sensibility.” 

Yet at heart the house is classical, 
with a symmetrical floor plan and an 
uncluttered approach to detail. “Our 
clients, a couple with a strong com- 
mitment to art, found that clarity 
very much to their liking,” says the 
architect. His first concern was ‘to 
provide a setting for a collection that 
ranges from ancient Mimbres pottery 
to ceramics by contemporary artist 
Kenneth Price. 

“We tried to give the art the focus it 
receives in a museum or a gallery,” 
says Appleton. “At the same time, the 
house has to function as a house.” 
And it does, though the owners keep — 
furniture to a minimum. “There are 
no plants, no bric-a-brac, none of the 
usual accoutrements of a home,” he 
adds. Nothing to distract the eye from 
the delicacies of Mimbres tracery and 
the pencil drawings by Agnes Mar- 
tin. Or the woven geometries of rugs 
and blankets—both Navajo and nine- 
teenth-century American—that ap- 
pear throughout the house. 

As for the principle that guides the 
collection, the husband says simply, 
“We look for things that go to- 
gether.” Unity is found in variations 
on the theme of quietude—a Brice — 
Marden monochrome, a Joseph Cor- 
nell box, a small frescoed panel by 
David Novros. These objects encour- 
age a stillness rarely encountered in 
museum exhibitions—well-attended 
events in public places. The Farquhar 
house, on the other hand, feels pri- 
vate, extremely so. Despite the art it 
contains in such variety, this bunga- 
low is nothing like a museum. 

The husband points out that the 
shape of a Mimbres bowl “suggests. 
the dome of the sky as well as the 
New Mexico valley where the Mimbres 
people lived.” These artifacts reflect” 
the environment in which they were 
made, a characteristic encountered 

continued on page 250 











ABOVE: As in the rest of the house, the living room’s white walls and dark wood furniture bring the art into 
sharp relief. All ceramics by Kenneth Price; above the William and Mary chest is a delicate Agnes Martin watercolor 
BELOW: The taste for symmetry and simplicity evident in the interior plan finds an echo in the bold geometry 
of the master bedroom’s Navajo chief blankets and sampler. The Shaker rug is 19th century 
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The Poetry of Place 


Castle of Batres Honors Its Literary Heritage 


INTERIOR AND LANDSCAPE DESIGN BY LUIS MORENO DE CALA 


TEXT BY CATHERINE STYLES-MCLEOD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


BETWEEN MADRID and the Castle of 
Batres the undulating countryside 
stretches out, brown and arid. Then 
suddenly appear lush green woods of 
poplar, elm and ash, swelling banks 
and gurgling streams. These woods 
surround the castle where Garcilaso 
de ia Vega, courtier poet of the Span- 
ish Renaissance, spent many of his 
childhood years. 

» “When I restored Batres,” says own- 
er Senor Don Luis Moreno de Cala, 
“I saw it as a castle of poetry, not of 
war.” His labor of love, both for the 

| poet and the place, has engrossed him 


for more than a quarter of a century. ¥ 


Intensity, purity of form and 
sweetness of utterance are charac- 
teristics of Garcilaso’s poetry, among 
the most musical and subtle in the 
Spanish language. Soldier, gentleman 
and romantic lover, he was born in 
Toledo in the first years of the six- 
teenth century and died in 1536 from 
wounds received in battle. Moreno de 
Cala’s restoration, interior design and 
landscaping were aimed at recreating 
Batres in the spirit of the dead poet, 
and his efforts reveal the same fine 
control and blend of formality and el- 
oquence that Garcilaso achieved with 
words. Demolishing ungainly addi- 





opposite: In restoring Spain’s historic Cas- 

tle of Batres, owner and designer Senor Don 
Luis Moreno de Cala conjured up centuries 
of memories. To lend an air of serenity to the 
former fortress, the tower’s military bearing 
was softened with trees, ivy and Hispano- 
Moresque gardens, reflected in the rectangu- 
lar pool. above: The portico is a 16th-century 
addition that signaled the transforma- 

tion of Batres into a benign castle. 


tions to the building, reinstating lost 
architectural details with materials of 
the period and researching gardens, 
he has instilled Batres with all the 
knowledge gained during his years as 
an interior designer, landscape architect 
and restorer of historic monuments. 
According to ancient records, the 
castle originated in the eleventh 
century, when it was known as 
Calatalifa, ‘castle made of brick.” 
Garcilaso’s father, the sixth lord of 
Batres, softened its character. Another 
illustrious owner was the poet’s 
great-grandfather, Fernan Pérez de 
Guzman. In his work Generaciones 
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y Semblanzas—half biography, half 
history—Guzman commented with 
insight and irony on the people, virtues 
and peccadilloes of his time. 

Despite such a wealth of history, 
the state of Batres when Moreno de 
Cala acquired it would have deterred 
even the most tireless of prospec- 
tive owners. At that time, the tower 
did duty as a pigeon loft; local farm- 
ers dried tobacco in the upper rooms; 
the original courtyard was concealed 
under accumulations of earth; and 
the slender columns were deprived of 
their beauty by the walls that had, in 
places, been constructed between 
them. As a final indignity, animals 
were stabled in a building that had 
once housed the El Greco master- 
piece View of Toledo as well as one of 
the finest libraries in Spain. Broken 
and disfigured, Batres stood naked on 
its hilltop, like an old tooth gnawing 
at the sky—one more ruined castle in 
a country studded with them. 

“T collect castles,” Moreno de Cala 
remarks, pleasantly offhand about 
the other four he owns. Batres, 
though, is his prize, his work of art— 
as zealously studied, improved and 
revised as one of Garcilaso’s most 
felicitously conceived stanzas. Tre- 
mendous knowledge and art have 
gone into the transformation. The 
woods themselves had to be re- 
planted to give the surroundings the 
green twilighted mystery Moreno de 
Cala considered appropriate. During 
midsummer the woods are alive with 
birds and flowers, and water gushes 
from a fountain where Garcilaso used 


_to sit listening to the larks and the 


drowsy buzzing of the bees. 

‘ To the west of the castle he has 
recreated a Hispano-Moresque scented 
garden on varying levels. Cypresses 
were planted to emphasize the height 
of the fortified tower, and ivy to belie 
its stern military appearance. Moreno 
de Cala enjoys the sight of the tower 
reflected in the rectangular pool. Its 
image calls to mind past owners with 
their conflicts, passions and ideals. 

The interior courtyard was con- 
structed in the sixteenth century, 

when the castle was converted into a 








opposite: Flanked by spiral fluted Renaissance columns, a giltwood Spanish 
cabinet, or barguesio, crafted during Spain’s Golden Age, turns a section of the imposing 
Sal6én de Embajadores into an intimate area for study. The mirror, hanging lamp, 
bronze brazier and walnut-and-leather chair are also from the 16th century. 


ABOVE: A niche in the Salon del 

Sitial holds an alabaster bust of James I 
of Aragon that dates from the 13th 
century. On the table rests a He- 
braic capital of the same period. 


RIGHT: A book of Garcilaso de la 

Vega’s poetry recalls Batres’s illustrious 
literary heritage. The castle was the 
boyhood home of the Spanish 
Renaissance courtier poet. 
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palace. Here, the owner has deliber- 
ately created what he calls “orderly 
disorder,” achieving an Italianate 
atmosphere and another allusion 
to Garcilaso de la Vega, who used 
Italian verse forms and wrote his best 
works while in Naples. 

Inside and out, austerity is comple- 
mented by richness, grandeur by sim- 
plicity, imagination by self-mastery. 
Textures are handled brilliantly. In the 
Salon de Embajadores, bronze con- 
trasts with the sensuous warmth of 
tapestry, and a moving representation 
of Saint Sebastian with the worldly 
splendor of polychrome columns. Just 
before the entrance, a bronze-spouted 
marble fountain spilling into a blue- 
tiled bowl is another delicate reminder 
of the poet Garcilaso, whose work is 
replete with water imagery. 

The library is, in certain ways, the 
most important room of Batres, for it 
is where Fernan Pérez de Guzman 
wrote Generaciones y Semblanzas and 
his great-grandson Garcilaso had his 
earliest schooling. No doubt the little 
boy struggled here with elementary 
Latin before discovering his affinity 
for Virgil, whose bucolic poetry 
greatly influenced his own. A por- 
trait, long but perhaps mistakenly 
thought to be of Garcilaso, is placed 
against a tapestry of woodland fo- 
liage, putting the poet, symbolically 
at least, into the pastoral setting that 
deeply inspired him. 

“Sometimes I think the ghost of 
Garcilaso is here,” muses Moreno de 
Cala. It is not of the library, the halls 
or even the shadowed courtyard that 
he speaks, but of the fountain hidden 
in the woods. With unerring musical- 
ity, the young poet, who would be- 
come a leading voice of Spain’s 
Golden Age, described its sweet wa- 
ters: “In winter warm, in summer 
colder than snow.”0) 


Antiques—many from the 16th cen- 
tury—adorn the Salon de Los Linajes. A 
highlight above the Renaissance side table, at 
right, is a depiction of Saint Francis by 
Zurbaran. Visible through the archway is 
a 17th-century Belgian tapestry. 














LEFT: An arched, lighted staircase brightens the subterranean wine cellar, where 
informal meals are often served at the rustic table. The quartet of 18th-century An- 
dalusian still lifes evokes prandial pleasures. Wine is stored behind the thick wooden door, 
faced with an iron lattice forged in the 13th century. “Everything in the castle is my work, 
right down to the wine labels,” says Moreno de Cala. above: Tiles of terra-cotta, intermixed with 
smaller blue-and-white designs, make up the floor of the courtyard balcony. The far door 
leads to the tower, the oldest part of the castle. rop: An imposing 15th-century 
portal frames the interior courtyard’s Gothic well, which is partially envel- 
oped by landscaping the owner calls “orderly disorder.” 
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Gardens: 


Small-Scale Adventures 
Living Patterns of History 


TEXT BY JAMES D. HOUSTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID ZANZINGER 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO they were 
called “gardens of pleasure,” a phrase 
that had at least two meanings. Visi- 
tors could stroll along perfect paths, 
enjoying the carefully shaped and 
nurtured hedges and herb and flower 
beds. And for those who had access to 
a tower or an upper window, the gar- 
dens could be contemplated from 
above for their pleasing interplay of 
geometry and symbolism. 

“They were meant to be seen and 
appreciated from that perspective,” 
says Mary Helen Chappell, “much as 
a richly patterned carpet might be 
appreciated.” She is referring to the 
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long-ago horticultural showpieces in 
Italy, France and England that she 
has studied and admired for years. 
She is also referring to some of the 
extraordinary creations that now 
surround her in her large and lu- 
minous studio, not far from Santa 
Cruz, in northern California. Made of 
high-fired stoneware and colorful ur- 
ban mosses, they are renderings of 
classic garden designs—a knot, a cir- 
cular maze, a water labyrinth, a quar- 
tet of heraldic shields. 

It would be natural to compare 
Chappell’s creations to architectural 
models; they have that kind of 





meticulously precise detail. But model | | 
is a word she resists. Miniature is 


another. And rightly so. True to the 
spirit and memory of gardens in cen- 
turies past, Chappell’s sculpted pieces 
bring these patterns into the 1980s as 
contemporary art. The living mosses, 
laid in where foliage would have 
been, maintain the link between em- 
blem and organic life. But the mosses 
tend to hug, and thus accent, the | 
lines, while the very scale the ar- 
tist has chosen—the majority of her; 
works are sixteen inches square— 
forces a shift of emphasis. Seen from 
above, as if the viewer were gazing 








down from a cathedral bell tower, 
each design somehow gains in clarity 
and the images acquire resonance. 
__ Squares crisscrossed with radial lines 
resemble snowflakes or mandalas. A 


circular maze is patterned after a hill- 
side labyrinth at Alkborough, in Lin- 
‘colnshire, near what may have been 
the site of a Roman camp and the an- 
-cient settlement of Aquis. 

To create these pieces, at least three 
areas of expertise are called upon: 
horticulture, history and clay. Mary 
Helen Chappell has been passion- 
ately involved with one or another, 
) sometimes with all three of them 


at once, for most of her life. She 
planted her first flower garden when 
she was nine, in upstate New York. 
Today, succulents flourish around 
her studio and bougainvillea climbs 
the wall, while roses, bright gerani- 
ums and cherry-red pentstemon send 
color through the many windows. 
Her study of design and architecture 
goes back to her undergraduate days 
as an art history major at Smith Col- 
lege. She began working in ceramics 
in the late 1960s, soon after moving 
to California. In recent years she has 
divided her time between designing 
houses, managing a fine arts gallery, 


Using moss, clay and water, Mary Helen 
Chappell has created a replica, 16” x 16” x 1%”, 
of a Renaissance Garden of Love. The origi- 
nal garden, designed in the 16th century by 
J. Androuet Du Cerceau, gardener to King 
Francis I, at Villandry in France, was dup- 
licated on the site early in this century. 
opposite: Clockwise from top left, the first of 
the garden’s four themes, depicted in styl- 
ized symbols, is “Frivolous Love,” repre- 
sented by a flutter of fans, love letters and 
butterflies. “Tragic Love” is symbolized by 
the sharp edges of swords and daggers. “Ro- 
mantic or Tender Love” presents a serene, 
symmetrical pattern of hearts warmed by the 
flames of constancy, and “Passionate Love,” 
detailed in whirling broken hearts, expresses 
ardor in an abandon of despair. above: Chap- 
pell’s Renaissance Garden of Love, seen in 
close-up, is a meticulous reproduction of 
the elaborate plantings at Villandry. 
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restoring vintage houses and raising 
_ children. The idea for the gardens oc- 
curred to her about five years ago. 

“It actually started with open land- 
scape,” Chappell says. “A friend and 
I were driving along the road above 
Stanford, with a wonderful view of 
those tawny, round-topped hills. 
| There was something about the angle 
of light and the way the chaparral 
held to the hillsides, adding shadow. 
It just bowled me over. I wanted very 
badly to make something that could 
capture the lyricism of that vista.” 
Her hands strive to shape the “some- 
thing” she felt that day but could not 
quite visualize. 

“I started with slabs—pieces of clay 
rolled flat. I had experimented with 
slab planters and made some slab 
plates painted with landscapes. But 
I had been wanting to try bigger 
things. I wanted to move toward 
sculpture. It was a complete disaster, 
trying to reproduce landscape on that 
scale in clay. I couldn’t figure out 
how to do it. Then I hit upon the idea 
of gardens, which were themselves 
attempts to find forms for represent- 
ing nature, to capture that spirit 
within specific limits.” 

Chappell’s first successful effort 
was a knot garden based on an Eliza- 
bethan pattern. Traditional knot gar- 
dens were often planted with herbs, 
and she decided that hers would hold 
three varieties of thyme—lemon, sil- 
ver and common—cultivated in the 
bonsai method. She worked for 
weeks, cutting back tiny leaves, to 
miniaturize hundreds of plants. The 
work paid off. In the spring of 1983 
she entered the Horticulture and 
Flower Show at Filoli Gardens in 
California and won a first prize. 

That summer she traveled to En- 
gland and spent three months in re- 
search at such places as the Oxford 
Botanic Garden, which has the old- 
est physic garden—devoted to herbs 
and medicinal plants—in England. 
The library has a small collection of 
illustrated texts, and among the docu- 
ments she came across was a rare 
engraving of squared-off, intricately 
laid out plots as they appeared when 








TONY SOLURI 


top: In her studio, Chappell works on a 17th-century design by André Mollet 
for a Pleasure Garden, to which she has added a ruin, four fountains, a waterfall and a 
sunken garden. “The design will encompass groves of trees, a boxwood parterre and a grassy 
court—all done with varieties of live moss,” she explains. Beside the table is her Pompetian Garden. 
opposite: The Pompeiian Garden, 16” x 16” x 8”, has taken form through the artist’s bonsai 
culture of Muehlenbeckia, or wire vine. ABOVE: The Postmodern Fort Garden, 18" x 18” x 12", 
was inspired by Andrew Marvell’s poem honoring Lord General Fairfax, “Who, when 
retired to Peace/His warlike studies could not cease,” prompting him to lay out his 
garden in the “figure of a fort.” The artist has related the fort theme to the Post- 
modern vernacular through the use of trusses that act as boundaries. 
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the Oxford Botanic Garden was 
founded by Henry Danvers, earl of 
Danby, in 1621. 

Inspired, Chappell returned to her 
drawing table and kiln in Santa Cruz. 
To the Renaissance series she eventu- 
ally added Roman gardens, setting 
them among ruins that push past for- 
mality and thus move a step closer to 
landscape itself. Meanwhile, she re- 
placed bonsai herbs with moss variet- 
ies that absorb nutrients from the air, 
requiring water but no soil. Allowing 
a thinner and lighter ceramic base, 
the mosses also provide a surpris- 
ingly expressive palette of color and 
texture—weedy foliage to surround 
the ruins, tighter foliage for more 
intricate designs 


A year later, in September 1984, 


she had her first public exhibition at 
San Francisco’s Philippe Bonnafont 
Gallery. Called “The Garden as Meta- 
phor,” it revealed how widely her 
studies had ranged—from a palace 
garden, Domus Flavia, built by the 
emperor Domitian in the first cen- 
tury A.D., to the playful hearts, flames 
and daggers that fill the great Garden 
of Love at Villandry in the Loire Val- 
ley, to a Postmodernist Fort Garden 
inspired by Andrew Marvell’s poem 
“Upon Appleton House.” 

Since then, while she prepares for 
other shows and looks for other meta- 
phors, the view from above continues 
to intrigue her. Along the book- 
shelves next to her desk, in with ref- 
erence works on design, gardening 
history and ceramics, are several 


collections of aerial photographs. 
Flipping through Wings over Hellas: 
Ancient Greece from the Air, she smiles 
with delight. “Look at the sites! It’s 
just full of marvelous things to do!” 
She stops at a photograph of a 
curving amphitheater fringed with 
trees. Like the knots and mazes, this 
evokes other images viewed from 
above—avhalf-seen spiral or an open 
fan. But in this case landscape plays a 
larger role, which is what appeals so 
much to Mary Helen Chappell—the 
way human designs reveal nature’s 
lyric spirit. Her mind ignited by both - 
past and future, she keeps turning 
pages, already imagining how she : 
might sculpt that ancient shell and 
which living mosses could portray the 
mountain grass and clumps of trees. 0 








opposite: Roman Ruin II, 16" x 16" x 4”, 
was inspired by the courtyard of the em- 
peror Domitian’s Domus Flavia. The elabo- 
rate water maze, center, is based on a modern 
reconstruction at Rome, “but the setting is 
imaginary,” says Mary Helen Chappell. 


ABOVE: Mystery blends with history in the 
multiple arcades of Roman Ruin I, 16” x 16" x5”. 
The pool is modeled on one in the House of 
the Faun at Pompeii. Moss colors are those of 
desert plants. “Planting a rubble-filled ruin 
with such colors,” says Chappell, “is 
rather like painting a landscape.” 


LEFT: The Turf Maze, 16” x 16” x %4”, a replica 
of Julian’s Bower in Lincolnshire, tempts the 
eye to follow the circuitous ramblings. It 
recalls a Roman schoolboys’ game of “run- 
ning the maze” while spectators watched 
from an encircling rise of ground. 
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Gilt Edged 


A Designers Bravura Statement 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
TEXT BY ANTHONY HADEN-GUEST 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


THE BOOK JACKETS seem to suggest a 
clue. The books are piled on shelves 
in designer Thomas Britt’s Manhat- 
tan apartment, and they are an eclec- 
tic bunch—Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
Thackeray, Ralph Martin’s The 
Woman He Loved—except for the 
jackets, which are identical: wrappers 
of shiny, ivory-colored paper to 
which handwritten gold-bordered la- 
bels have been affixed. The effect is 
that the books become, well, unbook- 
ish. Oddly weightless. Elements in a 
world of pure ornament. 

Thomas Britt, whose personality 
pervades the apartment, has pale 
blue eyes, hair sleeked back like an 
actor in a period production of Noel 
Coward and a voice that, like Dame 


LEFT AND ABOVE: From the bleached Louis XV Revival boi- 

serie to a pagoda-inspired bookshelf, the library in Thomas 
Britt’s Manhattan apartment embodies the designer’s skill in 
adapting the past to the present. A bust of Julius Caesar on the 
mantel presides over chairs, chaise longues and ottomans 
slipcovered in Thai cotton. Floor lamps by Hansen. 





RIGHT AND ABOVE: In the living room, Thomas Britt orchestrated a dramatic arrange- 
ment of light and dark contrasts beneath the baroque plasterwork of the ceiling. Mirrored 
boiserie surrounds seating groups that incorporate gilded Regency armchairs and upholstered 
furnishings. The porphyry busts of Roman emperors are from Frederick P. Victoria & 
Son. The engravings of birds are from the collection of the late Rose Cumming. 


Edith Evans's in The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest, can whoosh from sotto 
voce through italics into capital let- 
ters. Since 1963, when he went into 
business for himself, Britt has been a 
distinctive presence in the design 
world, elaborating his style in count- 
less projects throughout this country 
and overseas. 

His approach has undergone con- 
siderable changes. Britt was once, he 
says, as modernist as anybody. No 
longer. “The seventies look is dead,” 
he observes. “No moldings and all 


that—it’s so dated. Though I’m not 
saying it’s bad design.” 

As to what he is doing now, Britt’s 
apartment is clearly the handiest ex- 
emplar. The apartment—Britt has 
been there for some fifteen years— 
occupies three floors of a house built 
for a man whose daughter married 
into the Bloomingdale family. It is 
one of those solidly capacious fin-de- 
siécle houses (actually, 1902) that 
were never remotely intended to be 
partitioned, so the apartment has 
sizes and shapes that vary from the 
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grandiose (as in the twenty-five-odd- 
foot upstairs ceiling) to the awkward 
and niggardly (as in the main stair- 
way, which must have been narrow 
enough as a rear stairway). 

What Britt has done with all this 
has the bravura of opera—Chinese 
opera. The front door opens to the li- 
brary, an oval room with boiserie the 
color of china clay (“I had to have 
them rebleached three times. They 
kept on saying they couldn’t get the 
wood any paler”) and a marble man- 
tel the hue of well-smoked beef. 
Orientalia include a couple of Chi- 
nese bronze deer, the étagéres and a 
pair of stone lions with the demeanor 
of outraged Pekingese. 

Immediately athwart the library is 
the dining room, an inconveniently 
narrow oblong made handsomely 
proportionate by a couple of eigh- 
teenth-century Venetian atlantes and 
a spikily luxuriant Chinese Chippen- 
dale looking glass, formerly the prop- 
erty of the late Rose Cumming. The 
dining room is done up with faux- 
marbre, which suffuses the space with 
a sort of oyster-colored light, and 
awaits the coming of a new pair of 
eighteenth-century busts. Roman 
emperors, apparently. “I’ve bought a 
whole lot of busts,” Britt confides. 

But the most remarkable space is 
the living room upstairs, known as 
the Blue Room. This has black floors, 
walls the color of ripe Victoria plums 
and mirrors that fill the place with a 
vivid, unreal light. There are plants 
from which white petals occasionally 
patter and small tables in the form of 
ziggurats, constructed from Britt’s de- 
sign in a red speckled wood that can 
only be described as faux red basalt. 

The Blue Room also boasts eight 
Regency chairs, some tiny slipper 
chairs (several of which have been 
joined together to make miniature 
settees) and a colossus of a sofa. “I 
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love games of scale,” Britt says. “T like 
height. And I like to exaggerate 
height.” It seems worthy of remark 
that the Blue Room contains not one 
speck or flash of that color. “There is 
blue satin,” Britt explains, “but you 
can’t see it. I’ve had everything 
slipcovered in white cotton I found in 
Thailand. I have eliminated color! 
You have to be ruthless. You have to 
be ready to sweep everything out.” 

The bedroom on the third floor is.a 
room so small that it has only re- 
cently been the recipient of Britt’s at- 
tentions. There is rough sisal matting 
on the floor, both walls and ceilings 
are mirrored and the room seems full 
of a rich, buttery light. The tiny space 
is dominated by a four-poster that 
rises to the ceiling and is tented with 
Thai silk. Games of scale. 

Back on the lower floors, a sense of 
the deliberately incongruous re- 
turns—a sort of steel-lily decadence, 
like Aubrey Beardsley in his eigh- 
teenth-century mode. “It’s a twenti- 
eth-century statement,” Britt claims. 
“I borrow from the best of the eigh- 
teenth and the nineteenth—but this 
is a statement about being at the end 
of the century.” 

Well, yes, the apartment does have 
an eclectic flamboyance that is curi- 
ously weightless, as if shorn of unnec- 
essary associations. Like those 
ivory-wrapped books. In houses 
where there is, say, an English library, 
a Japanese boudoir, a style Rothschild 
drawing room, it is difficult not to be 
aware—pleasantly, perhaps, but 
aware—of eighteenth-century En- 
gland, imperial Japan, nineteenth- 
century Paris. This apartment has a 
different air. If the modernism that 
died (if it did die) in the seventies was 
implicitly optimistic, there is an in- 
souciant pessimism about Postmod- 
ernism, Britt included. End of the 
century sounds right. 


PRECEDING PAGES: The designer has created a visual feast of texture and surface ornamenta- 
tion in the narrow dining room. A pair of marble atlantes stand against a faux-marbre wall 
(right); the long, mirrored wall opposite reflects one of them and the gilded Chinese Chippen- 
dale mirror. An @\'ique torchére and an ornate Ch’ing Dynasty lacquered screen anchor either 


end of the room. « 


it: The master bedroom is an oasis of monochromatic peace. Magazines 


and books are uni: *mly covered in jackets with hand-lettered labels. Above the bed is a 
plaque of a Roman © iperor from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. Wall lamps by Hansen. 
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Architecture: 
‘Ross Anderson 


TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 











EVER SINCE ROBERT VENTURI’S house of 
1962 for his mother in Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania—a house that is by 
now an icon of the Postmodern 
movement—architects have been 
struggling with what might be called 
the sense of “houseness,” the essen- 
tial images that in our culture call to 
mind the idea of the house. These im- 
ages—the all-encompassing central 
gable, the double-hung window, the 
covering of the fagade with shingles 
or clapboards—had earlier been re- 
jected by much of the modern move- 
ment as little more than sentimental 
clichés. And in the hands of weak de- 
signers, that is all they were. 

But as Venturi, Robert A. M. Stern, 
Turner Brooks and others have 
shown, there remains plenty of room 
within the basic, straightforward, 
American house vernacular to create 
novel and visually appealing, even 
powerful, architectural form. And 
that is what Ross Anderson, of the 
New York firm of Anderson/Schwartz 
Architects, has done in a small resi- 
dence for a rural site in Wisconsin—a 
house that is full of conventional 
elements from the language of 
American architecture, assembled here 
in ways that are both unusual and 
comfortably familiar. 

The house was designed for a doctor 
and his wife, a nurse, who settled in 
Wisconsin to escape the urban life of 
the Northeast. They purchased a site in 
the farm country west of Milwaukee 
that has woods, small ponds and some 
old storage sheds, with a view of farm- 
land and barns in the distance. They 
wanted a house, they said, that would 
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opposite: Bordering on a small lake in Wisconsin, a cedar-clad residence 
designed by Ross Anderson—of the New York firm Anderson/Schwartz Archi- fit into this rural landscape yet still give 
tects—takes inspiration from the area’s early-20th-century lake houses. Tor: The aerial the sense of being special. 


drawing shows how the steep, sheitering roof is a dominant feature of the compact yet spacious i 
house. ABOveE: On the entrance fagade, Anderson explains, “the front bay with vertical They had really thought about 
boards pops out like a small house independent of the clapboard one behind.” what they wanted,” Anderson says, 
































“and they gave me a dossier full of 
Pictures and notes about their idea of 
what a house should be. | don’t nor- 
mally like that kind of thing, but this 
was full of good stuff—poems, pictures 
of railway stations in small towns, pic- 
tures of Shingleside, the great Shingle 
Style house, and of houses by San Fran- 
cisco architect Bernard Maybeck.” 

The couple’s request was for an un- 
derstated house a Ppropriate to the rela- 
tively simple life they hoped to lead as 
country medical practitioners, but 
most of the images they had in mind 
were associated with much larger, 
grander buildings. So the first problem 
Ross Anderson faced was finding a 
way to give a small house some of the 
feeling of a much larger one without 
letting it take on the unwanted pre- 
tensions of grand scale. 

His solution was to design a resi- 
dence that consists essentially of one 
large mass under a single hipped 
roof, and to place within that mass 
only two interior spaces—a large 
central living room on the first floor 
and a master bedroom above. But 
this simplicity, which gives the house 
a sense of wholeness and ampleness 
both inside and out, is deceiving. 


RIGHT: Columns, side alcoves and corridors flank the fireplace, 
expanding the living room and emphasizing the symmetry of the 
space. Furnishings include a Venturi-designed sofa (foreground) and 
a local crafisman’s version of the Rietveld chair (right). ABOvE: The 
architect—w !\ was assisted by Wes Goforth—discusses the plans 
with his cli on the platform of the living room window bay. 
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The basic exterior form, in fact, is 
modified by bays, projections, dor- 
mers and also a pair of chimneys that 
stand like twin towers, pulling the 
house up to monumental scale. And 
the house is no more truly simple 
within, where the large space really 
turns out to be the anchor for numer- 
ous ancillary spaces that spill out 
from it, from tiny seating niches to a 
dining room and kitchen that are vir- 
tually rooms in themselves. 

The house is approached through 
the woods, and the first view is of the 
clapboard-fronted entry side, where 
the great enveloping roof comes 
down close to the ground. In the cen- 
ter of this fagade is the main gesture 
of the entire exterior—a large-scale 
bay that projects out from the living 
room, with a pair of windows that 
look like double-hung windows put 
through an enlarger and a roof that 
slopes down to become deep over- 
hanging eaves. 

The rest of the facade recedes into 
the background behind this wing, 
which stands out sharply. Its forms, 


strongly vertical, recall the Tucker 
continued on page 254 


ABOVE: “ lofty beamed ceiling defines the master bedroom, where 

a window (left) brings in light from the entrance hall. RIGHT: On the 
rear facade, the house extends outward with a screened porch anda 
wing for a study (right). “My objectives,” Ross Anderson says, “were 
to design a building that responds to the local vernacular, creates 

a ‘place’ ii; +! rolling landscape and tries to be a big house.” 














WHEN LOUIS xv named the prince de 
Rohan ambassador extraordinary to 
the Court of Vienna, Rohan made 
sure to equip himself with a table ser- 
vice of regal distinction from Sevres. 
In the prince’s day, porcelain was a 
precious, almost miraculous sub- 
stance that warranted the talents of 
the finest artists and designers a king- 
dom could assemble. Richly painted 
and gilded, Rohan’s service was care- 
fully calculated to remind his Aus- 
trian hosts of the grandeur and the 
artistic accomplishment of France. 
The eighteenth century was an age 
of inspired excess. The patronage of 
the Bourbons, the Habsburgs and the 
Romanovs was at its height, and the 
applied arts reached an unparalleled 
level of refinement. This was espe- 
cially true of the art of porcelain. Chi- 
naware had replaced silver and 
faience on the princely table, and 
elaborate crested services were indis- 
pensable marks of rank. Created in 
the Baroque, Rococo or Neo-Classical 
tastes, and commissioned to mark 
royal weddings, coronations and mil- 
itary triumphs, these services played 
an essential role in court ceremony 
from Versailles to Saint Petersburg. 
The porcelains created for the no- 
ble households were often terrifically 
expensive. At a time when a weaver 
earned about three hundred livres a 
year, Louis XV might spend 60,000 
livres on a single service. Even Louis, 
however, could not outdo Catherine 
the Great of Russia. During the 1770s, 
the empress commissioned a Sevres 
service for the staggering sum of 
328,188 livres, the bill for which 
she never paid in full. Table services 
like Catherine’s included a multitude 
of forms. Indeed, even a relatively 
inexpensive 5,000 livres service or- 
dinaire could encompass ninety-six 
plates, fourteen ice pails and thirty- 
five chestnut dishes, salvers and the 
like; in a truly grand service, the 
range was astonishing. For the des- 
sert course alone, the empress’s ser- 
vice included nearly three hundred 
plates and a plethora of sweetmeat 
dishes, sauceboats and sucriers. 
Services of such importance were 
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BENEDICTE PETIT 





Napoleon I 


Cup and Saucer, Sévres, French, 1810. Porcelain: Cup, 4%” 

high; Saucer, 615” diameter. Charles-Etienne Leguay painted 

a portrait of Marie Louise, Napoleon’s second wife, on custom-made 
porcelain, with Empire-style motifs of bees, laurel wreaths 

and eagles, all in gilt and silver. Jacques Kugel, Paris. 










SS Antiques: 
Dining with Nobility 


Continental Porcelains of Celebrated Owners 





TEXT BY JOHN A. CUADRADO 
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The Earl of Stanhope 


Dish, Porcelaine de Paris, French, early 19th century. Porcelain; 10” high, 9” 
diameter. Each piece in the Service aux Ports, once owned by the earl of Stanhope, is painted with 
vistas of European ports. The harbor at Cherbourg, France, is mieticulously depicted 
ona shell-shaped dish surrounded by a gilt border. Jacques Kugel, Paris. 


embellished with great invention. 
Serving dishes and tureens might be 
disguised as monkeys or artichokes, 
or they might be coordinated accord- 
ing to a single unifying theme. The 
celebrated Swan Service, made for 
Count Heinrich von Brihl, was con- 
ceived around the theme of water. As 
director of the porcelain factory at 
Meissen, von Briihl was able to over- 
see the creation of his own service. 
He demanded a tour de force and got 
one: 2,200 pieces of porcelain, on 
which a flotilla of sea gods, dolphins 
and swans disport themselves in the 
round and in relief. The English am- 
bassador to the Court of Augustus III 
sent home a description of von 
Briihl’s table in 1748: “It was the most 
wonderful thing I have ever beheld. I 
fancy’d myself either in a Garden or 
at an Opera. But I could not imagine 
that I was at Dinner.” 

Von Briihl was not the only aristo- 
crat to take a keen interest in the por- 


celains made for his table. Many 
noblemen opened their own manu- 
factories and went to great extremes 
to obtain the most refined techniques 
of production and decoration. The 
duke of Brunswick offered one expert 
an eighteen-room house to induce 
him to bring his secrets to the ducal 
manufactory. Frederick the Great re- 
sorted to the force of arms. When he 
invaded Meissen during the Seven 
Years’ War, he first tried to move the 
celebrated factory to Berlin and then 
settled on a bounty of six sumptuous 
table services for his personal use. 

As emblems of national prestige, 
table services were often commis- 
sioned for use as diplomatic gifts. 
Louis XV proudly presented Rococo 
services to rulers throughout Europe 
and the East. One such service was 
even sent to the emperor of China, 
who surely cast a perplexed eye on 
the un-Chinese cupids and putti that 
adorned it. More than just gestures 
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of goodwill, table services were 
often presented to foreign rulers with 
specific political ends in mind. One 
famous dinner set, inspired by classi- 
cal vases unearthed at Herculaneum, 
was given by Ferdinand IV of the 
Two Sicilies to George III. Sent to En- 
gland with great ceremony aboard a 
pair of warships, the service was in- 
tended to induce the British to aid 
Ferdinand in building up his navy. 
Other dinner sets were presented 
as more personal tributes. After the 
success of the plot that put her on the 
Russian throne, Catherine II re- 
warded her lover, Grigori Orlov, the 
chief conspirator in the coup, with 
one of the most sp endid dinner ser- 
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vices ever produced in Saint Peters- 
burg. In France, Napoleon continued 
the eighteenth-century tradition of 
making presentations of Sévres din- 
nerware, offering Josephine an im- 
mense “Egyptian” service as a mark 
of respect after their divorce. Deco- 
rated with views of Egypt and with 
gold hieroglyphics, it took twelve 
men bearing six litters to deliver the 
service to Malmaison. Josephine re- 
fused the extravagant gift, and in an 
odd twist of fate Louis XVIII later pre- 
sented the service to the duke of Wel- 
lington, the brilliant English soldier 
who defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Perhaps the most revealing testa- 
ment to the esteem accorded porce- 





lain serviceware in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries was |} 
provided by Marie Antoinette. The | 
queen’s preoccupation with fine 

china even in the midst of the French 

Revolution is typical of her age and 

yet seems extraordinary in ours. Por- 

celain was so essential a commodity 

for the wellborn of the day that even 

as the Revolution quickened in 1791, 

Marie Antoinette thought to order a 

specially crested cup and teapot for . 
her traveling case. Commissioned “to- 
serve in case of sudden flight,” these 

were ordered on the eve of the royal- 
family’s escape attempt—the ill-fated 

Night of Varennes, which ultimately 

led to the guillotine.O 

















Porcelain was a precious, 
almost miraculous substance that 
warranted the talents of 
the finest artists. 
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Count von Briihl 


opposite: Tray, Meissen, German, 
1737-1740. Porcelain; 1742” long, 12/2” 
wide. Johann Joachim Kandler modeled the 
2,200-piece Swan Service with water mo- 
tifs in relief for Count von Briihl, the 
factory director. The Antique Porce- 
lain Company, New York. 


Prince de Rohan 


LEFT: Wine Cooler, Sevres, French, 1772. 
Porcelain; 7/2” high, 7%” diameter. This 
large soft-paste service is painted with exotic 
birds within a garland framework. Prince de 
Rohan, a descendant of an illustrious French 
family, received the tableware when he was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary to the 
Court of Vienna by Louis XV. The An- 
tique Porcelain Company, London. 


Madame Du Barry 


BELOW: Beurrier, Sevres, French,1771. 
Porcelain; 8” diameter. Augustin de Saint- 
Aubin designed the service for Madame Du 
Barry, the last mistress of Louis XV. Many 
pieces bear her gilded monogram. 
Armin B. Allen, Inc., New York. 














pretentious to employ the term Carte- |} 
sian,” he grins, “but there really are jx 
reasons for everything.” 

The wing containing the master ||: 
bedroom, for instance, is wide open ‘|/( 
to a view that stretches beyond a pool })j 
and across an adjoining golf course to | 
the sea. But it also flanks the entrance, k 
standing sentinel over the house and | 
its approaches (there’s even a rooftop 


Tropical Logic 


A Reasoned Residence in the Dominican Republic 


ARCHITECTURE BY SAVIN COUELLE 
TEXT BY CHARLES BRICKER PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 











THE CARIBBEAN BEACH HOUSE that Savin 
Couélle designed near Santo Do- 
mingo for Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 


Moore, their adult sons Timothy 
and james, and James’s wife, D. 
Marchant a product, the architect 
says wryly the logical Cartesian 
philosophy « s native France. Yet 


this is a flexible 
ally suited to life 


laxed dwelling ide- 
the Caribbean— 


N 
N 
NM 


and to the easygoing ways of its 
American occupants, who include 
James’s nine-year-old son, Jason. 

The interiors convey the organic, 
sculptural quality for which the 
French architect is known. But a 
glance at the blueprints reveals the 
paradox of just how much order, 
even formality, Couélle has imposed 
on the basic plan. “Maybe it’s a little 


terrace that serves as a watchtower). 
This wing is balanced on the other 
side of the entrance by an enclosed 
suite of servants rooms that also © 
help to “defend” the core of the house. - 

Paradox is further apparent in de- 
tails such as the defensive, portcullis- ° 
like gateway—set in enormous 
blocks of coral—which is neverthe- 
less quite welcoming when the door 








beyond it is allowed to stand open, 
as it does much of the time. 


“Before I began to sketch the plans 
I spent a week wandering the island,” 
Couélle says. “I saw the ruins of 
Spanish forts and began to think of 
the house in terms of a ‘forgotten’ 
fort. But although the seagoing con- 
quistador settlers first lived in these 
forts, they later moved into airy pa- 
vilions built by their shipwrights 
around the fort’s solid stone walls.” 
Couélle wanted to embody this com- 
bination of strength and elegance in 
the Moores’ house. But he wanted to 
do so in the context of a thorough un- 
derstanding of the lives they led. 

They had decided Couélle was the 
right architect for them when they« 
came across a story about a Costa 





Smeralda house (Architectural Digest, 
February 1982), one of several that 
Couélle has designed on the coasts of 
Sardinia, where he lives. “At first 
they wanted the same plan,” he re- 
calls. “They liked its openness, the 
way the master bedroom and living 
room gave onto a pool, the way the 
whole site entered into a dialogue 
with the Mediterranean. 

“But, of course, one plan can never 
work for two sets of clients. That’s 
why I embarked on the ‘indiscreet’ 
prying into the family’s private life 
that is the duty of every architect. It’s 
essential to translate your clients’ 
daily lives into terms that make them 
feel they built their house.” 

One aspect of the Moores’ lives that 
particularly impressed Couélle was 





Exploring the forms of Spanish forts and 
pavilions, French architect Savin Couélle de- 
signed a beach home near Santo Domingo 
for three generations of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
Moore’s family. opposite: From the front door 
of wrought iron and glass, a coral archway 
and iron gate lead out to the lush tropical 
setting. ABOVE: On the south side, verandas 
run along three facades below tiled roofs. 
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LEFT: Facing the beach, pools of water—the swimming pool and 
a separate swimming lane—create a smooth transition to the ocean, and 
paving provides space for sunbathing. “There's a passage of polished coral blocks 
between the pools, a veritable labyrinth,” says Couélle. asove: The living room features lofty 
ceilings, casual built-in sofas and open archways that lead to adjoining spaces. The din- 


ing area—seen through the central arched window—has a beamed ceiling of rare, 
extremely hard wood once exported to Spain for the construction of cara- 
vels. BELOW: At night the view from the dining area takes in the liq- 
uid reflections of the swimming pool and ocean beyond. 





their wholehearted involvement 
with the Dominican Republic—they 
live and work there most of the year, 
and Jason attends a bilingual school. 
The architect was further captivated 
by Marchant Moore’s enthusiastic 
participation in the project; he re- 
calls that the result constituted a labor 
of sometimes turbulent love. 

At first, for instance, Marchant 
Moore wasn’t convinced by Couélle’s 
designs for patterned brickwork: per- 
sist, she warned him amicably, and 
she’d obscure the results with a paint- 
ing. Couélle persisted—and Mrs. 
Moore, won over by the results, has 
yet to hang that picture. “The nice 
thing is that nobody had to give in,” 
says Couélle. 

“All credit is due Marchant for 
tackling the decorating on her own,” 
the architect stresses. Her choices 
were in unpretentious harmony with_ 
the house: earthy ceramics, fabrics 
woven of natural fibers, furniture of 
lightweight cane and rattan. 

Simplicity is a keynote. There is no 
air conditioning and no need for 
plate glass. Louvered doors that fold 
| ae otf or glide out of sight admit morning 
breezes to refresh the house and its 
inhabitants. ““And if those winds 
should ever attain hurricane force,” 
Couélle smiles, “there’s little to be 
broken or blown away that isn’t easy 
to replace.” Much of the seating is 
built into the structure of the house— 
a Couélle trademark. 

Ceilings, some of them nineteen 
feet high, are supported by beams of 
a native hardwood called pancho 
prieto, hewn long ago for a railway 
that was never built. They’re as rigid 
as steel yet provide another of the 
many organic elements that link this 
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ABOVE LEFT: Arched portals frame a pas- 
sageway leading to the master bedroom 
suite—a separate wing of the house. “The 
house is a modest palace; neither masters nor 
servants are slaves to it,” says the architect. 
Marchant Moore, who designed the interiors, 
stands before one of the rough piers made of’ 
coral from a nearby quarry. LEFT: A vaulted 
ceiling lends spaciousness to the master 
bedroom, where broad arched open- 

ings facing the pool and the ocean 

are enclosed by louvered doors. 

















with other Couélle-designed houses. 

The thick walls are made of an in- 
ner and outer layer of coral quarried 
from an offshore reef, with an earth 
filler. The organic quality is accentu- 
ated by a large piece of driftwood—a 
sea-bleached tree trunk upended so 
that its roots support a section of the 
roof. Like the walls of the entryway 
patio, it is designed to vanish beneath 
the tropical foliage. “I raised the 
ground level of the house to create 
the effect of bringing the palm forest 
even closer,” says Couélle. 

Every bedroom in the Moore house 
has a lush “secret” patio that is also a 
practical retreat ideal for showering, 
breakfasting or sunning. But patios, 
rooms and verandas flow into one an- 
other to provide constantly changing 
vistas. And tactile as well as visual 
surprise is provided by surfaces of 
tile, brick, textured plaster and 
coral—particularly in the arcades of 
the central living space, a reference to 
the sensuous Islamic component in 
Spanish architecture. 

Despite the house’s spaciousness, 
its proportions remain comfortingly 
intimate. “This is a house,” Couélle 
says, “in which you feel protected 
even if you're all alone with just a 
candle to light your way to bed. No 
architect has the right to design a 
_ house you can feel lost in. Yet clients 
who are fond of entertaining, like the 
Moores, must also be able to receive a 
crowd of two hundred with ease.” 

If Couélle’s complex strategy could 
be summed up, perhaps it would 
consist of his own observation: 
“My house plans are always very con- 
trolled; they don’t permit the slight- 
est deviation. But the details—those 
are invariably soft and sensual.” 














ABOVE RIGHT: “The house is like a boat at 
anchor,” says Couélle, and at poolside on 

the southern veranda, palm trees and a view 
of the ocean at sunset sustain that tranquil 
feeling. RIGHT: Jason Moore’s bedroom harbors 
a ladder to a “magic” attic—which grew out 
of the architect’s and the nine-year-old’s 
“combined flights of fantasy,” says Marchant 
Moore. Both ship and treehouse allusions 
were blended here by Couélle, who_ 

also likens the house to “an island 

refuge for the shipwrecked.” 
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Historic Houses: 


Willa Cather 


Remembrances of a‘Friendship 


TEXT BY YEHUDI MENUHIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 
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ABOVE: The Nebraska house in which 

Willa Cather grew up is as unassuming 

and devoid of frills as the characters who 
people her books and stories. Although most 
of her adult life was spent in New York, the 
little frame house in Red Cloud lingered in 
her heart. opposite: The parlor, like its coun- 
terpart in “Old Mrs. Harris” and “The Best 
Years,” was “neat and comfortable. The chil- 
dren did not strew things about there, ap- 
parently.” The furniture—platform rocker, 
glass-front bookcase and flowered Brussels 
carpet—attained a certain immortality in the 
author’s books and short stories. The fam- : 
ily Bible, left, was brought to Red Cloud 
from the Cathers’ Virginia home. 
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IT IS MOVING TO BEHOLD the rooms, 
the house, in which the young Willa 
Cather grew up—to go back some 
fifty years before I first met her and 
visualize ‘“Aunt’” Willa as a very 
young girl in Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
And yet it requires no effort of the 
imagination to read on her open, 
honest face that open, honest back- 
ground revealed at Red Cloud. A 
world of true industry in partnership 
with a willing soil, in which plea- 
sures were self-generated—commun- 
ing with nature, people, books and 





music quite directly, without inter- 
mediary or assistance. There were 
few photographs, no recordings, no 
television, no cheap press or pornog- 
raphy. There was in all of Red Cloud 
hardly anyone you could not trust. 
There were real human beings 
whose common denominator was 
work, and whose minds and hearts 
were uniquely formed by their back- 
ground, by the books they loved, the 
music they played, the woolens they 
knitted and the handwork they em- 
broidered, by their various and pos- 


sessive mother tongues. The smells 
were life-enhancing and real, the air 
invigorating, the sounds natural, the 
food wholesome. The impersonal 
machine had hardly come into being. 
Yet this self-reliant frontier life was 
balanced in many cases by the 
sophistication, languages and the 
fresh memory of punishing histories 
from Europe—each family with its 
regional and racial characteristics, its 
own literature, poetry and music. 
Little was centrally purveyed, cer- 
tainly not heating or running water, 
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nor had the chain store stolen the in- 
dividual character of the shopkeeper. 
The child’s pocket money was not 
coveted by insatiable business, and 
advertising was largely limited to 
signboards, newspapers and handbills. 
For all its Spartan qualities, the 
Cathers’ little gabled house gave the 
impression of aesthetic and cultural 
discipline. There was no letting down 
Of standards whatsoever. The cradle, 
the rocking chair, the curtains and 
bedspreads, the parlor, all testify to 
well-earned and well-used leisure. 
The gabled attic, the covered porch, 
the tall and narrow windows, give an 
irreproachable character to the house 
and its occupants. These women and 
men may well have worn starched 
collars, blouses and petticoats, but 
they didn’t have servants to do the 
laundering, the heating of the water 
and the starching and ironing. If their 
house was polished and clean and 
their clothes worthy to be worn of a 
Sunday, it was a tribute to, and a con- 
firmation of, their own character. 
Life in the Cather household was 
an admirable lesson in style, and how 
clearly that very style is reflected in 
Willa Cather’s writing. The self-disci- 
pline of constant polish; the elegance, 
sophistication and simplicity of 
thought and phrasing; the integrity 
of a person, a background and a style 
—nothing stands in the way of direct 
observation. Cather wrote not out of 
cleverness, vanity or the desire to 
prove a point, but with the quiet as- 
surance of accuracy, compassion and 
understanding. ; 


She admired Flaubert for the sheer } 
diamond cutter’s perfection of his] 
style—but she merely found in him/ 


the mirror, the crystal inspiration, fef 
her own genius, her own inclina- 
tions. She was incredibly adaptable, 
and later, when I knew her in New 
York, she reveled in the anonymity 
and choice the great city offered and 
which she could command. But the 
feel of Nebraska remained in her feet 
as she walked along with me and my 
sisters, Hephzibah and Yaltah, on her 
preferred path—the one and only 
earthen path in New York—along the 





edges of the reservoir in Central Park. 

We felt very privileged to be with 
Aunt Willa. There was no other 
maiden aunt, as it were, free to spend 
her time with young children. Nor 
was there anyone else my mother 
would trust us with, quite rightly. 
For Aunt Willa was grandmother, 
confidante and teacher-counselor, ut- 
terly honorable and- most entertain- 
ing. She was a unique and treasured 
friend, one who guided me into the 
heart of my own country.0 





The two rooms opening off the parlor 
provide a cross section of life in the Cather 
household: at left, the dining room, with the 
table always partially set for the next meal; at 
right, the parents’ bedroom, sedate and or- 
derly with four-poster bed, rag rug, and the 
cradle close at hand. Between the two doors 
is the shining nickel-trimmed stove. Here, as 
Cather wrote in The Song of the Lark, “the 
younger children of the family undressed 

at night and dressed in the morning.” 








“WHAT SPOT Is IT that your heart cries ~ 
out for... /’ Willa Cather wrote, “but 
the spot ... where you have been 

“good and happy and a child!” No 
matter that for her it was a flat and 
windswept town on the edge of the 
prairie, that the rented house was 
cramped and crowded and much too 
small for the family. In her books she 
called the town by many names— 
Sweetwater, Black Hawk, Moon- 
stone—but over and over again it 
was always Red Cloud that she de- 
scribed, and the little house behind 
the picket fence on Cedar Street. 

Like the house in The Song of the 
Lark, it was “a low story-and-a-half 
house, with a wing built on at the 
right and a kitchen addition at the 
back, everything a little on the 
slant—roofs, windows, and doors.” 
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raged sniffs, the yard was filled with 
packing cases used by the Cather 
children to build a toy town, which 
Willa ruled as mayor. 

Inside, a warren of small rooms 
stretched from the front parlor, with 
its “faded, respectable Brussels car- 
pet,” past two small bedrooms where 
the youngest children and their par- 
ents slept, to the dining room and 
kitchen beyond. Just off the kitchen, 
in a cluttered corridor furnished with 
a rocking horse, a sewing machine 
and a baby buggy, Willa’s grand- 
mother had her makeshift room. In 
one of the most beautiful short stories 
the author ever wrote, the autobio- 
graphical “Old Mrs. Harris,” she 
describes how her grandmother 
curtained off a corner for a clothes 
closet. “In another corner was the 
&§ wooden lounge with a thin mattress 
and a red calico spread, which was 


Grandma’s bed.” Beside it stood her 
ih The House at Red Cloud rocking chair, where the children 


liked to curl up with her while she 
read to them. Another little splint- 
bottom chair with sawed-off legs 
held her darning basket. 

Willa’s room was upstairs and had 
been fashioned out of a corner of the 
attic. Her father put up the walls, but 
she papered them herself in a pattern 
' ra of red and brown roses—the children 
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ABOVE: In a circa 1900 portrait, Willa Cather reads to her sister Elsie and brother Jack. opposite: The first room all her own, in a ' h 
section of the attic, is almost exactly as she depicts Thea’s room in The Song of the Lark, with the blue washbow] and pitcher, and wallpaper it 


she put up herself—“small red and brown roses on a yellowish background.” BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT: The kitchen, in its very simplicity, conveys a 
sense of continuity and permanence. The worktable ready with bowls and rolling pin, the sturdy Monarch stove and all of the appur- | 
tenances for cooking three substantial meals a day, were indicative of the order and practicality of life in the little house. 
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called it “the rose bower’”—and she 
chose the furnishings, the cretonne- 
covered hatbox that served as her 
night table, the washstand with its 
blue bowl and pitcher, adding her 
books and shell collection. She insist- 
ed on a door that she could lock, and 
she announced to the family that no 
one was to enter without permission. 

Thea Kronborg, the fictional hero- 
ine of The Song of the Lark, who often 
speaks for her creator, considered 
the acquisition of a room of her own 


“one of the most important things 
that ever happened to her.” For Willa 
Cather the room was a first step to 
adulthood. Before that the three old- 
est Cather children, Willa and her 
brothers Roscoe and Douglas, had 
made a dormitory of the commodious 
attic, their beds standing side by side 
“as in a hospital.” They wanted “to 
be close enough to share experi- 
ences,” the author explained. Down- 
stairs belonged to parents and 
visitors, but upstairs was the chil- 


dren’s very own world, a “story in 
itself,” where “there were no older 
people poking about to spoil things.” 

Those words are from “The Best 
Years,” Willa Cather’s last story. She 
wrote it when she was past seventy 
and had not been back to Red Cloud 
for years. She wasn’t strong enough, 
she told her friends, for either the 
pleasure or the pain of seeing her 
childhood home. But she could re- 
member. And Willa Cather’s best 
work always came out of memory. 
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The attic bedroom Willa and her brothers shared as young children was a place of 
privilege to them. No one else had a room with rafters from which a swing could be sus- 
pended; a buffalo hide for a rug; stepped brick chimneys to furnish a tenuous warmth. There 
was even a heavy gold curtain that could be drawn across the room for playacting. 













Korbel Natural is a special champagne...rare and lovingly 
% created. Each bottle carries a registration number 

"W on the back label to document its noble lineage 

. from harvest to cuvée to the very bottle you pour. 


C 768532 


g Enjoy one of our Registered Release 
df Champagnes; Korbel Natural, Blanc 
de Blancs or Blanc de Noirs. Share 
one with someone special...very 
special! 
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ARIZONA 
Finch Associates— 
Kitchens & Interiors 
2222 N. 24th St 
Phoenix, AZ 85006 
(602) 244-8808 


Kitchens of Distinction 
1940 East Winsett Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-5891 


ARKANSAS 
Creative Cabinetry 
8218 Cantrell 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
(501) 225-1107 


CALIFORNIA 
House of Kitchens Inc 
1325 Solano Avenue 
Albany, CA 94706 
(415) 525-9576 


St. Charles Designs for Living 
7426 Girard Street 

La Jolla, CA 92037 

(619) 454-9133 

The Kitchen Experience 
8656 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

(213) 655-7812 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc. 

15405 Los Gatos Blvd., #103 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 

(408) 358-4152 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
278 Castro St 

Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 


Kitchen Design 
1000 Bristol Street N, Ste. 21 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 
(714) 955-1232 


Continental Kitchens & Baths 
340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
(415) 661-6776 


L & W Home Center 
8812 Las Tunas 

San Gabriel, CA 94776 
(818) 287-1131 


Lamperti Incorporated 
1241 Andersen Dr. 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 454-1623 


The Studio—Kitchen, Bath and Tile 
100 E. Montecito Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

(805) 965-8555 


COLORADO 
Grove Custom Kitchens 
2150 S. Tejon 
Inglewood, CO 80110 
(303) 922-4591 


Kitchens at the Depot, Ltd 
76S. Sierra Madre 
Colorado aptings CO 80903 
(303) 635-3619 
Livrans 
621 Kalamath St 
Denver, CO 80204 
(303) 592-1223 

HAWAII 
Kitchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Ave 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
(808) 521-7447 


IDAHO 
St. Charles Northwest 
516 S. 9th Street 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208) 345-8123 


Kitchen Classics 
147 S. Arthur 
Pocatello, ID 83201 
(208) 232-0432 


IOWA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Friedl, Inc 
1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, |A 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City, IA 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KANSAS 
St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Kansas City 
4920 Johnson Drive 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66205 
(913) 432-3636 


The Kitchen Place, Inc 
1634 East Central 
Wichita, KS 67214 
(316) 263-2249 


MINNESOTA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St. Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSOURI 
Glen Alspaugh Company 
9808 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63124 
(314) 993-6644 
(Also see Shawnee 
Mission, KS) 


MONTANA 
McPhie Cabinetry 
435 E. Main St 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 586-1709 


The Cabinet Company, Inc 
900 8th Avenue South 
Great Falls, MT 59405 
(406) 727-0860 

Creative Kitchens 

160 2nd Avenue E.N 
Kalispell, MT 59901 

(406) 257-8220 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Custom Kitchens 
4601 Dodge Street 
Omaha, NE 68132 
(402) 556-1000 


NEW MEXICO 
Creative Kitchens, Inc. 
3817 Hawkins N.E 
Albuquerque, NM 87109 
(505) 345-8784 

NEVADA 
House of Kitchens 
3400 W Desert Inn Road #11 
Las Vegas, NV 89102 
(702) 362-4774 


OKLAHOMA 
Kitchen Interiors 
2761 N. Country Club Drive 
Oklahorna City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-9363 


TEXAS 
St. Charles Kitchens by Design 
Wellington Square Shopping Center 
1619 S. Kentucky B-400 
Amarillo, TX 79102 
(806) 353-1329 


Cabinetry by St. Charles 
2712 Bee Caves Road 
Suite 122 

Austin, TX 78746 

(512) 327-6959 


Brad Pence Company 
4508 Lovers Lane 
Dallas, TX 75225 
(214) 750-0271 


St. Charles by Droste 
6505 Camp Bowie Blvd 
Fort Worth, TX 76116 
(817) 763-5031 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens, Inc. 
3413 E. Greenridge 

Houston, TX 77057 

(713) 783-7780 


St. Charles Creative Designs Inc. 
3100 Timmons Lane 

Suite 111 

Houston, TX 77027 

(713) 621-4500 


Dick Sowell Appliance Mart 
304 East Highway 83 
McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 686-6591 


Norm's Kitchen Center, Inc 
1404 S. Oakes 

San Angelo, TX 76903 
(915) 653-1566 


St. Charles of San Antonio 
15677 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78232 
(512) 496-6719 


St. Charles Designs, Inc 
3203 S. Loop 363 

PO. Box 1283 

Temple, TX 76503 

(817) 774-7113 


UTAH 
Craftsman Kitchens & Baths 
featuring St. Charles 
2200 S. Main St 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(801) 487-1041 


Millet's Professional Kitchen 
Designers 

640 E. Wilmington Avenue 

Salt Lake City, UT 84106 

(801) 467-0222 


WASHINGTON 
St. Charles by Contardo 
of Spokane, Inc 
South 104 Freya 
Spokane, WA 99202 
(509) 534-5410 


WYOMING 
Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
300 W. Yellowstone 
Casper, WY 82601 
(307) 265-2548 
Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
120 N. Sixth E. Suite 202 
Riverton, WY 82501 
(307) 856-2811 


When you visit 

our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative —a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 
There is a nearly limitless 
assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 

can make every room in 
your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 
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Variations on a San Francisco Theme 
continued from page 155 


the result of several factors. The spirit 
of elegance that he so keenly sensed 
in bygone magazine pages is one. An- 
other is San Francisco’s singular cul- 
tural position, which makes it a kind 
of hinge, linking East and West Coast 
sensibilities and those of the Orient. 
A third is the lingering enchantment 
the Mediterranean has held for 
American interior designers. Finally, 
there is the immeasurable addition of 
the designer’s own sensibility, which 
acted as a catalyst for all the others 
and is what the owner was clearly 





“The days of a 
designer who flies in 
with a chic, all-purpose | 
style tucked under his 
arm are over.” 





looking for when Spectre was awarded 
the project. “It was also an attempt to 
abstract what I admire about the city 
and turn it into something as subtle 
and all-pervasive as a fragrance.” 

The very fact that Spectre is so in- 
volved in creating an appropriate lo- 
cal idiom is symptomatic of the shift 
in his personal viewpoint as well as a 
portent of a wider change in the de- 
sign world. “I think that as we move 
further into a Postmodern visual 
world,” he says, “the importance of 
working in sympathy with the style 
of the city you happen to be in will 
grow. The days of a designer who 
flies in with a chic, all-purpose inter- 
national style tucked under his arm 
are over. Today it is crucial to spend 
time on the site and around it, ab- 
sorbing the spirit of the place.” 

To anyone familiar with the de- - 
signer’s work, this San Francisco 
house must be judged a success both ¢ 
on its own terms and as a departure 
from his typical high-profile exuber- 
ance. Or perhaps it is simply, as Spec- 
tre himself puts it, “A summing up of 
what I feel now.” 
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FROM THE CHRISTOFLE COLLECTION: “SWAN SAUCIERE”: CHRISTOFLE, 680 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 10021 
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October 30-November 15 



















A distinguished exhibition 
of furniture, silver, 
paintings, prints, 

and other works of art 
made for the British in India 
from 1800 to 1870. 












®Kentshire 


Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. 
37 East 12th Street 

New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 








a America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 





ies serious cooks _ 
choose KitchenAid* 
than any other mixer. Small 
wonder. 

Its heavy-duty motor is 
so strong it kneads the thick- 


THE SERIOUS MIXER FOR 
SERIOUS COOKS. 


est dough easily. With its ten- 
speed solid-state control, you 
can mix, knead or whip, for 
perfect results every time. 

Add one of our optional 
attachments, and you've 
got a food grinder, a shred - 
der, a slicer, a strainer, even 
a can opener. 

So if you're serious 
about the joys of cooking, get 
the mixer with the profes- 
sional reputation. 


KitchenAid. 


For the way its made" 








| tps you should own 

a KitchenAid® 
| Our dishwashers have 
the unique Triple F'ltration 


ARE YOU STILL WASHING 
| THE DISHES BEFORE 
_ YOUR DISHWASHER DOES? 


System with a hard-food dis- 
poser. It's so tough, it can 
grind up food, even an occa- 
sional olive pit. You won't 
have to rinse dishes by hand 
anymore. 

So if you're still wash- 
ing the dishes before your 
dishwasher does, get the dish- 
washer that does the job 
it's supposed to do, year after 
year. 


KitchenAid: 


For the way its made” 
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Geoffrey Holder and Carmen de Lavallade 
continued from page 161 


don’t want to be burdened with it.” 


“Lots of different things have to go’ 


on here,” Carmen de Lavallade con- 
tinues. “Play readings, rehearsals, 
singing, dancing, Geoffrey’s paint- 


ing. My friend Catherine Slade and I 


have a small theatrical group called 
the Manhattan Bridge Company, 
which meets here once a week. We 


have twenty director’s chairs, and. 


we put them in a circle to make a 


stage. The loft is half a block long, 
so I can have people at one end and. 


Geoffrey can have people at the other 
end, and we don’t hear each other.” 





“The folk artist 
is moved to give 
something back to life.” 
— Geoffrey Holder 





To Geoffrey Holder, the art of 
Haiti—fierce, pure, permeated with 
voodoo—has contributed the most 
deeply to the formulation of his iden- 
tity. As embodied in the colorful 
paintings of Hector Hyppolite and 
the impishly witty metal sculptures 
of Georges Liautaud, Haitian art 
functions as a wellspring of creativity 
for him. ‘Haiti is the only island in 
the Caribbean that documents its cul- 
ture,” he asserts. “Where I grew up, 
everything was whitewashed. Being 
British, we were supposed to be like 
Queen Victoria. Trinidad was very 
confusing. We didn’t know if we 
were African, Trinidadian or British, 
black, Indian or Chinese. I had no 
myths to draw on as sources for my- 
self.’ All of that changed when 
Holder learned about Haiti and its 
revelatory folklore. “I saw the gods I 
had to know about. They have all the 


drama, ritual and elemental force of - 
the Greeks. All my ballets come out 





of Haiti and voodoo. Martha Graham . 


took from the Greeks, I take from the 
Haitians. They know who they are. 
When man begins to paint his gods 
his way, I say bravo for the man!”C) 











Buying a new car? 


‘““,.. the one option no one 
should go without...” 
Motor Trend 
°°... their extraordinary 
Delco-GM/Bose 

Music System...” 

Stereo Review 
‘The results 
are fantastic.” 


Popular Science 


Our experience has convinced us that, 
regardless of your interest in music, 
you will require less than one minute 
of listening to know that you want 

the Delco-GM/Bose Music System in 
your next General Motors car.* 


t 


Sound so real, it will change how you feel about driving. 





* Available on selected models of Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile and Chevrolet. 
























The ERTE 93rd 


Birthday Retrospective 


An incomparable exhibition Gouaches, Sculpture, Graphics, Posters, 

, . Mirrors, Objets d'Art, Tapestries, 
by Erte, the Marquetry plus Erté’s most recent 
Grand Master of Art Deco. 


works completed in his 93rd year. 





Exhibitions at the 
following Galleries 
7} Nov. 1 to Nov. 30, 1985 
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DYANSEN 57 GALLERY 

\ 1] East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022 
\ A‘ (212) 489-7830, Toll Free (800) 847-4234 
‘a DYANSEN GALLERY of Soto 


Ue | 122 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 10012 


J GF ae Book by Charles Spencer \ | (212) 226-3384 
A IE . DYANSEN GALLERY of New Orleans 


433 Royal Street, New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 523-2902, Toll Free (800) 572-2444 


DYANSEN GALLERY of San Francisco 
789 Beach Street, San Francisco, CA 94109 
(415) 928-0596, Toll Free (800) 232-3888 


Call for Los Angeles Showroom. 













* “Ondee Luminieres’ — 
"Etched Glass 


Moonlight’ — 
Bronze Sculpture, 1794" H. 


“Femme Fatale’ — 
Mirror 


“La Femme a la Ranthere'\— 
Tapestry 


© 1985 Fine Art Acquisitions Ltd. 
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living room. With them he unified 
the adjoining spaces—without divid- 
ing the clients. With their simple 
patterns and muted colors, the rugs 
satisfy contemporary tastes, yet as 
classics they also manage to provide 
pleasing links to the past. 

Along with unifying the couple’s 
diverse tastes, the rugs were meant to 
transform two rooms into one large 
harmonious space for those evenings 
when the apartment bustles with 
friends and movement. Between the 
living room and library, where the 
bar is housed, are pocket doors that 


Reinterpreting a New York Classic 
continued from page 183 


slide into the walls, allowing an un- 
impeded flow of guests. And the lush 
terra-cotta fields of the rugs obviously 
served still another purpose; they dic- 
tated the dominant colors in the 
apartment—peach, apricot and beige. 
Almost demurely, color also an- 
nounces style and mood at the very 
threshold; the entrance’s mirrored 
panels, framed in muted peach, in- 
troduce a setting that above all is 
meant to enfold the inhabitants in 
quiet and order. 

De Santis calculates that his only 
problem—and not a particularly 








‘Champagne Jacquart... 
Cest létoile qui monte!” 


—Le Figaro Magazine 


“Champagne Jacaquart...itis the rising star!” 





The fastest growing Champagne in France. 
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Imported by Fromm & Sichel, Inc. Santa Rosa, CA © 1985 





weighty one at that—was finding a 
way for the lady of the house to orga-. 
nize her frequent bridge parties. In 
this stylish setting, folding card tables 
were hardly a feasible solution. The 
designer finally settled on two round 
tables for the dining room; they can 
be used for card games as well as 
for small gatherings of dinner guests: 

The spare lines of the large uphol; 
stered pieces reflect a modern sensi- 
bility as does the living room’s 
minimalist lacquered console table, a 
piece boldly sculptural in feeling. 
Even so, the apartment reveals a style 
that de Santis considers “traditional,” 
a soothing mode fixed in no particular 
time or place. “The danger of tra- 
ditional,” he notes, “is clutter,” a haz- — 
ard de Santis has no trouble avoiding. 
He dislikes clutter, even the most 
artfully arranged. 

There are other design techniques 
that have failed to hold his interest. 
These days he shies away from elabo- 
rate window treatments, persuaded 
that they distract from important ele- 
ments in a room. He prefers not to 
use primary colors, unless a client 
seems irrevocably wedded to the 
prospect of living with them. In con- 
stant flight from fashions that seem 
destined to become fads, he has given 
up durries, shuns acrylic, even in the 
most contemporary interiors, and re- 
gards floor stenciling, once a favorite 
embellishment, as a serious bore. He 
has also pretty well retired the impos- 
ing tropical tree as a window accent 
and ritual touch of green. 

Discovering and using a fresh ma- 
terial before it becomes a banality is 
one of the eccasional rewards of a de- 
signer’s working life. As de Santis 
was developing this Ritz Tower de- 
sign, he was shown a sample of a pat- 
terned leather as thin and as pliable as 
glove leather, almost silken to the 
touch and with a subtle, muted gleam. 


He used it as a covering ona stool—a_ : 


small pleasure and a discreet trea- 
sure in a setting that gently weaves 
the contemporary with the tradi- 
tional, inviting attention without 
clamoring for it. 
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The new Volvo 760 Wagon is 
indeed capable of carrying 33 bags 
of groceries. 

But if youre more likely to eat 
out than in, itS suitable transporta- 
tion to the finest restaurant. En 
route, you'll be seated on glove 
leather from the same firm that 
supplies Rolls-Royce. 


© 1985 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORATION. 


If youre going out to a concert, 
you can enjoy one on the way. The 
audio system is so sophisticated, it 
has a five-band graphic equalizer. 

Or if youre out for sheer thrills, 
the turbo-charged engine makes 
this car as stimulating as any 
sports sedan in its price class. 

The Volvo 760 Wagon. ItS worth 





owning not just because it has the 
capacity to be a great wagon. 

Its worth owning because it has” 
the capacity to be a great car. 
It's also worth owning because it comes withoneofthe . . ~ 


few unlimited mileage, 3-year limited warranties in the 5 
business. See your Volvo dealer for terms and conditions. 


The 700 Series Wagon Bat 
bye 
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American Focus of a California Collection 
continued from page 186 


elsewhere in the collection. Cornell’s 
boxes recall the memento-stuffed 
house in Queens, New York, where 
he worked. The miniature landscapes 
adorning Kenneth Price’s ceramic 
jars evoke the spirit of the Southwest. 

“The majority of the changes we 
made were nonarchitectural,” says 
Appleton. “Where we needed shelves 
for a series of small sculptures, we in-. 
stalled them. Most of our work was 
fine tuning. We made amends for 
some previous remodeling, added a 
few details, restored the rest. Some 
locksets and other bits of hardware 








OFSTS 3 register ee Inside and out, 
It has all the advantages of our original flatter, squarer picture the home is as crisp as 
tubes: a wider viewing area, virtually no distortion, reduced corner crop- 5 a 
ping, and a sharper picture. It has dozens of other advanced features, the silhouettes of Tony 
too, including Toshiba’s 30-month limited warranty. But the big news is its 


J 
size—the first color TV with a 26 inch InTouch with Tomorrow Berlant's sculptures. 


youwontwanttomss. = TOSHIBA 


Toshiba America, Inc. , 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 





had to be copied. And, of course, in 
1915 Farquhar made little provision 
for present-day standards of lighting.” 
Since lamps would have distracted 
; from the art, recessed lighting was in- 
THE NA TION S SO UR CE FOR stalled. During the day shuttered 
,| sunlight flows through the house. Be- 
CON TEMP ORAR » i MARIN E ART yond, an arcade leads to the court- 
yard and a recently added swimming 
AN D SHI P M ODELS pool. Inside and out, the house is as 
crisp as the silhouettes of Tony 
Berlant’s painstakingly crafted sculp- 
tures—toylike forms that suggest 
treasure chests and whimsical cabins. 
Seeking the elements of a domestic 
style, Farquhar ranged from the Ori- 
ent to the Los Angeles of Greene and 
Greene. In forming their art collec- 
tion, the owners of Farquhar’s house 
drew on contemporary Los Angeles. 
They, too, sought out other tradi- 
tions, such as Navajo and Mimbres. 
Despite its museum-white walls, - 
this southern California bungalow is 


MystTIc MARITIME GALLERY _| not simply a showcase for art. Favor- = 
Mystic Seaport Museum Stores, Dept. AD, Mystic, CT 06355 (203) 536-9685 or 9688 ing pottery and rugs, quiet paintings 
Illustrated catalog $5.00 and small-scale sculpture with an 


architectonic feel, the current owners 
have turned their home into a medi- 
tation on the idea of domesticity. 0 








James D. Philips “J-Sloop RANGER, 1937” scale 1/192 24'/ x 34 
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Madley, Hereford HR2 INA 
England. 

Telephone: (0981) 250244 
Telex: GBH ANT 35619 
Open Monday thru Saturday 





oe - : POT a ae : 
With hangings of pure silk, this fine Chippendale period four poster 
bed has a superb painted cornice and carved details to the front posts. 
Circa 1760. 66” wide x 79” long x 97” tall 
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Stamford, Connecticut 06905 
United States. 

Telephone: (203) 322-8581 

Telex: GBH USA 643059 

Open by appointment only 








A very important carved wood and gilded mirror 
made during the reign of King George Il circa 
1730. 63" tall x 36” wide 


A magnificent antique walnut and parcel gilt dining suite comprising a 
, set of 8 chairs, a dining table with four leaves, a sideboard (not illus- 
trated) and a serving table (not illustrated). English circa 1860. 





England’ most unique resource for superb quality antiques 


—now represented in America. 








xtraordinary international trading and purchasing, Austin Galleries was able to acquire original signed and numberec 
Dali, Pablo Picasso and Marc Chagall works at substantial savings. Now you can own these prints for below wholesa 


$399 each, 3 for $999 





_being able to add original; num- 


emotion and energy distinguishes 


These large, original, signed and 
numbered Salvador Dali lithographs 
list elsewhere for $900 to $2,000 
each, unframed. Now you can own 
or give these prints for a small 
percent of their true value. 





Cadcipies | 


Time In Space 


PICASSO 





Mains Aux Fleurs 











Also available: Slave Market, 
Ecumenical Council, Little King, 
Monument To The Ideal Doctor, 
Desert Orchestra, Exploding 
Madonna and others. 





Don Quixote Wailing Wall 


| Lithographs $2,295 each, 2 for $3 995 


These images are nationally 
advertised at $4,800 each. 


Pablo Picasso probably has more 
work exhibited at the major art 
museums of the world than any artist 
who ever lived. Now you can 
experience the pride of owning an 
original limited edition lithograph, 
hand signed in pencil by this giant. 
The edition size is 200 plus 10 artist 
proofs. Choose from the two images 
shown or save even more and buy 
both for just $3,995 unframed. 


Print sizes average 19¥2” x 252”. 


LaRonde 





THE AUSTIN ADVANTAG!| 


ra ia Xe nN LL Original Limited Edition Lithographs $995 


Imagine, for only $995 each, 


bered, limited edition, Chagall 
plate signed lithographs to your 
collection. These works have sold 
for as much as $3,500 each. 
Chagall’s celebration of color, 


these two great lithographs as 
true collector works of heirloom 
quality. 

Without a doubt, this is the 
finest value ever offered on 
works by this world class artist. 

The edition size is 500, the 
paper size is 24” * 34”... 


Lover's Bouquet 


fel Ley Xefe) DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


677 N. Michigan Ave. Southfield Plaza Fisherman’s Wharf 
(312) 943-3730 (KN) Be VAyZ-4:10) 781 Beach Street 
Woodfield Mall - Trapper’s Alley 415-775-7444 

(312) 882-0030 (313) 961-0575 wad 

Finley Sq. Downers Grove Fairlane Town Center Pier 39 

(312) 629-1177 ‘ RRC) eked by. W720) (415) 981-3363 


Courtyard Villa Park 
(312) 834-8950 





© The Art World’s 
Greatest Values 

e 5-Year Exchange 
Privileges 

© Certificates of 
Authenticity 

e Free 800-4-AUSTIN 
Phone Order Service 

e Free Shipping and 
Insurance on Toll 
Free Orders 


NOTICE: Due to limited 
inventory all sales subject 
to availability 
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Austin Galleries 


America’s Leading Art Resource Since 1966 


_ Corporate Offices 344 W. Colfax, Palatine, IL 60067 312-358-8750 
Toll Free Out-Of-Town Orders Dial 800-4-AUSTIN 
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ARCHITECTURE 








House and Brant-Johnson House by 
Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown, and 
indeed this section of the facade 
seems to be a conscious homage to 
those houses. But Ross Anderson, like 
| all good architects, is not content 
merely to imitate: What he is doing 
here is taking Venturi’s form and 
simply turning it into an element of 
his own composition. 

The rear is less self-conscious and 
less formal. It appears to ramble 
downward from the central gable 
flanked by two tall chimneys to the 
balcony off the master bedroom, then 








Ross Anderson 
continued from page 214 


to the projecting masses of the kitch- 
en, a rear screened porch and an extra 
downstairs room. But it is at least as 
pleasing a composition as the front, 
for all of these discrete elements are 
brought together into a coherent 
whole, casual and asymmetrical at 
ground level and resolved in an easy 
and natural symmetry at the top. 
The spaces within, like the exte- 
rior, are a splendid exercise in sim- 
plicity brought to life by a fondness 
for complexity. The entry is through 
a small vestibule, which gives way to 
the main living space, the heart of the 











‘Imagine your dream bedroom. 

















store. : 
ome into a Scandia De 


feel the Scandic 


Dreams are our specialty 


-__ A beautiful designer bed. Luxurious European linens. Lots of plush 
pillows. Perhaps a wool sleeper pad for warmth. Or a featherbed for fluff. 
And a deliciously-soft down comforter. 

Extravagant? Perhaps, but that’s what dreams are all about. 

And at Scandia Down, we make them come true. With inspired 

: wing, unique European designs and professional decorating advice. 
won’t find our kind of quality, or service, in any 








own Shop, and let 
ou create the bedroom of your dreams. 


difference? Down Sh ops 


edding nrds, send $3.00 to Scandia 
Corporation is a nationwide networ franchised shops. 
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Corp., PO Box 88819, Go 
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house. At one end, the space is an- 
chored by an overscale fireplace set | 
within a chimney mass of salmon- | 
colored stucco and flanked by col- | 
umns and, off against the side walls, a 
pair of reading alcoves. At the other 
end of the space is the projecting bay 
that forms the center of the front fa- 
cade; here not only do the walls move 
out but the ceiling moves up, so scale 
is exploded in every way. The over- 
size mock-double-hung windows not 
only accentuate the sense of monu- 
mentality, they also increase the con- 
nection with the outdoors. 

The living room flows into an am- 
ple dining room, which is itself open, | 
to a kitchen that manages to be a_ 
rather pleasing mix of rustic and- 
sleek, with glass-front cabinets that 
recall those from old farmhouses. The 
kitchen leads into a corridor that runs 
behind the living room fireplace and 
opens to the screened porch at the 
rear of the house. 

Upstairs, the house intentionally 
becomes more rustic—the pitched 
roof forms the ceiling of the master 
bedroom, and its structure is left ex- 
posed over much of the room. But 
this is no ordinary attic. It is as com- 
plex and carefully crafted a space as 
anything downstairs, with dormers, 
clerestory windows and a balcony to 
expand the room and fill it with light 
and shadow. 

Ross Anderson likes to compare 
the house to “a puffer-fish—it is a 
small, humble structure that some- 
how manages to blow itself up, to in- 
flate to many times its normal size.” 
But what is so pleasing about this 
house, in the end, is how natural its 
transformation seems to be. It is not 
just a plain and humble farmhouse 
altered in scale; it is a rich and know- 
ing house that wears its sophistica- 
tion lightly and gracefully. It seems to 
emerge from a love of two tradi- 


tions—the straightforward simplicity - 


of the American farmhouse and the 
complexity of more studied design. 
It is Ross Anderson’s special gift to 
be able to bring these two traditions 
together into a comfortable whole.0 
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Heriz Pattern from our Oriental Design Collection. 





Some of us have more finely developed nesting instincts than others. 





INVEST IN lan) 


Karastan Rug Mills, 
a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc 








The Products Review Committee. From left to right: Nicholas A. Pappas, Foundation Architect; J. Frank Cross, Director of Reproductions Program; 
John C. Austin, Assistant Director of Collections and Curator of Ceramics and Glass; Richard A. Schreiber, Vice President and General Manager, Products, 
and Vice President, Marketing; Ivor Noél Hume, Resident Archaeologist; Beatrix T. Rumford, Vice President, Museums; Earl L. Soles, Jr., Director of Craft 

Programs; Robert C. Birney, Senior Vice President, Education, Preservation, and Research; Peter Ross (kneeling), Blacksmith and Master of the Shop. 








he last step in the making 



























agine that you're Kittinger, a 
rniture manufacturer licensed 
‘olonial Williamsburg. You’ve 
<ed for over a year to create 
efor-line reproduction of 
th Century open arm- 

ir from the Colonial 
iamsburg collection. 

But before it can 

Iled a Williamsburg 
oduction and be 

ded the hallmark of 

nial Williamsburg, it 

to be approved by the 

Hucts Review Committee. 
It’s hard to imagine a 

e demanding body of 

kes. Your product will face a panel 
esenting the various disciplines of 
olonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
ding an archaeologist, amuseum 
tor and a master of colonial crafts. 
Not surprisingly, many products 

t pass the first time. Or the second. 
when a product does pass, the 

lt is a reproduction so accurate a 
aan could ; 
ake it for the 
‘inal. 
The 
liamsburg 
productions 
pram 
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he popular “Bianca” pattern dates 
to the very early 19th Century. 


tifies trademarks of the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, Reg. US. Pat. Office 


a Williamsburg’ Reproduction. 





The hallmark of 
Colonial Williamsburg 
is derived from an 
English merchant’s mark 


of the 17th Century. 





was started fifty years ago in re- 
sponse to the many requests from “= 
visitors for reproductions 
of antiques seen and used 
in the restoration of his- 
toric Williamsburg. The 
availability of these pieces 
has profoundly influ- 
enced American interiors. 

Because the stan- 

dards are so demanding, 
few manufacturers 9 <“S 
are able to create ( 
these reproductions 
and become licensed to 
produce them. 

It usually takes a year or 
more for the development of a Williams- 
burg Reproduction. In the case of the 
“Williamsburg Shell” silver flatware, 
made by Kirk-Steiff, demanding histori- 
cal investigative work and the approval 
process increased this to five years. 

Our goal of faithfulness extends 
even to using many of the same mate- 
rials and techniques as the original. 

The brass candlestick shown here 
is made by Virginia Metalcrafters, 
using the sand-casting method of the 
18th Century. We could have had it 
forged, like other brass reproductions 
of today, but by our standards that 
would have been a “forgery.” 

Once a reproduction has been 
“= accepted by the Products Review 
< Committee, it becomes the man- 
# ufacturing “standard” for all such 
pieces to follow. The “Bianca” 
dinnerware pattern on this page 

















by Josiah Wedgwood, Ltd. 
The pattern dates to the very 
early 19th Century and is 
reproduced on china shapes 
of the period. Wedgwood 
made china for the 18th 
Century Virginia colony and 

is still making it for us today. 
Because of their quality 

and fidelity, 

Williamsburg 
Reproductions 
are likely to be 
treasured as 
family heirlooms, just like their antique 
counterparts. 

All of these articles, and : 
more, may be ordered from / 
Craft House in Williams- 
burg, or from auth- 


Swirl base candlestick, 
reproduced from an 
English antique, c. 1750. 


I 
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4) | 
orized Williams- ||), | | | | 
burg Shops (see i | I 
the following page | | | a 
forlistings)and a 
from other fine 
stores throughout 
the country. 

Weld be happy | | 
to send you our A 
286-page color cat “” 
alogue, priced at SG y 
$8.95, if you write to SA 
us at: Craft House, beers: Ade oie 
Colonial Williams- from 18th Century English 
burg, PO. Box CH, Georgian silver. 
Dept. 2128, Williamsburg, VA 23187. 
Call us at 1-800-446-9240. 
In Virginia, call 804-229-1000, ext. 5493. 



























Reproductions are available 
in the Williamsburg Shops of 
these fine stores and in 
many other stores throughout 
the United States. 


B. Altman, New York, NY 

Higbee’s, Cleveland, OH 

J. Horne, Pittsburgh, PA 

Thalhimers, Richmond, VA 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, DC 


Adele Hunt, Inc., Dallas, TX 
Belk Leggett, Danville, VA 
Belk-Tyler, Greenville, NC 
Bell’s Traditionals, Ltd., Asheville, NC 
Brow Gallery, The, Signal Mountain, TN 
Channel Hall, Chesapeake, VA 
Colonial Crafters, Shreveport, LA 
Colonial Furniture Store, The, 
Lancaster, PA 
Colony, The, Louisville, KY 
Early Settler, The, Jackson, MS 
Feinberg’s, Wilmington, DE 
Ferrell Shop, The, Oak Ridge, TN 
Gardbergs Furniture, Inc., Mobile, AL 
Garrett’s Interiors, Augusta, GA 
Gift House, Inc., The, Florence, SC 
Golden Rooster, The, Atlanta, GA 
Home Center of Rye, Inc., The, Rye, NH 
Ivy House, The, Dallas, TX 
Jack Thompson Furniture Corp., 
Richmond, VA 
J. Conn Scott Furniture, Selbyville, DE 
Lester & Gourlie, Tampa, FL 
Mecklenburg Design Center, 
Charlotte, NC 
Mologne Interiors, Mequon, WI 
Mulberry Tree, The, Lenoir, NC 
Old Colony Shop, Inc., Roosevelt, LI, NY 
O’Neill & Bishop, Haverford, PA 
Patchwork and Interiors, Inc., 
Greenville, SC 
Prospect Park Furniture, Hawthorne, NJ 
Roy Klein, Great Falls, VA 
Something Special, Barrington, IL 
Stuart Swan Furniture Co., Wellesley, MA 
Treasure House, The, Burlington, NC 
Valley Furniture Shop, Inc., Watchung, NJ 


For our 286-page color catalogue, send $8.95 
with the coupon below to: Craft House, 
Colonial Williamsburg, PO. Box CH, 
Dept. 2128 Williamsburg, VA 23187. 

Or call 1-800-446-9240. In Virginia, 
call 804-229-1000, ext. 5493. 





Craft House 

Colonial Williamsburg 

PO. Box CH, Dept. 2128 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23187 
I have enclosed $8.95. Please send me your 
286-page color catalogue 


Name- 
Address — 
City : 
State ___ ee 7h) 
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Send:$5 for “The History of a Grand Piano” plus 
three other brochures. Write: Bosendorfer, P.O. 
Box 460, Jasper, IN 47546 


“Take me 
to Bal Harbour 
or take me 
home.” 





Bosendorfer 
is the iiltimate piano, 
It's for the very fortunate 
few. Those who appreciate what 
is simply the finest piano in 

the world. And those who waht 
to invest in a-masterpiece. The 
timing has never been better, 
due to'the strength ‘of the dollar 
ys. the Austrian Schilling: 
Learn more. This piano, still 
handcrafted in Vienna, has over 
a. century and a half-of history. 
Send for brochures. today. 








In all of the Americas, there is only 
one place that blends the sun and 
the sea with the flair of an interna- 
tional shopping festival. 

Bal Harbour. 
An exclusiveenclave of inter- 
national resort elegance, on the 
ocean between Miami and Ft. 
Lauderdale. Write today to: Bal 
Harbour Village, 655 96th Street, 
Room REC, Bal Harbour, FL 33154. 


gi 


Where 
Europe's Riviera 
meets the 
Florida Gold Coast. 
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photo: Peter Paige 
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Tak deep into the. highly foe) bts) elare ml Chinese stone, into the 
_ hypnotic beauty of the fire that lies within. And see the world of retel bh et etes 
beauty become ever greater and ever more diverse. 


E . MARBRO. 


“1625 So. Los neees Street, Los Angeles, CA 90015 213 748-6226 
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The model “J” Duesenberg, a 265 horse- 
power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


of the depression. 






Addison Mizner created the ultimate 


playground for the prominent and powerful. 
The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even 
more fabulous today. 


The Faberge’ Eggs were 
originally designed for the 
amusement of the Romanov 

: ; dynasty. Ironically, the two 
Mad King Ludwig II of principal collectors of 
Bavaria spent millions to these treasures today are a 
build this storybook castle. millionaire capitalist 
It has become a worldwide and the communist party!* 
fantasy symbol. p 





THE ADDISON. 
THE ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF LIVING WELL. 


Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, itis The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
for the few to whom price is a decidedly secondary consideration. On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
The Addison is a colony of residences priced from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 
the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1985, and 
construction continues on the second and final tower. For the particulars, including a colorful brochure, return the 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The Addison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 


1985 ee 
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ON THE LAST GREAT STRETCH OF BEACH IN BOCA RATON. 


TUE aa taaahyy 18 Oy AB OAL Toa ae eS TSS a The complete terms are in an 


Dept. 7, Boca Raton, FL 33432, | Please send me complete information about The Addison. SM64 {offering plan available from 
“Renaissance Egg courtesy of The } Name j Sponsor CD83-014. Void in all 
FORBES Magazine Collection. | , EMRE arate eh See SE oe Tae ET EaaG NR ee | states where prohibited by law. 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





The Bernheimer Legacy in Munich 












































FOR NEARLY A century, one name and 
one building have dominated 
Lenbachplatz, a busy square in the 
center of Munich. The name is 
Bernheimer, one of the few German 
antiques dealers who enjoys a truly 
international reputation, and the 
building is a quasi-Italian extrava- 
gance whose facade conceals a kind of 
Florentine palazzo. Designed by the 
architect Friedrich von Thiersch and 
built between 1889 and 1910, the 
Bernheimer building is now a rare ex- 
ample of the Renaissance Revival 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JORGEN BECKER 








style so fashionable in southern Ger- 
many at the turn of the century. 

One of the founders of this popu- 
lar style was Lehmann Bernheimer, 
a dealer in fabrics, who had set 
up business in Munich in 1864. 
Bernheimer enjoyed a position of in- 
fluence in Bavarian society, and in- 
cluded among his clients Mad King 
Ludwig, some of whose extraordi- 
nary castles he helped decorate. En- 
couraged by his success to enter new 
fields, Bernheimer made a number of 
trips to Italy and Constantinople dur- ' 
ing the 1870s. He brought back the 
early Italian furniture and rugs that. — 
fueled local enthusiasm for the Re- 
naissance, becoming one of the first 
importers of such antiques. 

From fabric and antiques dealer to 
interior decorator was a natural pro- 
gression, and soon Bernheimer was 
helping to furnish the mansions of 
such leading families as the Krupps, 
and dealing with other such impor- 
tant clients as William Randolph 
Hearst, an avid buyer of tapestries 
and Renaissance furniture. At the 
same time, Bernheimer was creating 
his own Renaissance showcase in the 
heart of Munich, where his lavish 
displays made him the arbiter of 
fashionable taste. 

In due course Bernheimer was suc- 
ceeded by his three sons, Max, Ernst 
and Otto, who continued the style 
established by their father. ““My 
grandfather Otto’s tastes were very 
traditional,” says thirty-five-year-old 





ABOVE LEFT: Carrying on the business 
begun by his great-grandfather, Konrad O. 
Bernheimer heads one of the finest European 
and Oriental antiques galleries in Germany. | 
LEFT: Bohemian 18th-century chandeliers illu- 
minate the Bernheimer gallery’s spacious en-" _ 
trance hall. At right, a large German Ba- 
roque armoire with ivory inlay. 
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continued on page 268 
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A sports coupe in the grand 
tradition, the Jaguar XU-S pro- 
vokes powerful emotions. From 
its smooth yet potent V-12 to its 
sensually luxurious interior and 
fluid silhouette, the S-type is a 
stirring example of mechan- 

ical artistry. 

Equipped with overhead cam 
cylinder heads that produce an 
11.5:1 compression ratio—far in 
excess of other contemporary 
engines—the 262 horsepower 
Jaguar V-12 produces abundant 
power at every speed, in every 
gear. Yet, because the firing 
pulses of a V-12 are more closely 
spaced than those of a V-8 or 
V-6, the engine displays a silky, 
turbine-like smoothness. The 
power lag and noisy vibration 
common to most high per- 
formance engines are notably 
absent. Silently swift, the S-type 
has claws. 

The S-type’s serenely quiet 
cabin is reminiscent of a fine 
English club. Fragrant leather 
covers the seats, door panels and 
console. Walnut burl graces the 
dashboard and door panel trim. 
Automatic climate control ensures 
that cabin temperature will 


PERHAPS THE MOST ASTONISHING 
QUALITY OF JAGUAR’S POWERFUL 
V-12 IS THE UTTER SMOOTHNESS 
AND SILENCE WITH WHICH 

IT MOVES. AND MOVES YOU. 


JAGUAR XJ-S 








remain at the most comfortable 
level. A wealth of accessories 
enhances vehicle operation. 

On a winding road the S-type 
is in its glory. With Jaguar's 
acclaimed four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension system and 
power rack and pinion steering, it 
tracks straight and true at speed 
and sweeps gracefully through 
the most demanding curves. 

Proven through years of pro- 
duction, the XJ-S for 1986 comes 
with the security of anew three 
year, 36,000 mile limited war- 
ranty. For complete informa- 
tion see our warranty at your 
Jaguar dealer. — 

Experience the manner in 
which a true successor to the — 
grand touring tradition moves, 
and moves you. For the name of 
the Jaguar dealer nearest you, 
Call this toll-free number: (800) 
447-4700. Jaguar Cars Inc., 
Leonia, NJO7605. 







‘ENJOY TOMORROW. 
BUCKLE UPTODAY. . ~ 

















BF PULENTLY designed shawls from 
' Kashmir—some with richly em- 
broidered borders, others with all- 
over patterns—took the fashion- 
able world by storm in the mid- 
1800's. Soon, mills in the obscure 
Scottish town of Paisley were 
turning out their own versions. (These, in their 
turn, proceeded to take the world by storm to 
the tune of one million pounds sterling per 
year; they have become sought-after antiques, 
and are collected world-wide, today.) 

Despite its Scottishness, the name Paisley 
continues to be often mistakenly identified as 
aregion in India. But there’s no mistake about 
the design motif: warmly exotic, distinctive 
and appealing, every swirl of every paisley 
says “India.” Surprisingly, this passage from 
India—a native design coming to belong to 
the rest of the world—has been going on for 
some three thousand years. 

For astart, the whole technique of printing 
on fabrics was invented in India; sophisti- 
cated methods for printing and dyeing in a 
range of colors that seemed to know no 
inhibition were well developed when Europe 
and even Japan were mostly monochromatic 
and purely primitive. The list of other deco- 
rative ideas from India extends all the way 
from such homey things as seersucker (from 
shir-o-shakay, literally milk and sugar) and 
calico (from Calicut, India) to such surpris- 
ingly “English” things as chintz and such 

“American” discoveries as 
the bungalow. And then 
vey there's also sturdy khaki, 
sm luxurious cashmere, to- 
«/ day's ubiquitous dhurries, 

#, kindly crewel, and the 
; ever-popular madras cot- 
» tons. Probably no other 
{G culture can show as perva- 
"= sive an influence on the 

; fabric inventory of the 
world as does India—and 





























Paisleys, paisleys, paisleys— | 
| and other decorating ideas from India 


conquer the West. 


the influence continues as dynamically as 
ever, even in todays volatile times. 

In the San Francisco bed-sitting-room 
shown here, interior designer 
Scott Lamb has brought the 
warmth and design exuberance 
of India to a typical San 
Francisco Victorian room. He 
transforms it with a romantic 
mixture of raj, courtly and native 
India and achieves a 1980's . 
version of stylish comfort and « 
lush informality. The day-bed 
is upholstered in Faner a 
herringbone-woven cotton “4 
stripe, that recalls the sturdy 
peasant work-fabrics of India, 
though itS actually woven in 
Schumacher’s own New Jersey 
mill. The curtains are Srinigar — 
a pure silk with an embroidered- — 
looking windowpane check ~ 
thats an exclusive Schumacher a 
import from India. The wing 
chair and the onion-dome-shaped screen are 
covered in Schumacher’s companion fabric 
and wallpaper Khybey, based on an authentic 
embroidery motif. The Victorian-looking 
rug is another import from India, also exclu- 
sive with Schumacher. But the key to the 
room’s special ambience is the paisley- 
bordered fabric Rajah, in Indienne red, 
made into a table cover and also dressing up 
the bolsters. The same fabric, in indigo, can 
be seen in the lower left picture on the 
upholstered seat of a carved antique chair 
from Goa. 

A sampling of the wide range of colors, the 
lavish variety of motifs and the subtle design 
that paisleys are heir to, can be seen in the 
center picture on this page. The jewel-like 
colors, the seemingly endless catalogue of 
sensuous swirls—are all controlled by a very 
sophisticated design intelligence. (The wool 
rug in the background of this picture, inci- 










brighten up a dark corner or to crea 


dentally, is a happy translation of the ¥ 
texture of straw matting into a more la 
medium.) Whether it’s to cover a chaii 


sensational sofa in an elegant living rd 
whether it’s bedroom, kitchen or bath; th 
no place that a paisley can't help. 
drama, with color, with enthusiasm. No 
der Scotland and then the world were 
quered. No wonder the conquest continu 
this very day. 

From just about the time that paisleysff 
Paisley had become well established ¢ 
fashionable household word, EF Schuma¢ 
and Co. has been supplying America’s i 
nior designers and architects with the wo 
best for the comfortable, fashionable ho 
hold. Importing, producing, commissio 
and inspiring—fabrics, wall-coverings, 
and carpets. Wherever today’s ideas are 
ing from, knowing professionals looking 
infallible choices seem invariably to ag 
that the one place not to be missed is “s 
Schumacher.” 


Schumacher’s Illustrated Notes on 20th Century laste. One of a se 
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THE ATLANTA GALLERY 
OF AUTOMOTIVE ART 


Edition of 4500 24” x 33" 


BUY A LAMBORGHINI FOR *25.00! 


Elegant six color lithograph signed and numbered by The Gallery's 
Direcior, Catalog is free with order. Send $25 U.S. (or $45 for unsigned 
copy) plus $5 handling/UPS. Include your street address and mail to: 


PLC A ® Box 420024 # Atlanta, Georgia 30342 
VISA/MC. TOLL FREE 1-800-241-6753 EXT. 549 
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Merino Wool 


Mattress Pad 


MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


Soft 100% Merino Wool cushions and 
cradles your body for a deeper, more restful 
night's sleep. Even the best mattress creates 
pressure points on the shoulders, hips and 
back. Soft, thick Merino Wool conforms to 
the contours of your body, relieving pressure 
points. Many people report they fall asleep 
faster and enjoy a more restful sleep. 








In an independent study of our wool pad 
conducted by the University of Wisconsin, 
83% of the participants reported a better 
night's sleep; 94% stated their muscles and 
joints felt better the next day. 


Wool is a natural insulator. In winter, the 
pad retains body heat to keep you 

warm. In summer, the pad keeps you cool by 
absorbing moisture and carrying it away from 
your body. As an exclusive and superior 
design innovation, we have eliminated the 
standard elastic straps and have designed the 
pad like a fitted bottom sheet to hold the 
wool more firmly in place. Machine 
Washable. Non-Allergenic. 


If you don't enjoy the best night's sleep 
you ve ever had, simply return the pad for a 
complete refund. Delivery: We ship within 24 
to 48 hrs. 


TO ORDER CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-356-9367, Ext. H457, 


or use the coupon below. Or, call or write for 
your free catalog featuring 20 down comforter 
styles, down pillows, designer down coats, 
and many other natural products designed to 
improve the quality of your life. 


100% Merino Wool Monee Pad Style #511 
| crib (28” x 52”) $39 CiQueen (60” x 80") $109 
f Twin (39%x 75”) $69 (King (76” x 80”) $139 
CFull (54”« 75”) $89 Color: Natural 
| erp ORDER BY PHONE TOLL-FREE 
| 1-800-356-9367, Ext. H457. 
| Use your credit card. OR ORDER’ BY MAIL: 
OOM.C. OVISA OAm. Exp (OCheck 
laece No 











| Exp. Dt. 
| QTY PRICE 
(Send Free x $ =$ 
Catalog x $ =$ 





Ship., Hdlg. & Insurance -$5 =$ ’ 
“UPS 2nd day air es 
Total = 


*We ship UPS ground service unless you oa 
otherwise here. UPS 2nd day air add ‘8.50 to your order. 


Name _ 
| Address 
| City/State/Zip 

Send to: The Company Store, Dept. H457, 
500 00 Company Store Road, La Crosse, WI 54601. | 
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For more 
information, send in this 
coupon or call (305) 394-3700. 
NAME 
eA EB) YO Sis bs rasta eNO es eee re CAME eACY ACCe AG 
GUY eee STATE Ue ype ks ae CD. Rai ns 
PHONE 


Mizner Court, PO. Box 100, Dept. 7, 
Boca Raton, Florida 33432 IM74 











Konrad O. Bernheimer, the present 
director of the family business. “He 
didn’t really like anything made after 
the eighteenth century, even French 
furniture, and he wouldn’t consider 
the Empire period. As far as he was 
concerned, there was nothing what- 
soever to be said for the nineteenth 
century. When I was a child, I re- 
member, the shop was still full of Ba- 
roque armoires.” 

After studying economics, business 
and art history, Konrad Bernheimer 
joined the firm in 1977. “I suppose 
antiques were in my blood. I was 
running around this building by the 
time I was five, so it was impossible 
not to learn. As a child I was very 
interested, but later I couldn’t con- 
sider working here, it all seemed so 
old-fashioned. Then one day it all fell 
into place. I found I liked the idea of 
running Bernheimer, not just because 
of the family tradition but because it 
was what I really wanted to do.” 

While learning the antiques busi- 
ness, Konrad Bernheimer spent a year 
in London working at Christie’s. It 


was during this period that his interest 
in Oriental porcelain developed. 
“Of course I knew a little about it. 
My grandfather had always stocked 
some Chinese porcelain. But it was 
Anthony du Boulay, then in charge 
of Christie’s Oriental department and 
a marvelous teacher, who turned me 
into a serious collector.” The range of 
his collection, much of which is dis- 
played alongside the pieces that are 
for sale, is impressive, from early 
T’ang and Sung wares to eighteenth- 
century Export porcelain. Particular 

















ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK’ 


The Bernheimer Legacy in Munich 
continued from page 262 


emphasis is given to Ming blue-and- 
white, celadon, famille rose and fa- 
mille verte porcelains and later 
polychrome wares. Other Oriental 
works, including lacquer and textiles, 
are also shown. 

Konrad Bernheimer’s Chinese col- 
lection has continued a family tradi- 
tion of acquiring beautiful objects.. 
“My great-grandfather was a carpet 
collector, one of the first to travel reg- 
ularly to the Middle East in search of 
fine specimens. His collection was ex- 
panded by his three sons, but it was’ 
the tapestries and textiles that my 
grandfather really loved. We have 
here in Munich one of the world’s. 
great collections of early textiles, far 
better than many museums. Some are | 
on display and some are in strong 
rooms and we have a full-time con- 
servator to look after them.” 

These carpets and textiles are still 
displayed in the original showroom, 
a magnificent Renaissance Revival 
chamber that rises two stories to a 
splendid carved ceiling. This room is 
the heart of the Bernheimer building 
and the perfect setting for the con- 
certs and topical exhibitions that are 
held most years. (Exhibition themes 
have included Turkoman carpets and 
objects of the Ottoman Empire.) 
“This room is also a wonderful set- 
ting for a wedding,” says Bernheimer, © 
remembering his own ten years ago. 

Despite his interest in Oriental ° 
porcelain, Konrad Bernheimer has 
inherited the family eye for a good 
carpet. “I am always looking for 
early Middle Eastern or Chinese car- 
pets and French or Dutch tapestries. 
The trouble is, if I find a good 
seventeenth-century carpet I always 
want to keep it. Taking things home 


. 





ABOVE LEFT: An Anna Selbdritt, circa 1520, 
forms part of Bernheimer’s collection of Ger- 
man wood sculpture. LEFT: Famille rose plates’ 
and a pair of K’ang Hsi porcelain vases flank 

an important, circa 1765 marquetry and or- 
molu commode by Roger Vandercruse, also 
called Lacroix. The circa 1800 paint- 
ing is by Francesco Tironi. 





continued on page 274 
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meymeliit delivery anywhere" (ere 800- 528-6148 (Arizona 602. 957- -4923). 


“Except where prohibited/Major credit cards accepted/Stolichnaya Vodka 80 and 100 proof, distilled from grain. Imported by Monsieur Henri Wines, Ltd. White Plains, NY 10604, 
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To give or to receive, 
these luxury writing instruments 
from the Masterpiece Group 
are enduring gifts. 
Fountain pen with 714 kt. gold nib 
and matching ballpoint. 

At fine pen counters everywhere. 


In the U.S.: Bloomsbury, NJ 08804 ©1983 
MONTBLANC is a Registered Trademark 
of Montblanc-Simplo GmbH 
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LSPECTALISTS IN BOISERIES, CARVINGS, MOULDINGS & FIREPLACES 
979 Third Avenue, D&D Building, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 371-9632-3 
WE INSTALL ANYWHERE FOR BROCHU RE, SEND $15.00 





| Dutch, 
17th-century 
|) Oil on panel, 
26%" x 24" 
L}| overall. 
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Antique French and Continental Furniture, Old Master Paintings and Decorations 
315 East 62nd Street, Third Floor, New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 421-3663 
Hours: Noon-5 p.m. Sorry, no catalogue. 
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Room design by Udstad & Dandridge—Valle Vert Carpet 


Le Louvre Collection 


The designs shown are in-stock and available for immediate 
delivery. Available as wall-to-wall or area rugs, with or without 
borders, and in custom designs, colors and sizes. Le Louvre 
Collection combines the beauty of natural wools with easy 
maintenance and superior wearability. Through architects 
and interior designers. 


Stark Carpet Corporation, D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas 
Houstdén/Los Angeles/San Francisco/Denver/Miami 
Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 
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| s The finest hotels available. 
j= All meals a la carte, including 


164 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Dallas @ Houston 
Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 
Complete catalogue available—$20.00 





TRAVELWORLD 


Tours for discriminating travelers who seek the best. 
Aa can afford it. 


FEATURING: 

= Limousine transporta- 
tion from your home 
to airport and return. 


= All gratuities. 
sw Exclusive, 
comprehensive 
sightseeing. 
ws Unique, never-to-be-forgotten 
experiences in the company of 
sophisticated, seasoned 
u Professional experienced tour travelers of no more than 28 
managers. per tour. 


Travelworld: Luxury world touring since 1944 


USTOA f For free brochures, call your travel agent or Travelworld, 
eo toll-free: 800-421-2255. In California call 800-421-5785. 


SOUTH PACIFIC ¢ ORIENT e CHINA ¢ AFRICA ¢ INDIA *” 


room service. 





SOUTH AMERICA ¢ MIDDLE EAST e AROUND THE WORLD 
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How can we offer 
/ the highest-quality white ¢ 
~~ filled comforters and pillo 
savings of 50 to 60%? It’s si 

‘ we’re the only farm-to-fa¢ 

: to-you manufacturer in the 

ee 226-thread per sq. in. 1008 

Cambric cotton covers (no polyester! 

» e Hand-sewn channels, individually 
filled with luxurious snow white dow: 

¢ Double-stitched corded edges for 
extra durability. 

e Zipped storage bag ($5 val.) 
included at no extra charge. 

e Your money back in full if you are ne 
completely satisfied; all our product 
guaranteed against wear for 10 years 

e We ship via UPS in 24-48 hours 
(credit card orders only). 


Order today! Call toll free anytime 
1-800-552-9231 














MICH: Call collect 1-616-459-4767. Or use our co 


- — DownHome Products 


EUROPEAN CLASSIC CHANNEL WHITE DOWN COMFOF 

| ___ Twin (60” X 86”) @ $79 
___Queen/Full (86” X 86”) @ $109 
___King (102” X 86”) @ $139 
Cover colors: © White OCreme OC Light Blue 
WHITE DOWN-FILLED PILLOWS 

| ____ Standard (20” X 26”) 2for$65 ($35 ea.) 

| ——_ Queen (20”X 30”) 2for$85 ($45 ea.) 


___King (20” XB) 2 for $105 ($55 ea.) 
Colors: O)White OCreme (Light Blue 


| BED RUFFLES (Full platform-top style) 





___Twin @ $35 
| ___ Full @ $40 
__Queen @$40 


___King @ $45 
“Colors; CWhite © Creme O Light Blue 


| Shipping & handling: $5 per comforter; 
$2.50 per pillow/ruffle $. 
Michigan Residents Add 4% Sales Tax 
| TOTAL $ 
Order by phone with your credit card. 
| Call 1-800-552-9231 toll free anytime. 
MICH: Call collect 1-616-459-4767. Or order by t 
| ____ MasterCard ___ Visa ___ Amer. Exp. 


| Acct. No. 

| Your Signature 
Name 

| Address 

| City/State/Zip 
Phone Number (. ) 


Send to: DownHome Products®, 1 lonia S.W. 
| Grand Rapids, Mi 49503. OUR GUARANTEE It's eas 
je re not satisfied, for any reason, return for full re 


Exp. Dat 
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Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 
Architectural Digest is the exception. Each issue is more like 
‘ an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 
For not only is Architectural Digest unique... it’s beautiful. 
It’s a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 
friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list. 
This year, be remembered all year long 
... give Ap ivectural Digest gift subscriptions. 


Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 
the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 


Architectural Digest has a special holiday offer. Order your 
first one-year gift subscription at $39.95 and pay only 
$30 for each additional gift subscription. That’s a savings of 
26% and 44%, respectively, off the regular newsstand price. 
This offer is valid only until December 31, 1985, 
so take advantage of it now by filling out the attached order card. 
You may also enter or extend your own subscription at this time. 
All new holiday gift subscriptions begin with the January 1986 issue. 
We'll be happy to bill you after the holidays, if you prefer. 


If order card is missing, send your order to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10039, Des Moines, Iowa 50340. 
For all foreign orders (including Canadian), add $16 per subscription and enclose payment (U.S. funds only). 











THIS 
BABY GIRAFFE 
IS LOOKING FOR 
A HOME 


He stands seven feet tall. He’s 
carved of solid wood, and is a hand 
painted, signed original. 

Lots of places make good homes. 
The family room, under the skylight, 
beside the potted palm, or even the cor- 
porate lobby. 

If you know a good home for this 


baby with the sweet, alert face, call or 
write Desperado, 
home of many life 
size,folk art ani- 

mals. Allow about 
four weeks for deliv- 
ery, and $5,200.00 for 
adoption, packing and 
shipping. 










Desperado 

6 Davis Avenue 

Rye, New York 10580 
(914) 967-1367 
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is one of the pleasures of dealing. It 
causes problems, but you cannot draw 
a line between dealing and collecting.” 

During the past few years, Konrad 
Bernheimer has radically altered the 
family business, adapting nine- 
teenth-century attitudes to suit the 
needs of today. In this he has been 
encouraged by his uncle Paul, who 
until last year was chairman of the 
business and himself an antiques 
dealer of some standing in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The younger 
Bernheimer has also been supported 
by two colleagues, German Bogner 
and Kurt Behrens, carpet expert and 
interior designer respectively. “Mr. 
Bogner and Mr. Behrens have both 
been with the firm for over twenty- 
five years, and their experience is in- 
valuable. I am merely the dealer, but 
together we form a good team.” 

The two sides of the business—the 
antiques, and the fabrics and interior 
design—now work together in an in- 
tegrated way, making the most of 
Bernheimer’s extraordinary, carefully 
restored palazzo. Antiques are dis- 
played in a series of thematic room 
settings, so a visit to Bernheimer is 


like touring a dazzling antiques, 


show. There are specialized displays 
of Gothic sculpture and Renaissance, 
Louis XV and Louis XVI furniture. 
Maiolica, textiles, Oriental art and 
even an exhibit of French Art Nou- 
veau glass add to the opulence. “I will 
stock anything,” says Bernheimer, 
“as long as the quality is excellent.” 
However, it is the styles of eigh- 
teenth-century Europe that now pre- 
dominate. It is not unusual to find 
on display furniture by the leading 
masters—for example, inlaid com- 
modes by Abraham Roentgen or 
Roger Vandercruse. These intricately 
worked pieces reflect Bernheimer’s 
own tastes. “I am particularly fond of 
the eighteenth century. Until re- 
cently there has been little interest in 
French furniture in Germany. I feel I 
can claim to have played some part 
in promoting the current fashion. It 
is now a very successful style here.” 


ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





The Bernheimer Legacy in Munich 
continued from page 268 


Smaller and more intimate display 
rooms have been created on the up- 
per floors, in which carpets, furni- 
ture, ceramics, and sculpture in ivory, 
bronze and wood can be enjoyed in 
sympathetic but essentially contem- 
porary settings. There is also a suite of 
private rooms, used for relaxation 
and entertaining, where, amid family 
portraits and modern furniture, fa- 
vorite pieces are quietly enjoyed. 

For Konrad Bernheimer, the main 
problem is now Munich itself. “Mu- 
nich is a beautiful but nonetheless 
provincial city when compared to Lon- 
don or New York. My business is in- 
ternational, but there has been no 
real international art market in Ger- 
many since the war. So many dealers 
and collectors were forced to leave — 
during the 1930s, and their collec- 
tions were scattered. Most have never 
returned, so there is little tradition of 
collecting in Germany today.” 

Bernheimer is therefore in a 
unique position. In the late 1930s the 
business was taken over by the Nazis 
and the family was forced to flee, but 
not before the Bernheimers had been 
able to conceal their collections in 
various monasteries in Bavaria. Un- 
like many dealers and collectors, Otto 
Bernheimer returned after the war, 
determined to rebuild the business 
and reassemble the collections. 

Konrad Bernheimer continues to 
build upon his grandfather’s legacy. . 
He travels the world looking for 
stock, often buying pieces in New 
York that eventually return to New 
York after a sojourn in Bavaria. This 
rather cireuitous route tempts him to 
open a branch in New York or Lon- 
don, a move that would change the 
business dramatically. However, he 
sees no virtue in change for its own . 
sake. He is content to live in Munich - 
with his wife and small children, and 
is now a strong advocate of the family - 
tradition. “I should like my children 
to work for Bernheimer, but it must 
be their choice. This is, above all, a 
personal business.” 0 

—Paul Atterbury 








Feel the excitement of a concert. 

Or the thrill of a car chase. With this 
new Panasonic VHS Hi-Fi recorder 
ole moColamal0ly mal-t-lacvelelalo a ele) 
experience it. Get incredible sound 
bicolaamal¥lacela=toc Mem ol¢-1¢-140) (10 A’ Aa bh) 
Hi-Fi tapes. Sound reproduced with 
such richness and intensity, it even 
rivals the reality of compact discs. 
Beyond that, the PV-1740 turns 


& THE PANASONIC LAS VEGAS PRO-AM. 
EA APRIL 30-MAY 4, 1986. CALL 1-800-722-GOLF. 
S SEE IT ON NBC. 
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any TV into a stereo TY, right 
through your stereo system. This 
yee over 100 TV stations will be 

roadcasting in stereo* So you'll 
be able to enjoy more lifelike TV 
rol¥ late dat-]am-\(-1@ ole) (— 


The new PV-1740. It’s on the lead- 


ate msxe(e(-Me1mudle( rom <aalarel tole a 
Tech-4™ heads give you virtually 
jitter-free effects. A wireless 















sand words, 
you speechless. 
-Fi Video Recorder. 


i TV STEREO | 


remote lets you control every major . 
siviaradtolamalelaimicelum (elelmr-\ oleic 
chair. It will even let you preset to 
record up to 8 shows over 3 weeks. 
And to make it easier, your settings 
are displayed right on your 
television screen. 

Panasonic VHS Hi-Fi. So advanced, 
even years from now, it'll still leave 
you speechless. TV Picture Simulated 


-  *Stereo broadcasts vary by area. 


Panasonic. 
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M.I. Hummel 
The Benchmark Since 1935 


In half a century, handmade ““M.I. Hummel” figurines have been often 
imitated, but never matched. Goebel of West Germany alone is authorized by 
the Siessen Convent to make figurines according to the drawings of 
Sister M.I. Hummel. Only a figurine bearing a Goebel backstamp and the 
artist’s incised signature is authentic. So don’t be misled by copies from 
places like Taiwan. Insist on the authenticity of “M.I. Hummel,” the world 
standard for craftsmanship and quality. For more information, send $1 
to Goebel, P.O. Box 457, Dept. AD SIIH, Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591. 


Goebe 


Bringing quality to life since 1871 
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amous 


aces 
And Their 


pa 
ecrets. 


You know them. The glamorous heroiné of 
your favorite daytime soap. The bewitching 
Senator’s wife. The bouncy, radiant sports star. 
The fresh-faced Broadway ingenue. Their glow- 
ing, natural beauty never seems to fade, season 
after season, year after year. The secret of many of 
these lastingly-lovely beauties is a rare collection 
of beauty enhancement products; spa-developed, 
spa-tested, and spa-proven at the world-famous 
La Costa spa. This precious collection of skin 
care, beauty treatment, and fitness products 
for men and women, has been formulated and 
blended with the finest cosmetically-purified _ 
beauty rejuvenators and enhancers available 
anywhere, at any price. Nothing less would do 
for the leading television, motion picture, sports, 
political, business, and social personages who 
depend upon these products for their outstand- 
ing but natural good looks. The La Costa Spa 
Collection is simply one of the finest beautifica- 
tion systems available anywhere in the world. 
Information about the complete collection and 
its availability to your home by mail is included 
in the new La Costa Spa Collection Catalogue. 

To receive your personal one year subscrip- 
tion, for only $2.00, merely telephone or send 
in the coupon and the secrets of some of the 
world’s most famous faces can be yours, as well. 
CALL: 1-800-LA COSTA, EXT. 1151. In California: 
1-800-772-5665, Ext. 1151. 









LA COSTA SPA COLLECTION. Dept. 1151. 
2251 Las Palmas Drive, Carlsbad, CA. 92008 - 


Enclosed is $2.00 (check or money order). Please forward my personal 
copy of the La Costa Spa Collection catalogue 


Name 
Address 
Gi State 


La Costa to go. 
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THE ART OF KRUPS 
Perfect coffee. Every time! 
...and the reasons why. 


No matter where in the world 
your favorite coffee comes from, 
KRUPS makes it perfect. Because 
only KRUPS has the exclusive 
“Deep Brew” system plus a unique 
double wall flavor protection bar- 
rier. They work together to make 
the hottest, most delicious, most 
aromatic drip coffee, bringing out 
all of the flavor and subtle taste 
differences that exist in the world’s 
great coffees. 


“Deep Brew” heats the water to an 
ideal temperature and then pulses 
it through the grinds at precisely 
timed intervals, blending the two 
until a// the grinds are saturated 
and the peak of rich, robust flavor is 
reached. The unique double wall 
filter holder enhances this process 
by preventing any loss of heat or 
aroma, as the brewed coffee passes 
into the waiting serving carafe. 


The result? Perfect coffee every 
time. With all of the body, wonder- 
ful aroma and deep, dark delicious 
flavor that make a good cup of cof 
fee one of life’s most satisfying and 
pleasurable experiences. 





a 


KRUPS “COFFEE AROMA” 12-cup (60 02.) 
(#164) with electronic programming cycles for 
making 1-3 or 4-max cups of fully brewed coffee 
“Stop 'n Serve” feature lets you serve a cup or two 
while brewing * “Deep Brew” system * Snap-in 
double wall filter holder * Non-stick coated ther 
mostatically controlled warming plate * Hidden 
cord storage 





KRUPS “Deep Brew” system is enhanced by a 
unique double wall flavor protection barrier. 


There’s a KRUPS coffee maker, from 4 cups to 20 
cups, for almost any size household. Each KRUPS 
machine is precision engineered and manufac 
tured to provide extraordinary reliability and du 
rability, Each is a striking example of KRUPS 
sensuous design philosophy. 


AVAILABLE AT FINE DEPARTMENT AND GOURMET STORES 


c KRUPS FOR COFFEE OFFER 
Beautiful gift pack of two handsome 9 oz. white ceramic “KRUPS FOR COFFEE” mugs plus full 
color KRUPS brochure on coffee and coffee makers. Send $5.00 (check or M.0.) to: ROBERT 
KRUPS, NORTH AMERICA, 7 PEARL COURT, ALLENDALE, NJ 07401 





Address 





| Name 


—_—— State Zip 
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Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 
In NJ add 6% sales tax 











| 
| 
Rare Edition: 


WY CNET KSA WATT (oe @ei(cuatersl 


Luxury: without white tie and 
tails. Five sequestered white 
sand beaches. A tennis-complex 
with three: Wimbledon-style 
grass courts, and championship 
golf courses whose hazards are 
ancient. Hawaiian stone walls. 
Prestigious hotels, distinctive 
villas, without a trace of 
pretension. Days as warm 
and sunlit as the smiles that 
will stamp themselves on 
your heart: 

Write us or call ‘for a wealth 
of information about Maui’s 
premier resort—a place apart. 
Wailea Destination: Association 


P.O. Box 3440 
Honolulu; Hawaii 96801 


Maui Inter-Continental Wailea 
800-367-2960 


Stouffer Wailea Beach Resort 
800-HOTELS=1 


Wailea: Villas/ Vacation Rentals 
800-367- nae 


your best ‘way there. 





" Enhance Your Home with a Lovely Iris... 
| Portrayed in Beautiful Hand-Painted Porcelain 


¢ Strictly limited to 15,000 worldwide 


e Created by the internationally 
renowned Maruri Studio 


« Portraying all the beauty of one of 
the world’s most legendary flowers in 
hand-painted porcelain. 


All over the world, nature lovers 
consider the graceful Iris among the 
loveliest flower varieties. Each spring they 
wait anxiously for these lush, purple-blue 
blooms to appear—so they can admire 
them in the garden and in their homes 
before they fade. 

Now the stunning beauty of the Iris 
bloom can grace your home year-round— 
in a hand-painted, porcelain masterwork 
that will endure for years to come. 


A Flower Rich in Heritage 


The Iris has always been a favorite of 


royalty: poets call it the “fleur de Louis” 
or fleur-de-lis after French King Louis VII. 
Edward VII added this Iris-like image to 
the English coat of arms. In the Orient, 
art masterworks from every dynasty pay 
tribute to the Iris flower—a traditional 
symbol of shyness and modesty. 

Because of its rich, historical legacy 
and its exquisite beauty, The Hamilton 
Collection chose the “Iris” as the premiere 
offering in an important, new collection 
of limited edition sculptures created to 
honor legendary flowers. 

The original sculpture for “Iris” 
represents the work of The Maruri Studio, 


which boasts a centuries-old heritage of 


excellent craftsmanship. This outstanding 

~ studio earned the coveted commission for 
“Tris” because of its artisans’ demonstrated 
skill in naturalist art. 

To create a limited edition which is 
totally faithful to nature, Maruri crafted 
12 separate molds for the “Iris” sculpture. 
After casting in Taiwan under Maruri’s 
supervision, each piece was fired and then 
carefully hand-painted in eight separate 
colors. The resulting “Iris” sculpture bears 

_a descriptive bottomstamp with the 
hallmark of Maruri, and will be 
accompanied by a numbered Certificate 
of Authenticity, attesting to its status as 
part of the limited edition of 15,000. 

“Tris” premieres a collection of hand- 
painted figurines that includes the “Lily,” 
“Orchid,” “Lotus,” “Poppy,” “Cherry 
Blossom,” “Wisteria,” and ‘“‘Chinese 
Peony.” Subscribers to “Iris” will receive 
the succeeding seven issues in the 





collection at intervals of approximately 
two months. 

Furthermore, the guaranteed issue 
price for each sculpture is just $55.00— 
which is about half the $100 that such 
masterworks would likely cost in retail 
stores. This price is payable in two 
convenient installments, with the first 
due prior to shipment, and an invoice for 
the second installment accompanying 
shipment. 

Better yet, you may order “Iris” and 
each succeeding sculpture at no risk under 
the terms of The Hamilton Collection 
100% Buy-Back Guarantee. Enjoy each for 
up to 30 days before deciding whether to 
Keep 1 it. If you should return one, you will 
receive a full refund of all you have paid 
for it, releasing your series rights for 
availability to another collector. 

Because of the elegance of this original 
“Tris” art masterwork, the superb 
reputation of Maruri and the figurine’s 
exceedingly affordable price, a sell-out for 
this first issue could occur relatively quickly. 
Therefore, we cannot guarantee this offer 
after the final date shown in the Reser- 
vation Form. To avoid disappointment, 
order today. 





Shown actual size 


FINAL POSTMARK DATE: 


November 30; 1985 


a 

| 

| 

| Limit: One collection per subscriber 

| Please enter my subscription reservation for the 
Legendary Flowers Figurine Collection, begin- 

| ning with “Iris,” and comprising see hand- 

| palates porcelain Sy ae strictly 
imited to 15,000 worldwide. The original issue 

| price for each is $55.00 (plus $2.14 postage 

| and handling) payable in two equal install- 

| ments. Sculptures will become av ailable for 
shipment every two months. 

| I prefer to pay my initial installment for “Iris” 

| as follows: 65698 

| (1) With this form. I enclose my initial pay- 

ment of $28.57* by check or money order. 

) a By credit card. Charge $28.57* to my credit 

| card as follows (check one only): 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 





[] MasterCard [] Diners Club L) Visa 
(J American Express Exp. Date—____ 
Account No. 








Signature 











Name. 

Address. 

—EEEEEE————————— 

Strate. Zip. 

*Florida residents add $1.43 sales tax. Illinois residents add 
$2.00 state and local tax 

Orders shipped only to U.S. and its territories 

Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. All applications 

mustibe signed and are subject to acceptance 


1985HC 


The Hamilton Collection 
9550 Regency Square Blvd., P.O. Box 44051, 
Jacksonville, FL 32231 





TRAVEL NOTES: RODERIGK CAMEKGiS 





AN INVITATION to join a private cruise 
on the Nile brought back a flood of 
childhood memories. I was eight in 
1921 and my stepfather, a colonel in 
the British army, was stationed with 
his regiment, the Ninth Lancers, out- 
side Cairo at Abbassiyeh. The memo- 
ries are jumbled but vivid. We lived 
in a rambling barrack house set down 
in a large garden that was divided 
into squares of banked earth, which 
in turn were irrigated by a system of 
canals, and I would play with paper 
boats in the brown Nile water as it 
came tumbling through the sluices. 

I remember sitting with my straw- 
hatted governess scratching for blue 
mummy beads around the mastaba 
tombs near the Giza pyramids. In 





GILBERT OCCELLI 





rop: Paris-based American writer Roderick Cameron recently toured Egypt and 
reestablished his ties to the country where he spent part of his youth. asove: The terrace 
of the early-19th-century ruler Mohammed Ali’s palace offers a view of Cairo, the densely 
built modern-day capital where Cameron began his trip. Nearby, contained within the 
old Citadel, is the Tomb and Madrasah (Arab school) of Sultan Hasan. This domed 

and walled monument with towering spires was built under the Mameluke dy- 

nasty in the 1360s—a period when learning and architecture flourished. ° 





Return to Egypt 


those days this was still possible. I 
also remember an American woman 
who had a whole encampment of 
luxurious furnished tents in the 
desert beyond the Mena House Hotel. 
Flaming torches lighted the tents at 
night, and it is easy to imagine the 
impression this made! 

Howard Carter, who discovered 
King Tutankhamen’s tomb, hap- 
pened to know my mother, and one 
day, when he was staying at the Win- 
ter Palace at Luxor, he offered to take 
me down into the newly discovered ° 
site. Mr. Carter was impressed, I 
think, by my seriousness and by my. 
obvious fascination with his stories. 
The inner chamber had not yet been 
broken open, and I remember vividly 
the footprint of a sandal in the dust, 
left there, so Mr. Carter told me, by a 
high priest who had stepped forward 
to print a seal on a plaster wall be- 
hind which lay the royal sarcopha- 
gus. I remember some dried flowers 
strewn on the floor and two guardian 
statues covered in palls of linen that 
had half rotted, exposing large areas 
of shining gold. 

The years pass. In 1947 my mother 
chartered the Memnon, which then 
belonged to Thomas Cook and which 
later was used in Death on the Nile. 
The decks were spread with carpets 
and set with glass-topped tables and 
numerous wicker chairs made com- 
fortable with mattresses and nests of 
cushions. The woodwork was white 
and the brass shone, including the 
bedsteads. Pens with clean nibs, en- 
graved paper and sealing wax were to 
be found on all the desks. In fact, 
the dahabeah evoked an Edwardian 
country house transplanted by chance’ 
to the Nile, where it churned its way’ , 
very slowly through the brown water. 
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ENGLISH 5440 HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD 
Satinwood Inlay on Plume-Figured Mahogany 




















CLASSICAL 6537 LACQUERED ETAGERE 
Penciline Decorated Finish 


to the trade 
write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STILE 
USA INC. 


SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
(201) 376-5637 





visit our decorator 
showroom at 
NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue 
Suite 1009 


shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
ATLANTA @ CHICAGO e FT. LAUDERDALE 
HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES @ PHILADELPHIA 
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A COUNTRY CLUB COMMUNITY 
OF RICH ANCESTRY. 





In the tradition of the world-renowned resort hotel known 
as The Breakers, comes an appropriate descendent known as 
Breakers West. 

A community where nature determined the site plan. But 
where the one owner and caretaker The Breakers has ever 
known determines the rest. 

Estate homes, cottages, and villas. Ten miles west of 
The Breakers. For a brochure, contact Breakers West, 

1688 Breakers West Boulevard, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 33411; 
(305) 793-6003. 


This is not intended to be and does not constitute 
an offer in any state or jurisdiction where prohibited 


by law. 
XN} 
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BREAKERS 


Create the feel of European elegance in your home with WINDSOR™ custom window treatments. 
Available, now, from our new color catalog. All are machine washable and custom made in three 
times the fullness. Many styles and patterns to select from. Money back guarantee. 


Write or call toll free for a complimentary catalog: 
631 S. Brookhurst St. 
Windsor Besigns Bea. P. O. Box 5069 
Anaheim, CA 92804 


1-800-348-6555 Calif. 
1-714-778-5787 Local 
1-800-354-0800 Nat'l. 











For the Chairman of the Board. 





From Chippendales’ Director 
Mahogany Partners Desk 





Just one fine example of Custom Handmade Furniture from the 
Cabinet Shop of Williams Antiques, Inc. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 


4010 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Georgia 30319 


. 404-233-4072 Toll free 1-800-241-1918 
\ Since 1927 
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“Oh, Lady Carlton, it was ae grand of you to invite 
Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


-Akitcher's a kei 





Right? 


Of course not! Because when a 
kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 
truly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 


That's what makes a kitchen so special. Its design, organization and 
planning flow around your every need. 

With this in mind, the Editors of HOME magazine proudly present 
KITCHENS —a fabulous new sourcebook of innovative concepts for 
your kitchen. And it’s stuffed full with hundreds of fresh ideas for problem 
solving, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and design. Some are 
surprisingly simple and—yes!/— even inexpensive. 

Whether your kitchen is small, medium or large, this beautiful 208- 
page hardbound volume offers sensational suggestions—and over 300 
full-color photographs—from high-tech sizzle to old-world charm. 

Will your kitchen be just a kitchen? Here’s your invitation to decide 
for yourself. Examine KITCHENS for 27 days... FREE. Of course, there’s 
no obligation to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for yourself. Good choice. Because KITCHENS 
can be yours for the special direct-from-the-publisher price of only 
$24.96—in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go ahead. 
Send no money now...just R.S.V.P. by returning the coupon today. 

Free Gift 

And we'll send you CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS, a special booklet 
including 6 of the most common kitchen floorplans with ideas for 
improvement. This special booklet is our gift for you to keep, no matter 
what you decide about KITCHENS. 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 
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| R.S.V.P! send No Money Now 


Detach and mail coupon to: The Knapp Press, 
i 111 10th St., RO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Yes! | want to preview KITCHENS. Please send 
me (copy/copies) on a FREE 21-day trial. If, after 21 
days, | decide to keep KITCHENS, | will be billed at the 
special direct-from-the-publisher price of only $24.96 in three 
low monthly installments of only $8.32* | understand that if 
not completely satisfied | may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. | may keep CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS 
regardless. 


LJBillme [)Chargemyorderto []Visa [] MasterCard. 


Card ## = — ee eS EXp date 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 





Signature 
. (All credit card orders must have signature.) 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 





*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to 
the approval of The Knapp Press. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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Now the Memnon becomes the 
Shaden and the time is the present. 
Things are not the same, and the first 
thing I learn is that I should never, 
under any circumstances, visit Egypt 
during the season that runs from Oc- 
tober to the middle of May. To avoid 
the nightmare of queueing crowds, 
my traveling companions and | con- 
centrate on Islamic Cairo: the magnifi- 
cent Ibn-Tulun Mosque, mostly open 
tosky and built during the second half 
of the ninth century entirely of brick, 
the walls, pillars and arches coated 
with elaborate stucco. Nothing has 
marred its vast walled-in square, and 
the place is hauntingly beautiful. The 
same is true of the Blue Mosque, more 
intimate and built in the fourteenth 
century, sheathed by the Turks three 
centuries later with a wall of breath- 
taking blue-green Isnik tiles. It used to 
be the favorite haunt of the nine- 
teenth-century watercolorists. Now, 
alas, two oil drums disfigure its court 
and white pigeons no longer lodge in 
its dying almond tree. 

Egypt is not lacking in superb ar- 
chitecture. One place that never fails 
to impress me as the most exciting to 
be seen there is King Zoser’s funeral 
complex at Saqgara. Set in a walled 
enclosure, his step pyramid—the first 
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TRAVEL NOTES: RODERICK CAMERON 





monumental royal tomb—and the ex- 
traordinary funerary temple were 
built for him by his master architect 
Imhotep around 2686-2613 B.c. Imho- 
tep was King Zoser’s chief adviser, 
high priest, learned physician and, 
above all, a remarkable architect. 
When in pristine condition, the tem- 
ple and its precinct must have been a 
stupendous sight—sweeping stretches 
of paving, its precinct walls and 
pyramid surfaced in polished stone, 
all of it gleaming in the sparkling 
Egyptian light. 

Equally engaging are the nearby 
Fifth Dynasty mastabas of Ti and 
Ptah-Hotep, with their extraordinary 
reliefs, the wonderful precision of 
carved lines charged with such an in- 
tensity of life. Friezes move rhythmi- 
cally around the walls: herds of 
donkeys; slim, bewigged female 
dancers clad in gauze and attended 
by musicians; spectators clapping 
time with their hands. Slowly, with 
great dignity, they all move, a dirge 
of death marking their time. Or is it, 
perhaps, the endless music of eternity? 

Back on board the Shaden, we sail 
to Upper Egypt to Beni Suef and Beni 
Hasan. For the first part of our way, 
the banks are lined with mundane 
factory chimneys, but by the time we 





Return to Egypt 
continued from page 280 


disembark at Luxor we are steeped in 
the rise of the empire. The royal car- 
touches of Thutmose I down to Ram- 
ses II are blazoned across the Temple 
of Luxor’s gigantic, lotus-formed col- 
umns and great granite statues. Un- 
der Thutmose I (circa 1540-01 B.c.) 
the Egyptian empire extended as far 
south as the Third Cataract (now the 
Sudan) and north to the Euphrates. 
Fascinating characters emerge in the 
long line of Pharaohs, such as the 





While cruising the Nile, Cameron and his traveling com- 

panions stopped to explore ancient architectural and sculptural 
spiendors built not far from the river’s banks. ABOvE: Recently restored 
sphinxes flank a paved road leading from the Temple of Luxor 

to the Temple of Karnak, nearly three miles away. 


ror: In a relief from her mortuary temple at Deir el-Bahri, 

Queen Hatshepsut wears the Pharaoh’s double crown of Egypt. 
Hatshepsut wore the crown on state occasions, when she would dress 
like a man. ABOvE: King Zoser’s pyramid at Saqqara impressed 
Cameron with the modern simplicity of its design. 
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FRANZ-CHRISTOPH JANNECK 01703-1761) 


The Minuet 
Oil on canvas Size: 1834 x 23% inches (47 x 59.5 cm.) _ 
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PROVENANCE: The Collection of Dr. Karl Luegger and his descendants, Vienna 


Franz-Christoph Janneck became known especially for his small, colorful 
canvases of elegant court and aristocratic scenes and his equally detailed 
miniatures known as cabinet-pictures. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private esi astents 


510/520 St. Louis Street e New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 e (504) 524-5462 ae 
By appointment only sind ies ee Ae 








| What do you calla gas or 
electric hoodless cooktop that lets 
vou fry, steam, poach, saute, 
and grill-all at the same time- 
while it clears the air and 
makes clean-up a snap? 


Answer: The Cook'n Vent Cooktop 
For more information on 
Thermador’s 64 premium kitchen 
appliances, contact your dealer or: 


Thermadar 


5119 District Blvd., Dept. E; 
Los Angeles, CA 90040; (213) 562-1133 















ee that seduces, 

sparkles, splashes, 
and whispers. .. 

Magic that endures. 








“Fully Empowered”’ by Ella Tulin 


[ a 








WALLACE WENTWORTH GALLERY, LTD. 
2006 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 (202) 387-7152 


Call or write for a gallery catalog, $5.00 
——-5 
© Wallace Wentworth Gallery, Ltd., 1985 
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S-T-A-T-U-A-R-Y | 
spells 
ELEGANCE 
ELEGANZA ; 
spells STATUARY . 


Europe would not be Europe without | 


statues. 
America is becoming more and more | 
conscious of statues in decor, of the void | 
left by their absence. 
Statues add richness, charm, beauty, © 
and distinction to your surroundings. They | 
become a focal point, a conversation © 
piece, they bring inspiration to your life, 
and they speak softly to your friends of | 
your refinement and love of beauty. 
They are affordable and they may be | 
obtained from— ; 


oO ao of Fine Statuary r 


Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith St. #511 | 
Seattle, WA 98199 e (206) 283-0609 


century 
B.C. 


Who carved her lovely features? 
No one really knows. Yet she is one of the | 
most famous of all women, adored by the 
millions who see her at the Louvre. 


Reproductions in oxolyte, resembling Carrara marble 
in appearance, weight, and feel, are available on | 
alabaster bases in the following sizes: 





161/69 4 ee. Siler Pie ee ea eer ae $122 ppd | 
OL MIN REPO ees RR ORS trot? AOS v $404 ppd 
34." (Speciallorder) ieee ieee $850 ppd | 


Check, Visa, MC. Unqualified guarantee. 


Color catalogue of 200 
available masterworks $3. 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SELECTIONS 


Saving your 
back issues? 


Slipcases keep them 
neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively 

gold stamped on cover and spine 

provides functional beauty plus 
added protection for treasured back 

issues of Architectural Digest. 

Two cases will hold 12 issues. 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 


B. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps six issues of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 


#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
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CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-5P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders 
only. Minimum $15. (For Customer Service, call 
213-836-7090.) Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in 
USA and Canagia only 

*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of 
Knapp Communications Corporation, used with 
permission. 


Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A6NS 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE ZIP 
Quantity 





#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 
#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


Grand Total $ __________ (Please add 
amount indicatedin(_) for shipping and 
handling per unit shipped.) 

Check payable to Architectural Digest 
Selections (add 6.5% sales tax if 
delivered in California) 

Visa 1 Mastercard Diner’sClub 
(American Express Exp. date 


Card # 
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(if charging) 


THEY USE GOLD, CLAY, 
GLASS, WALNUT, SILK 
AND LARGE HUNKS OF 


IMAGINATION. 

SOME PEOPLE CALL 
THEM CRAFTSMEN. 
WE CALLTHEM ARTISTS. 


When crafts reach a certain level of skill and imagination, 
they transcend the boundary that separates art from craft. 
This is an exciting world, a world where the visual arts are 
explored and constantly redefined. You can be a part of the 
excitement. Visit the American Craft Museum at 77 West 
45th Street in New York. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFT MUSEUM 


| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
= SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 








Marketed by Sandcastle Resorts 














SIMPLY ELEGANT. SIMPLY PRICED. 


Your complete source 
for fine furnishings. 


At discounted prices, of course. 


Maly 


P. O. Box 1150 ~ 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 | 
ome 


STREET ADDRESS 














CITY 


ENTERTAINMENT WALL 











STATE 
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I‘m interested in dramatic savings on 
fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 


$15 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 


____ $10 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 

____ $10 French Catalog Library 

_____ $10 Oriental Catalog Library 

____ $6 Leather Catalog, Samples 

Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 


Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 
$5 increment 11185 











THE WORLD'S | 
MOST EXCITING 


ANTIQUE 


AUCTION — 


A unique no minimum auction 
of fine and unusual antiques for — 


those who are not satisfied 
with the ordinary. 


1,500 lots of exciting and unusual, _ 


architectural antiques and 


collectibles from all over the world. : : 


Gold and bronze chandeliers of © 


extraordinary quality, stained ° 
glass ceiling domes, exquisite 


beveled glass doors, fine bronze — 


and marble sculptures, 
unique collectibles, and 
fine furniture. 


November 
15 ©16°¢17 


For seler Sane 
call or write: 


Red Baron’ s | 
Dept. A | 
3264 Peachtree Road N.E. 
Atlanta, GA 30305 
(404) 237-9338 


} 





ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES 


Original Brunswick Monarch 
Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base 


Mills Dewey 


ible Slot Machine C. 1895 





9 pe. Oak Country French 
Dining Set 


| Extraordinary Inlaid Desk 
| and Chair by Levy Dhumer 
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1| 7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 
¢ (2 chairs not shown) ge ; 
and Marble Top Coffee Table Completely Inlaid Far-Eastern 
i Cylinder Desk 
7 &, 


Louis XV Bombe’ 
China/Display Cabinet 
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Monumental American Walnut 
Eastlake Bookcase 
(13!2’ Long x 14’ High) 


Extra Grade Wooton Patent 
Secretary 









|\CTORIAN WALNUT: 
Wooton Desks’ e Parlour Sets 
Pedestal Desks e Inlaid Tables 

3ed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 
Bookcases e Pool Tables 

dall Pieces 

MERICANA OAK: 

54”-72” Rolltop Desks 

Dining Sets e File Cabinets 
Partners Desks ¢ Chairs & Tables 
Sonference Sets e Chinas 

WUNTRY FRENCH: 

Dining Sets e Bed Sets 


DOWNTOWN 


Buffets e Writing Tables i : : 
Swivel Chairs e¢ Chairs LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 
Bookcases e Vitrines ARIE YOALT! 


Armoires e Etched Windows 








Unusual Quality American 
Mahogany Display Cabinet 





Superior Quality Majorelle 
Writing Desk 








7.059 Op s (0) Oh) Om. 0) 2) 59 Otel 
1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE 


UP TO 50% OFF 


72” Raised Panel Mahogany 
Rolltop with Full Interior 


Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitrine 


by Emile Galle’ 





Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 
(Great for Entertainment Center) 


“eh i, 





Outstanding 3 pe. Inlaid | ee F i 
Majorelle Bed Set aia 





c. Art Deco Desk 
& Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 


Incredible 2 P 


ART NOUVEAU 
e Dining Sets 

e Desks 

e Parlour Sets 

e Vitrines 
ART DECO 
e Chandeliers 

e Clocks/Statues 
ENGLISH 

e Partners Desks e Library Tables 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS 

e Railings e Leaded Glass 
e Ceilings e Entryways 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AVAILABLE FOR $10 


@ Tables 

e Bed Sets 
e Clocks/Statues 
e Bulfets/Bars 





e Dining Sets 
e Bed Sets 

































TRAVEL NOTES: RODERICK CAMERON 





beautiful Hatshepsut, Thutmose I’s 
daughter and wife of one of his sons. 
A very strong character, Hatshepsut 
was a regent for her nephew Thut- 
mose III and eventually wielded the 
full powers of a Pharaoh. She even 
dressed as a man on state occasions. 
During the twenty-two years of her 
reign, the splendor of her court 
seems to have surpassed anything pre- 
viously seen in Egypt. 

We also saw the Colossus of Mem- 
non, which was erected at Luxor 
by Amenhotep III (“Amenhotep the 
Magnificent’). Amenhotep was the 


- 
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father of Akhenaten (Amenhotep 
IV), the Pharaoh who forbade wor- 
ship of the old gods—especially 
Amon, the major god—in favor of 
worshiping a sole god, the sun god 
Aten. Forsaking Amon’s Imperial 
City of Thebes, Akhenaten built him- 
self a new capital, Tell el Amarna. 
During its brief existence, the city 
was famed for the lightness of its 
spirit, its gaiety and its laughter. But 
gone are its shaded streets, its gardens 
and its palaces. Little remains other 
than the spirals of dry dust traced by 
our donkeys as they file into the heat; 





Exclusive designs for 
your home...only 
at Calico Corners. 


Rich, vibrant chintzes. Inspired 
by the imperial gardens of Chinese 
palaces. Printed and glazed in 
England. 

Come see these enchanting 
fabrics and many others, in stock, 
at savings of 30 to 60%. Custom 
labor available. 

We'll be happy to tell you which 
of our 67 storesisnearest you. — 


\) Please phone toll-free: 


292 


> 800-821-7700, ext. 810. 


CALICO CORNERS 


Decorative Fabrics 






Return to Egyp 
continued from page 28 













A row of sphinxes with rams’ heads| 
stand sentry along one wall of a tranquil] 
courtyard at the Temple of Karnak.) 


| 
and yet in spite of this there is A 
strange sense of elation. Can it be ha 
the spirit of Akhenaten still haunts’ 
the wastes that were once his city?) 
There is something infinitely touch-| 
ing about the place. It is not just my | 
fancy, for all of us feel it. When we 
depart I wonder, Are illusions and a 
vivid imagination substantial enough 
qualities to claim beauty for a place? | 
On the Shaden, as we near the end | 
of our tour, Egypt unrolls before us | 
like a long papyrus scroll—brown | 
and green and muddy. Silently, the | 
café-au-lait waters of the Nile boil | 
and eddy around our prow, opaque | 
with the lifeblood of the country, pre- 
cious silt from the south. The land is | 
narrow, crowded on both sides by 
stony, flat-topped mountains. The | 
mountains recede at intervals giving | 
us more space, but always beyond is 
the desert, a thin, pale line trembling 
in the heat. In comparison, how 
green are the few miles wedged be- 
tween us and the flat horizon, fields 
of millet and barley and sugarcane 
and always the graceful date palms. 
Egypt, I realize, has held my imagina- | 
tion across the span of a lifetime—a | 
land as luminous as watercolor, as 
vivid as memory. 0 
—Roderick Cameron 
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= Athens * Belgrade * Berlin * Brussels * Bucharest * Budapest * Dubrovnik * Frankfurt * Geneva * Hamburg 


Pan Am Io 
23 European Cities. 


~ See How Proudly 
WefFiy. 


No other U.S. airline serves Europe ry: Pan Am. We fly to 
the most destinations, with 140 nonstops a week. We offer the 
only nonstop service to Nice and Hamburg. And we fly nothing 
but our big, comfortable 747’s across the Atlantic. 

In addition, when you fly Pan Am to 
Europe, you'll enjoy a level of service that has 
always been part of the Pan Am experience. 
And that’s something we’re very proud of. 


| Pan Am.You Cant Beat The Experience: 











Schedules subject to change without notice. 





| Istanbul * London * Munich + Nice * Nuremberg * Paris * Rome ¢ Stuttgart * Vienna * Warsaw * Zagreb * Zurich 


LATTINGTOWN, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Only four very privileged families will 
share the North Shore’s 
ultimate luxury. 


ARISTOCRATIC ELEGANCE... 03 . hata ss aa 
RIGHT HERE, Only four custom homes can ever ane built at The 
IN NEW YORK CITY. Courtyard. On Long Island's celebrated Gold Coast. 

One of these distinguished homes is shown 

Stately in-town homes in the Riverdale of yesteryear...designed with here. It enjoys a private four-acre setting. It has three mas- 

echoes of English countryside manors. A community of 30 homes ina ter bedrooms, a paneled library with wet bar, five-and-a- 

wooded area above the Hudson River...with a pond, ducks and swans... half baths, five fireplaces, maid’s quarters, and many 
just 15 minutes from mid-Manhattan. Maintenance-free, with a Resident luxury features. 

Concierge. By appointment only. Our limousine will pick you up in N.Y.C, Visit us now, and review the plans for all four 

or Westchester. (212) 601-2400. Uniquely conceived for your unique unique homes. If you purchase prior to construction, your 

lifestyle, $640,000 to more than $1,150,000 home can be customized to your exact specifications. To 

achieve the ultimate luxury your family deserves! 


‘DEarED Prices from $1,400,000. 


ee at Lattingtown 
Off Sheep Lane, Lattingtown, N. Y. 


680 West 246th Street, Riverdale, New York 10471 * (212) 601-2400 For private ap ointment or brochure write 
Sponsor: Delafield Estates Ltd. * Exclusive Marketing and Sales Agent: RAMS Marketing. Inc tAL: res ee 
The complete offering terms for the Homeowner's Association are in an Offering Plan Robert Worre I, Inc. ; 15 Chippendale Drive, Mt. Sinai, N.Y. 11766. 


available from Sponsor. H80-0013 Or call (516) 473-4200 on weekdays. (516) 759-2092 on Saturday or Sunday. 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


IN THE ULTIMATE LOCATION. 


A full floor, in the most prized location on 

the Upper East Side: 30 East 76th Street, on 
Madison Avenue, directly opposite the Carlyle 
Hotel. Offering a library, three bedrooms, a 
formal dining room, greenhouse windows, a |i 
private terrace, and a wealth of amenities to jf} 
provide sumptuous living. ..in a residence 
where extraordinary privacy and service 

are assured. 

Exclusive sales agent: 

The Halstead Property Company 

Please call 212-628-2372. 7 
Single-level and duplex residences from 


$500,000 to $1,859,000. Offering by 

i| TWENTY-FIVE ACRE MID-COUNTRY ESTATE prospectus only. 

| Never before offered, this remarkable property has been the 
secluded preserve of one prominent family for fifty-five years. 
The totally private and beautiful land is comprised of meadow, 
orchard, forest, lake and stream. The eighteen-room, white- 
washed brick Georgian residence was constructed in 1930 and 
modernized in 1967. Dependancies include two garage apart- 
ments, a substantial barn and a gatehouse complex of care- 
taker’s cottage, stable and garage. Shown to qualified prospects 
by appointment with this office. 
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Douglas Ell liman—Pickering Associates 
30 Milbank Ave., Greenwich, Conn. (203)869-7800 


















Santa Fe, New Mexico 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT RESIDENCE: 
An original design only recently completed 
on 6 2 hillside acres with spectacular views. 
The 4-bedroom residence is of earthen con- 
struction and built around a courtyard with 
garden and fountain. Pool; staff apartment; 
ara 


e. 
9,980,000 Brochure#AD26-06 






Hopewell, Jamaica, West Indies 
SEASIDE JAMAICAN COLONIAL: Con- 
structed in the late 18th century and beauti- 
fully restored, this breezy residence is set on 
10+ landscaped acres with 850 feet of front- 
age on the Caribbean. Terraced circular 
peck tennis court; stone pier; 2 bamboo 
uts; staff building. Subdivision potential, 
subject to government approval. 
$675,000 rochure# AD9-53 


Darien, Fairfield County, Connecticut 
PLANTATION COLONIAL-STYLE RESI- 
DENCE: Situated on 3.75+ landscaped 
acres with saltwater frontage, this 12-room 
residence features hardwood and parquet 
floors, and detailed mouldings. Free-form 
pool; pool house; guest cottage; staff apt.; 

ara 


e. 
3,560,000 Brochure#AD4-120 


Santa Barbara, California 
OCEAN-VIEW VILLA: This 10-room 
Mediterranean-style villa is set on 9 + hilltop, 
landscaped acres with views of the Pacific 
and Santa Ynez Mountains. All rooms open 
to an expansive pool terrace or tile patios. 
Tennis court; pool pavilion/guest house; 
atehouse/caretaker’s residence. 
5,500,000 Brochure#AD21-51 
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Saddle River, New Jersey 
ELEGANT CHATEAU: This spectacular 
15-room French Chateau-style residence 
boasts period appointments including hand- 
carved marble fireplaces and trompe loeil 
ceiling. Vast club room complex; pool; ten- 
nis court; guest house; barn; and stables set 
on 14+ landscaped acres with a 2¥2-acre 
stocked lake. 


$6,900,000 Brochure#AD8-40 


eas { el " 
Washington, D.C. 
HISTORIC GEORGETOWN TOWN- 
HOUSE: Dating back to 1858 and recently 
renovated, this 4-story townhouse boasts 
extraordinary detailing and an indoor recre- 
ation room with pool, sauna and exercise 
room. Attached carriage house with garage 
and studio; formal pardens 

$2,300,000 Brochure#AD37002 








Palm Beach, Florida 
OCEANFRONT ESTATE: 7+ superbly 
landscaped acres with 608+ feet of private 
beachfront on the Atlantic, crowned with a 

alatial Regency-style residence with over 

5,000 sq. ft. of living space augmented by 
10,000+ sq. ft. of basement and outdoor 
living space. Caretaker’s cottage; heated salt- 
water pool; cabana. = Brochure#AD3-108 





sali. | | 


Ironwood Country Club, 

Palm Desert, California 
PALM DESERT CONTEMPORARY: Lo- 
cated in a private golf community, this 
7-room raclence features beautiful land- 
scaping and golf-course views. Striking 
allery hall design with wall of windows. 
erraced L-shaped pool with wading pool, 
hot tub, sauna. 


$1,900,000 Brochure#AD21-63 





Sands Point, Long Island, New York 
SPACIOUS MEDITERRANEAN-STYLE 
VILLA: Set on 2 landscaped acres with 
views of Long Island Seuntand access toa 
private beach, this residence has 19 rooms, 
open porches and boasts outstanding ap- 
pointments. Tennis court; gazebo. Just 55 
minutes to Manhattan. 


$1,600,000 Brochure#AD 1-188 


SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


1334 York Avenue, New York, NY 10021. Telephone: (212) 606-7070 


BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
beats the streets. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don’t make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 


Located in Beverly Hills, this unique estate is an elegant architectural street. And next to home, there's no 


masterpiece. The imposing main residence contains a dramatic two-story place like a Boys Club. 

entry, a hand carved walnut panelled den, a grand step-down living room You see, a Boys Club really is 
with 14 foot ceilings, formal dining room, master suite with fireplace, his more than just a club. It’s a place 
and her baths, marble floors, spa and sauna. There are four other bedrooms, where a kid connects with the pro- 
maid’s quarters, a two bedroom guest house, pool, spa, tennis courts and 
lush landscaping. Offered at $4,595,000. 





REGAL AMBIENCE 


mise of a future. No wonder over 


1,200,000 kids keep coming to 


Call the seins menor 1,100 Boys Club facilities located all : : 

Beverly Hills office SERS | 7 aS across America. 

at (213) 273-0881 aaee Let’s face it. Beating the streets | 
re isn’t easy. But with the help of a 

Subject to prior sale [he tlore Siblere- strong Boys Club, a kid has much 





more than a fighting chance. 








Danny Alessandro, Li 
Edwin Jackson, It: 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 





18th Century Early American pine mantel. 

18th Century Early American brass andirons. 
Brass and steel tools; brass and wire mesh fend 
Quilt: courtesy Eye Care, Inc., Washington D.C. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. 
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Distinctive Ceramic Tiles... 
The Walker Zanger Look 













To receive our 32 
ge color brochure, 


inger distributor 
est you. 


imer Brick & Tile 


Available exclusively 
cough Walker Zanger 
d their distributors. 


nd $6 to the Walker 


_ SHOWROOM & 





DELAWARE 
Country Tiles 
Centreville 
302/652-4666 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ie Tile 

Design Center 
of Wash., D.C. 
300 D St. SW, #410 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
202/554-1350 


_ FLORIDA 


Sunny McLean & Co. 
3800 N.E. 2nd Ave. 
Miami 33137 


GEORGIA 
Traditions in Tile 
585 Atlanta St. 
Roswell 30075 
404/998-0155 
IDAHO 
Masonry Center 
1424 N. Orchard 

ise 83706 


Boise 
208/375-1362 


_ ILLINOIS 
Euro Tee Tiles, Inc. 
Merchandise Mart #1307 


Chicago 60654 
312/329-0077 
LOUISIANA 
Bolick Distributing 
2055 N. Airway 


Ave., Suite #B104, Costa Mesa, CA 92626, 
ior Resource Centre, #219, 7026 Old Kai 






WAREHOUSE: 2960 i 
713/664-8811 SHOWROOM: 


‘ 





Roubion Tile and Marble Co. 
it. 


8204 Oak S 

New Orleans 70118 
504/866-3677 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Metco Tile Distributors 

291 Arsenal St. 

Watertown 02172 
617/926-1100 

Tiles 

115 Newbury St., Boston 02116 
617/437-0400 

MINNESOTA 

Fantasia Showroom 

275 Market St. #102 
Minneapolis 55405 
612/338-5811 
MISSOURI 
Broadway For 
Your Home 

601 W. 103rd St. 
Kansas City 64114 
816/942-8910 













NEW JERSEY 

Country Tiles 

Stockton 

609/397-0330 

NEW YORK 

Shelly Tile 

D&D Building, 8th FI. 

979 3rd Ave., New York 10022 
212/832-2255 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Almazan Tile & Materials, Inc. 


4111 Monroe Rd. 
Charlotte 28205 
704/377-3917 
McCullough Ceramics 
5272 Germanton Rd. 
Winston Salem 27105 
919/744-0660 
OKLAHOMA 

Old World Interiors 
5014 S. 79th E. Ave. 
Tulsa 74145 
918/664-6900 

Plunkett Company of 
Oklahoma 

900 Metropolitan Ave. 
Oklahoma City 73108 
405/947-5681 


OREGON 
United Tile 
3435 S.E. 17th St. 
Portland 97202 
503/231-4959 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Tile Collection 

4031 Bigelow Blvd. 

Pittsburgh 15213 

412/621-1051 

TENNESSEE 

Tile Contractors Supply 
1411 Elm Hill Rd. 

Nashville 37210 

615/256-3674 

TEXAS 

Antique Floors 

1444 Oak Lawn Design Plaza #580 
Dallas 75207 

214/760-9330 
French-Brown Floors 

7007 Greenvile Ave. 

Dallas 75231 

214/363-4341 

Import Building Products 
3219 Bee Cave Rd. 

Austin 78746 

512/327-3876 

Southwest Tile 

Corpus Christi 

512/855-5742 





Southwest Tile 

San Antonio 

512/734-7721 

Walker Zanger 

Interior Resource Centre #219 
7026 Old Katy Rd. 

Houston 77024 

713/861-7745 

Walker Zanger 

11500 S. Main #124 

Houston 77025 

713/664-8811 

UTAH 

Florida Tile Ceramic Center 
540 West 3615 South 

Salt Lake City 84115 
801/261-3515 
WASHINGTON 

United Tile 

P.O. Box 58204, Seattle 98188 
206/251-5290 

WISCONSIN 

Childcrest Distributor 
6045 N. 55th St. 

Milwaukee 53218 
414/462-9770 


714/546-3671 SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE: 11500 S. Main, #124, Houston, TX 
| : Rd., Houston, TX 77024, 713/861-7745 SHOWROOM: 8914 Beverly Bivd., 
Angeles, CA 90048, 213/278-8664 OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: 1832 S. Brand Bivd., Glendale, CA 91204, 213/245-6927 






Models open 
daily until 5:30. 


Mzrrorr Brot 





Void where prohibited by law. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
IN PALM BEACH 


LIFESTYLE. 


The Plaza...an elegant 
condominium in the shadow 
of Palm Beach. 


Lobby by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
dition of the great residential 
hotels of the world. Appoint- 
ments you would expect... 
in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
tennis and private clubs. 
Occupancy this season. 


Gp 


525 South Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(305) 655-2555 


Exclusive sales agents 
Martha A. Gottfried, Inc. 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 





READER’S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 132-141: 
Robert A. M. Stern Architects 
200 West Seventy-second Street 
New York, New York 10023 
212/799-9690 

Pages 142-149: 
Ann Greely 
106 Main Street, Box 636, Midway 
Kentucky 40347, 606/846-4521 


Pages 150-155: 
Jay Spectre, Inc. 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 } 
212/758-1773 
Pages 172-177: 
Annely Juda Fine Art 
11 Tottenham Mews, London W1 
England, 44-1-637-5517 


Leo Castelli Gallery 
420 West Broadway, New York 
New York 10012, 212/431-5160 


Ronald Feldman Fine Arts, Inc. 
31 Mercer Street, New York 
New York 10013, 212/226-3232 


Galerie Maeght Lelong 
13, rue de Téhéran, 75008 Paris 
France, 33-1-563-1319 


Arnold Herstand & Co. 
24 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10019, 212/664-1379 


Sotheby’s 
1334 York Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/606-7000 


Pages 178-183: 
Michael de Santis, Inc. 
1110 Second Avenue, New York 
New York 10022, 212/753-8871 


Pages 184-187: 
Appleton & Associates, Inc. 
1625 Westwood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
213/477-1078 


Pages 188-195: 
Luis Moreno de Cala 
Valenzuela, 8, Madrid 14 
Spain, 34-1-470-0663 

Pages 202-209: 
Thomas Britt, asip 
15 East Sixty-third Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/753-4430 
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Portable table model. Miroir Brot 
extends mirror over 1012” with full quality in the convenience of a por- 
108° mobility. Chrome #7121 ($370.00) table. 9'2” in diameter. Chrome #7127 
Gold #7131 ($465.00) ($169.00) Gold #7137 ($195.00) 


Swivel wall model. Measures 
912” in diameter and 512" deep from 
wall to glass. Chrome #7120 ($169.00) 
Gold #7130 ($195.00) 


Long arm model. Swivel arm 


Pages 210-215: 
Anderson/Schwartz Architects 
40 Hudson Street, New York 
New York 10013, 212/608-0185 


Pages 216-221: 
Armin B. Allen, Inc. 
33 East-Sixty-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/734-0431 


The Antique Porcelain Company 
149 New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-629-1254 

The Antique Porcelain Company 
New York, by appointment only 
212/758-2363 





Now your home can have something in common with 
the world’s finest hotels. 

Miroir Brot, France's non-fogging, magnifying mirror 
with its own built-in light, is now available for sale in America. 
Miroir Brot, U.S.A. 5555 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 (213) 391-0500 


<< eee eee eee eee ee ee 
MIROIR BROT. To order by phone; credit card customers can call toll free, (800) 421-4404. In California call (800) 252-0505 


fy rder by mail: write Miroir Brot U.S.A. 5555 S. Sepulvedz re A 90230. Che aste or Vise I . aLL: 
r by mail: write Miroir Brot | A BE epulveda Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230. Check, MasterCard r Visa Galerie Gerhard Robbig 
r] ted. Add $6.00 for shipping and handling. (If you order more than one, we'll pay all shipping costs. ) In California | 5 
- ales tax. Additional special bulbs (#7190) available at $5.00 each Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 15 
i L] 8000 Munich 2, West Germany 
| Style # Price ‘I 49-89-227509 
Name 
i 7 > | Jacques Kugel 
I Address Apt i ~~: I 279, rue Saint-Honoré, 75008 Paris 
. France, 33-1-260-1945 
| City passeeState= ee Zips | 
l Pages 222-227: 
: Plus f Phone. Check( ), VISA( ),MC(_ ) Savin Couélle 
i] Total Card# sem a I Porto Cervo, 07020 Sardinia 
Bes oe eS oS ee SS oc Italy, 39-789-94135 U) 
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Little prints. 
Warner Wallcoverings | 











“Rainbow” 





_designs for leisure, ltd. 


“The Rainbow,” from our collection of custom designed pool tables 
and came tables. Contemporary and Antique Reproductions on display 
in our showroom. Custom finishes available. 


306 ast Gist street, new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 


ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: Designs for Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241-4500 é 
David Sutherland DALLAS |(214) 742-6501 HOUSTON (713) 961-7886 Compendium SAN FRANCISCO (415) 863-4190 Bob Sapan Inc. MIAMI (305) 57 
Manclell & Co. CHICAGO (312) 644-0. 42 LOS ANGELES (213) 652-5025 Heald Associates SEATTLE (206) 762-6672 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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acific Design Center #404 8687 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles, California 90069 (213) 659 
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BY FUR COUTURE SINT 


150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE 1 BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 | 








ERNATIONAL 


_] 213/273-5262 
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ANYWHERE! 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF RUSSIAN LYNX AVAILABLE. . 






























Uniquely distinctive. 
Fashionable, always. 


The Bamboo 
Bracelet. 


De 


Known only by those who know. 


aes one watch stands alone for exclusivity. 
Audemars Piguet, a watch known only by those who 
know; a watch whose Swiss heritage dates back to 1875. 
Those of you who seek the same deliberate exclusivity 
will find it in the Bamboo , 
Bracelet quartz, in 18K gold 
for both men and women. Audemars Piguet 
This water-resistant 
watch offers an extremely thin silhouette combined 
with a case that is smartly integrated into a 
bracelet of interwoven golden stems. 
Others may never know why you have chosen G 
to wear an Audemars Piguet. 
But you know. You've always known. 


ee 


401 NORTH RODEO DRIVE « BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 * 213/278-3733 

THE GALLERIA +5015 WESTHEIMER * HOUSTON, TEXAS 77056 + 713/960-9441 

THE GALLERIA « 13350 DALLAS PKWY + SUITE 1375 * DALLAS, TEXAS 75240 + 214/458-9012 
LIER u 703 FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH » NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10022 ¢ 212/832-3733 : 


JOAIL 


PARIS * MONTE CARLO * CANNES « GENEVE 
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‘CLALIZING IN THE DESIGN AND 

ANUFACTURE OF CUSTOM STAFF 

MOULDINGS & FINE CARVING 
REPRODUCTIONS 





Ornament No. 3746 


From our collection of over 8,000 carvings we 
can replicate any period in architectural his- 
tory through Art Deco. We represent a unique 
technology in the field of ornament detail & 
installation. 
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Culminating our years of experience in the 
field of ornament we present: 








A Limited First Edition, Two Volume Set 
on 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENT 





A COLLECTORS ITEM 


and RIGHT & ABOVE: All mouldings were custom made for this room. No 
A TOOL for the DESIGNER the use of gilded ornament bonded to the mirror panels. 


Loose plates, hand-made tie binder 
Each Volume/approximately 300 pages 


Volume I 
ORNAMENT IN HISTORY 


Reproductions of 18th & 19th century platé 
on European interiors & detail. Drawings fro: 
the archives of the Weaver collection ¢ 
composite ornament designs. 


Volume I | 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION | 
FOR INTERIORS 


Scaled (Y%"/1") meticulous reproduction q 
almost 8,000 ornaments available through t 

JPWeaver Co. Historical background of.th 
ornament dating from the 1500's in Italy. 





This two volume set is offered at $285.00 pl 
tax & shipping. Because of limited quantities 
reserve your copies now. 


PHONE: (818) 841-5700 
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Designer/Lenna Tyler Kast 


(818) 841-5700 


since 1914 


- 2301 West Victory BI., Burbank, California 91506 


>hotography/Fritz Taggart 


he quality of European tradition we offer you 
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Furniture by Kindel from the Winterthur Museum Collection. 
Rhode Island desk and bookcase circa 1770. 
W. 45%, D. 26, H. 98. 





We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Elbe bran 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER » HENREDON - KARGES « KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES » SCHAFER * WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 200114 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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TRAVEL 
OUR ORIENTAL RUG 
GALLERY 


Trap a Tabriz. Capture a Kazak. 
Be dazzled by a Bokhara. Geometrics. 
Symbols. Simple. Intricate. A tapestry 
of heritage and design awaits you in 
a collection of over 10,000 rugs. From 
China, India and Pakistan. We will 
also offer to buy the antique Oriental 
rugs you already own. For an estimate 
of their value or an appraisal for 
insurance purposes, call our Oriental 
rug expert Moussa Soomekh at (213) 
464-7930. Oriental Rug Gallery, 804. 


At Downtown Plaza, Del Amo, Century 
City, Santa Monica, Newport Beach, Santa 
Anita, Glendale, Sherman Oaks, Northridge, 
Topanga Plaza, Laguna Hills, Fashion Valley, 

La Jolla, Grossmont and Chula Vista. 


THE BROADWAY 








your waterfront home on Hawaii's Kona Coast, 
surrounded by the tropical gardens and landscaped grounds of a magnifi- 
cent estate. # Complete with tennis court, pool, pavilion and beach, all 


behind a secured private entry. # Every lot has magnificent ocean views. @ It can be yours 
for less than you might imagine. Contact INVESTMENT CONCEPTS, Box 4494, Kailua- 
Kona, HI 96745, (808) 329-3505, to capture this limited opportunity. 


li 
= | Joint: 


~~ 


Kailua-Kona homesites. 
.-Only one to a lifetime. 











Announcing aay Unportant Mew. Vizee art publication yl 


Art of the Ancient World — Volume IV, A Guide for the Collector and Investor 
Over 600 museum-quality works of art, all illustrated 
in full color, priced from $750 to $250,000, from 
Royal-Athena Galleries, the world’s leading source 
for genuine ancient works of art. This major catalog, 
the largest ever published, not only includes Greek, 
Roman, Egyptian and Near Eastern Art, but also has 
a fine selection of ancient jewelry, European sculpture 
prior to 1800, Southeast Asian and Oriental art, tribal 
African and Oceanic art, Pre-Columbian Eskimo, 
American Indian, Mexican and South American 
antiquities. 
208 pp., 192 color plates — only $15; Eres loxeriem yAU 
(add $5 for overseas airmail). Telephone orders may 
be charged to your American Express or Visa/Master- 
card account. 


Our 27 years of expertise stand behind our guarante 
of authenticity. We specialize in assembling complet 
specialized collections of fine art for museums an| 
for private and institutional investors. Inquiries ar 
welcomed from fellow art dealers, art consultants 
architects and interior designers. 


153 East 57th Street 
|S PaTHim Cola chit \\ a Gan (0, 67272 


- royal-athena galleries 474 sent svt De 


Beverly Hills, Ca. 9021) 


ae ee ee 
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GENEVE 


TROY 8 COMPANY 
JEWELERS 
BROKERS * APPRAISALS » ESTATES 
THIRTY FIVE SOUTH RAYMOND,SUITE 301 * PASADENA,CALIFORNIA 91105 
(818) 449-8414 


K&K 
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NEWS 
To The Trade 


by Tad Gilmore 


The finest marine life aquaria and cabi- 
net designs produced with a dedication 
not easily found are from Captive Sea ina 
new first floor location in space 109 at the 
PDC. They bring the ocean into your on- 
land environment in the most exciting 
ways. Gene Pastor, of Met-tec, has been 
known worldwide since 1947 for his opu- 
lent custom designed shower enclosures. 
No one can build shower enclosures with 
such creativity as Gene of Met-tec. 

Smith's of San Francisco is excited about 
the new down-like sofas from the Tomlin- 
son upholstery line. Tomlinson was re- 
cently featured in the living room of the 
San Francisco Symphony Showhouse de- 
signed by Design and Interiors of Los Altos. 
Mary Swann, of Royal Chelsea Antiques, 
has just returned from the British Isles 
traveling from village to village hand pick- 
ing 18th, 19th century quality pine. Chelsea 
is the S.F. antique pine furniture specialist 
in a warehouse setting. And from France, 
just back from a holiday and buying trip, 
are Mark Brill and Mary Raynor of Antique 
Faire. French antiques and reproduction 
antique chairs, tables, buffets and armoires 
are due in November. 

Your journey towards the fulfillment at 
work and at home of living in a world built 
by your flights of fancy is custom-made 
easier at the appointment only Beverly 
Boulevard showrooms of Phyllis Morris. 
Her 50 rooms on display are a super- 
achiever’s dream come true. An island of 
fantasy in the otherwise ordinary world of 
furnishings. The perfect gift selection for 
corporations and individuals is Lynn 
Deutch’s joyful stock in trade. Let your gift 
giving expectations run high for total fulfill 
ment at the L.D posh address. 

Impressive efficiency takes a bold Italian 
contemporary design with office interiors 
by Ghariany Executive now available in 
California from Chalfonte St. Giles and 
Phyllis Morris. Astute elegance coupled 
with innovative brilliance makes these im- 
ports nothing less than spectacular. Eilex 
Design is considered the leader in design- 
ing and installing the ultimate large screen 
TV and theater quality sound system. No 
better sound system is available. Guaran- 
teed. Owner-designer Yoshi Asahi’s cre- 
dentials are impressive. His showroom 
demonstration is breath-taking. 














WS 
TO THE TRADE ADVERTORIAL* 
ADVERTISEMENT 

















2. Rippled Cabinet. Intricately sculpted 


1. Le Fleur Cabinet. Handcarved vines, buds and blossoms cling to double mirrored doors 
and lacquered doors fold out to reveal custom mirrored bar. |. & 2. from Phyllis Morris, 8772 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles (213) 


655-6238 Circle #301 for brochure. 3. English pine secretary bureau bookcase, c. 1860, English Windsor chair. From Royal Chelsea 
Antiques, 45 Rhode Island St., San Francisco. (415) 552-7410. Circle #303 for brochure. 4. ‘Home Theater” with exclusive multi 
amplifier sound system. From Eilex Design, 151 Kalmus Dr., #F-5. Costa Mesa. (714) 432-1773 Circle #304 for information 
5. “Exchequer” stainless steel cabinet “Sea Sculpture’ aquarium. Shown 12 feet long, 10 feet high, 2 feet deep. From Captive Sea, 
Pacific Design Center, Los Angeles. (213) 657-3232. Circle #305 for brochure. 6. Custom shower enclosure by Met+tec, 13154 Saticoy 
St., North Hollywood. (213) 877-8652. Circle #306 for color catalog. 7. Sculptured Sectional. Pleated back and down-filled shown 
with hand carved Rope Cocktail Table. From Phyllis Morris. 8. Tomlinson 90 inch sofas shown in woven silk. From Smith's of San 
Francisco, Galleria Design Center, San Francisco. (415) 431-7090. Circle #308 for brochure. 9. President 82 by Ghariany Executive 
Available from Chalfonte St. Giles, Showplace Design Center, San Francisco. (415) 621-6901. And available from Phyllis Morris. Circle 
#309 for brochure. 10. Rare and unusual 18th C. Pannetierre. 32'4" h., 32” w., 16” d. From Antique Faire, 1700 16th St., San 
Francisco. (415) 863-3914. Circle #310 for brochure. 11. Candlesticks, 9%” h., Sterling Silver. 12. Crystal Double Glass, 7%" h. 11. & 
12. from Lynne Deutch, 8460 Melrose Place, Los Angeles. (213) 658-6177. Circle #312 for color catalog. Resource material, catalogs 
and brochures may be ordered directly from those above or by circling the appropriate number in the coupon on the following page 


. 


News 
TO THE TRADE ADVERTORIAL‘ 
ADVERTISEMENT 
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California 
LA JOLLA 


La Jolla Antique Company 

6913 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

Ph (619) 454-1261 

Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M 

A new happy and friendly source for 
period French country antiques and un- 
usual Kitchen accessories. 18th and 
19th century armoires, bonnetieres, 
tables and other finely carved prized 
furniture. Visit this direct importer and 
enjoy the beauty of provincial French 
antiques presented by a dealer that 
loves her work. Design consultation 
available. Circle #3 for brochure 


Glorious Antiques 
5510 La Jolla Blvd 
Zip 92037 
Ph (619) 459-2222 
Hrs 10:30-4:30 cl Su.M 
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Quality consignment shop: antiques to 
fine collectibles. Furniture, porcelain, 
crystal, Oriental art, silver, brass and 
copper. Proceeds benefit San Diego 
Humane Society 


LAGUNA BEACH 


Warren Imports 

Far East Fine Arts 

1910 S. Coast Hwy Zip 92651 

Ph (714) 494-6505 

Since 1937 one of the finest Oriental 
art collections. Jade, porcelain, ivory, 
snuff bottles, netsukes, bronzes, Also in 
Palm Springs. Circle #30 for brochure. 








SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 
Lillian Johnson Antiques 
405 Third Street 
Ph (408) 623-4381. Hrs 10-5, cl M 





Haviland matching service specialist 
with over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write 
today for free brochure explaining how 
you can be on our want list. Circle #21 
for brochure 


SANTA BARBARA 


Country Manor Antiques 
1165 Coast Village Road 
Ph (805) 969-6841 

Hrs 10-6, 1-5 Sun 









A personally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 
ambience 


19th Century Japanese 
Imari Charger, 12” diameter. 


The Studio 


1266 Piedmont Avenue 
kland, CA 94611 
15-652-1316 
Circle #42 for brochure 
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1910 South Coast Hwy. 
Laguna Beach, CA 92652 
(714) 494-0150 
166 North Palm Canyon Drive 
Palm Springs, CA 92262 
(619) 325-1070 
Circle #30 in coupon for brochure. 


1. Antique Japanese Arita 
Imari Covered Temple Jar. 
2. 17th Century Chinese 
Imperial Cinnabar Box. 
3. Japanese Satsuma 
Planter, 28”d. Signed, 
1886. 4. Large Japan- 
ese Cloisonne Vase At- 
tributed to Hayashi. 
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#) 
Daeaters in fine Russian ane Me 
icons dating from the oa 
15th through 19th cen- ( : Gallery 
turies, Imperial triptychs /. 'Y ; y - is 
including pieces by Ny : j Z ih 
Fabergé, Ovchinnikov, \ eae 
Grachev. Also, Russian -\ ofall ~ te ih , usc Lf y 
Imperial portraits, silver ‘ * at 
and important enamels. 
Participating in the 
San Francisco Fall 
Antiques Show at Fort 
VER Yols Olea Co) 0-1 ancl mC) 
November 1,2,3 and the 
Los Angeles Antiques 
Show at the Ambassador 
Hotel November 7,8,9,10. 
Send $20 for 50 page 
Livi ore) Colm (otelamert-tt-llolem 


The Contemporary 
American Southwest 
Quality Art Source 
in California 






& Associates 


The Standards of 
Excellence in Carpeting 


RC. Gorman 
Indian Drum Tables 
Fine Art of the Southwest 


Featuring: 
Celia, Inc., Customills, 
Navan, Rug-Hold, Weave-Tuft 


Whitman & Associates 
Western Merchandise Mart #305 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-4955 
Circle #104 for information 


740 N. La Cienega Blvd 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 

(213) 659-0802 

Circle #105 for brochure. 


‘Designer 
Source 
Center 

Largest Showroom 


Between 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 





232-17th St. Pacific Grove, CA 93950 
(408) 372-3213 © Circle No. 102 











Turn of the Century 
One of a Kind A prodtcaon 


Medicine Ca 
Brass, Chrome, Oak, Walnut 


binets 





Specialist in marine art, nautical an- 


Classic Bath tiques, authentic sea lore, sailor's work, 
Cc bi ship's models, ivory, brass, scientific 
abinets instruments, medical antiques, barom- 


by eters, telescopes and whaling artifacts 


An exceptional art gallery and display 
Antler’s for collectors and lovers of the sea 
of San Clemente Antiques & Nautical 
430 N. El Camino Real 1610 West Coast Highway 
San Clemente, CA 92672 Newport Beach, CA 92663 


(714) 498-3014 
Circle #109 for brochure (714) 642-7945 __ 





| SOURCE CONNECTION | 

















Two Silver and | | | 
+ are rire crag | Pictures, Specifications and Information! Use this coupon to obtain | 
by Faberge. Work- resource material from those pictured above and from those on the preced- 
master, H. Wigstrom. | ing two pages. Circle the items you wish, enclose $1 for handling and any | 
St. Vladimir Silver additional money requested, and I will forward your requests. Be sure to 
and Enamel Riza by | enclose $1 for handling. | | 
Faberge in the 1. Ruby and Diamond Ring | Bear iu enclosed you will find ——— which | 
Original Box. The 2. Signed Shibayama Plate with me suces ste } oe pantie a we as any ‘costs requested 
Iverskaya Mother of Silver Border. 3. Signed | My chec plu includes handling cost is | 
5 z ss i F f ayable to Tad Gilmore. 
God Silver-gilt Riza Shibayama Screen in Ivory. | pay i e 
ith E pain 4. 19th C. French Bronze Dore 
kad EAINS, an Clock, signed Raingo Fres. | 3. Free 21. Free 30. Free 42. Free 84, $1 | 
Pearls, 19th Century. 5. Signed Boucheron Gold 102. Free 104. Free 105. Free 109. Free 301. Free 
Box uP metals sBlemonas | 303. Free 304. Free 305. Free 306. Free 308. Free | 
NDRE RUZHNIKOV rae) Soc : 
| Name | 
USS IEC) Si CORINTHIAN | “= 
P E ~ l City | 
Post Office Box 1261 ¥ 408-867-4630 ¥ ieee i 
Palo Alto, California 94302 USA Can rte eae SEIC “239 
Bi (-Yo)ateyar= (415) 858-0469 20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road | 
Saratoga, CA 95070 | Mail to: Tad Gilmore POB 42345, San Francisco, CA 94101 | 
For further information call (415) 921-1649 
By Appointment Only | November California Edition Architectural Digest | 


Purchasing Fabergé and Russian Fine Art 


Circle #84 for information 
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“THE WORLD'S OLDEST” 


Meissen is the company that introd 
porcelain to Europe in 1710. Magnifice 


handpainted with 24kt gold trim u 
century old techniques. 
“Gold Leaf” 
Dinner, Cup and Saucer....... re 


‘ 
“Gold Leaf with Flowers” ’ 
Coffee Pot, Cream and Sugar.. .’. 80 


CALL TOLL FREE 
800-243-2797 
in area code 213 call: 
273-4741 


~GEARYJ 


BEVERLY HILLS SINCE] 
351 No. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, 9021 


Decorator and Designer Inquiries 
Welcome 





x 
« * Rie 


Lbisans of. mer 6a 


Division of. Artisans Brass Products, Inc. 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YEAR 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEK 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 
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g Idea Book: 
merica, P.O. Box 3346, Princeton, NJ 08540-0164. 
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16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 / (213) 532- 1400. 


| | FACTORY AND SHOWROOM — 
| TO THE TRADE—CATALOG AVAILABLE $5.00 be PEASE Ba eae 
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Hand-hammered Copper 


Drawing from Centuries of European Craftsmanship, 
Biffar Doors Will Withstand the Test of Time 


. N\ 
SOS German Technology 
\ yes : 
ma . SS : : 
~~ Lhe tae htt we Wire Mesh Security Grid 
SS . | i Polyurethane Foam Core 
a > 
n ‘ Double Weatherstrip Gaskets 
Se — Red Me! | z “ Ei > Te Wig tA Stainless Dead Bolt, 
~~ PAA HEL ITE ne RE Ke he Oy Sa a | Latch, and Strike 
Shs UH an BEA oe ace a ae 4 ee “Ay Optional, 3 Hook Lock 
oN rt it] ; 3 et 3) Available 
— | 
7" Thermally Blocked Frame 
Cast Cylinder Protection 


You can select from an 
incomparable array of Entry Design Options 





GENUINE COPPER BIFFAR DOOR DESIGN #127 KJ 





Visit Qur Showroom 
and Behold the Elegance 
and Beauty 
of Fine Oriental Rugs. 








Fish Ears 18" X 24” 2,400 pieces of glass 


qaigsesens 


46) 
| 


One of the largest showrooms with the finest Te) 
selections of new & antique rugs in the West. fi a 4 S 
Suited for the most particular of tastes. as 
Carefully selected from Persia, Pakistan, India, ac ay | 
China and the Balkans. Offered wholesale, 


ioe 


Oe ae = | 


Papa Damballah 24" x 18" 
retail, and to quantity buyers. 
Expert cleaning, restoration and appraisal 
WE PURCHASE ANTIQUE RUGS 


760 pieces of glass 


Stained | 
Glass 
Wwritaks 
by 
Weise 
aad : _ Lewis: 
DIRECT IMPORTERS 
:9 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 


(OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(213) 657-1633 


Written inquiries regarding possible purchases or 
commissions are welcomed. Mailing address: 3246 
Waterview Court ¢ Hayward, California 94542 
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VTERIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIND 








JACK JOSEPH & CO. 


_ Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty eight years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb 
and Marbro. Located at 1105 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, CA, 90401. For information call 213 393-3/41. 


Country English & French 
Antique Furniture & Accessories 





an @? 
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70 N. VENICE BLVD., VENICE 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 90069 - Phone 213 657-6810 
; 213-823-6512 


RV Osb Ee Rela E sel 

























| An elegant era‘ turns . . . Gea aA : 
| Antique Pool Tabl& 3B ‘ee Handere ted Repli “ 
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What are dreams of living in 
Irvine and Newport Beach made of? 








Early evening view from Fairway One homesites 


’ 





Custom lots where you can will overlook manicured greens, soon, call for information. 
} build your own home. In commu- fairways and golf course lakes from HARBOR HILL: A variety of 
, hities that reflect a true California homesites that are well separated views and custom lot sizes in a 
lifestyle. Blue skies, white sails, green inasecluded environment and walk- | Newport Beach hillside community. 
fairways, foothill panoramas and ing distance from Newport Center. From $210,000. 
sunsets by the bay. Minutes from From $320,000. HARBOR RIDGE: High on 
shopping and business centers. TURTLE ROGK CREST:-At a hill above Newport Beach, each 
This is Irvine and Newport the top of Irvine's top address, site is unduplicated in character, 
Beach. Exclusive homesites for the these homesites are terraced to take size and view. From $375,000. 
© person with individual taste. full advantage of the views, which Just call 714-759-1136 for an 
| FAIRWAY ONE AT BIG look out to Palos Verdes, Saddleback © appointment or for more informa- 
+ CANYON: Custom-built homes Mountain and beyond. Opening tion. And you can stop dreaming. 


THE IRVINE COMPANY 
IRVINE PACIFIC 
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- Four piece coffee set of fine Italian Silverplate 
§ with gold accents. 11 inch square tray, 
| ~  240z capacity coffee pot, sugar and 
|| gold lined creamer. 

i =6—)S—s«SComplete Set . . . 150.00 


CALL TOLL FREE 
800-243-2797 


Naelactcuerele (=e) 
call: 273-3344 


VISA » AMEX 
MASTERCARD 


Noree heard about Hong Kong. . . all the color, ee a ene ee 
contrast, variety and excitement of one of the world’s Please send me more information on Hong Kong. 
most fascinating cities. 

Isn’t it time you saw it? Mail the coupon for more 
nformation. Address 


Name 


Zip 
fs i Mail to: Hong Kong Tourist Association, 


Ol 2 of life’s great a dv entur CS. P. O. Box 476, San Francisco, a 


AD/NV/11/85 


California 94101. 

















18K Gold Diamond Earclips 
3 Carats Total Weight 

Retail 7,200.00 
Purchase For 3,500.00 


Rolex President 
Retail 8,850.00 





18K Gold Diamond*Necklace 
4 Carats Total Weight 

Retail 19,250.00 

Purchase For 9,500.00 











“With the money I saved on the necklace, 
I treated myself to this Rolex.” 


Fine Jewellry & Gems 
Diamonds, gemstones, custom fine jewellry and the world’s most prestigious 
watches offered at prices routinely up to 75% off retail. 200 Newport Center Drive, 
Newport Beach, California. (714) 644-8325 Monday-Friday 10-7, Saturday 10-5 


© 1984 MOBOCO INC. : : if 
INQUIRE FOR OUR CATALOGUE CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c 
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The grandeur and elegance 
of the Old World. 
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Large scale tapestries, life size bronze figures, ornate desks and 
chests in rich woods, marquetry and ormolu trim as beautiful, if not 
more so, than the originals. Faithful replicas of 17th and 18th century 
furnishings destined to become tomorrow’s heirlooms. Part of our 
distinctive Connoisseur Collection. 

These lovely pieces are truly representative of the impressive home 
furnishings and design accents that have earned us an unique repu- 
tation in the Southland. Through dedication and careful selection we 
have amassed the most comprehensive inventory of Old World home 
furnishings available today. 

You are invited to visit our store and see this outstanding collection. 
Talk with our experienced staff. Let them help you design an interior 
that enhances your contemporary lifestyle yet reflects the grandeur 
of yesterday. 


AY LOR’S> 


ins Van. Neu yes 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm., Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercharge, Credit Terms. 






Hanson Art Galleries is proud to announce the release of two new signed, 
limited edition serigraphs by the world renowned artist Joanna Zjawinska. 


“Startled” is Joanna’s third limited edition seri- 
graph (image size 24’x36’). It is elegant and 
fascinating with its sophisticated color scheme and 
strong composition. The woman on the left is 
beautifully rendered with delicate facial features, 
soft auburn hair and a suggestion of lace on her 
exquisite gown and gloved hands. She is a striking 
contrast to the anonymity of the monochromatic 
male figiire with his face and identity hidden from 
the viewer. We are drawn into the plot before we know 
it, and how it develops depends upon what we create. 



















In ber latest serigraph, ‘‘Autumn Sonata’’, (image 
‘size 27"’ x 36”), Joanna Zjawinska creates an 
‘intensely personal scene that sparks our imagi- 
nation with its subtle mystery. Rich, shimmering 
jearth colors envelop two intriguing figures on a 
flowered hillside. One figure, in bold red attire, 
‘communicates a youthful directness as she gazes out 
t the viewer. In contrast, the woman on the left, 
idressed in cool violet and black, appears more sophis- 
\ticated and worldly. Together, they invite us to share 
in the serenity and beauty of their autumn afternoon. 





Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Call Toll Free 800-432-5427 





ART GALLERIES 


San Francisco Sausalito Carmel Los Angeles New Orleans 





Corporate Office © 591 Redwood Highway, Suite 1100, Mill Valley, CA 94941 © (415) 381-6557 
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Pa] 
Full Design Services Available. 


\ 


_ Full Back Dining Room Chair Upholstered in 
Goat Skin With Silk Inlays. 
<polstered in Visions, by Cathy Karen. 


ry 
sil Inc, a unique custom design 


| (218) 278-9142 


{A COLLECTION 


Great anti Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


French File Cabinet-Walnut, $4,500, circa 1875 
English Occasional Table—Rosewood, $1,200, circa 1905 
English Silver Chest—Brass & Walnut, $2,900, circa 1850 

French Long Case Clock—Oak, $9,500, inscribed 1823 


SUPPLIERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST 
HOMES, OFFICE SUITES AND 
INTIMATE HOTELS | 


Full Carpentry and 
Fabric Workshops to Suit 


By Direct Import 
From Europe and The Americas 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


_ — NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 













THIS FINE SILK HERIZ RUG 
IS ONE OF THREE THOUSAND 
REASONS TO VISIT ~ : 












WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BROCHURE OF 
ORIENTAL RUG 
MASTERPIECES 
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SILK HERIZ RUG 8' x 11’ , pF 
‘ . : “ Re 
The Source for Excellen 
J. H. Minassian & Co. Si 
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einOfientalRugs 
nce 1905 in'Los Angeles > no eae ae Bie 
Our Only'Location..» 401 SOUTH VERMONT CA 90020 TEL (213) 883-1397 
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GENEVE 


A fine watch has a way of defying the passage 
of time .. . From the graceful lines, the 
carefully matched diamonds to the 
technology of the Golden Shadow Quartz 
movement. 

Universal Geneve’s masterful styling includes 
both our “Venise Collection” from 325.00 to 
the “Splendide Diamond Collection” up to 
8,500.00. 

See the extensive Universal Geneve 
Collection at these fine stores. 


Cfrubitis s Sen 


_ Sacramento’s Fine Jewelry & Gift House 


3332 El Camino Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95825 
(916) 487-7853 


1001 K Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 442-9081 


ER SAWYER 


JEWELERS 


638 Fourth Street 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
(707) 546-0372 


MEMBERS 
AMERICAN GEM 
SOCIETY 





C RNIA COLLECTION 










HALLORAN & SONS, LTD: 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & 1IOTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 
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design project or home. Simple 
step-by-step procedures for ‘ 
beautiful hand-painted finishes. — 
For architects, designers, paint- 
ers, furniture finishers or the do- 
it-yourselfer. Includes all formulas 
and techniques. 


e Silk Striae 

e Early American Striae 

e French Brush~ 

e Suede Glaze 

e Stone Finish 

e Fantasy Marble 

e Mediterranean Villa Glaze 


Send $59.99 to: 


SUN PALACE PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 885273 
_ San Francisco, CA 94188-5273 





O MasterCard Quantity Acct#o0-+-_-_——Ss Expires 
OO VISA Name 

© Check Address 

© Money Order City/State/Zip 


(BETA or O VHS Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
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ALLA iDYZ LS LG) ate) av! 


“... Regardless of where he paints and what 
composition he uses, Dzigurski is 
always the poet of the sea.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 
BERNARD WYNNE 


. By the time Wynne was 30 years old, 
1e was listed in Who’s Who in American Art.” 


PALM SPRINGS LIFE 





ES Sa a al 


Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, 
Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague Dawson, Mirich, 


Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, 


Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Gravina, Andre Balyon, 
Paul Moon, William Slaughter, Bernard Wynne, 
Richard Danskin, James Verdugo, Robert Wood, 

Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxwell Brice, Richard Zolan, 
Neil Boyle, Sikorski, Philip White, Martha Gilman, 
_ John Haskins, Fritz Goosen, Maxfield Parrish. 











24" x 36" Oil 








30" x 40" Oil 
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A Stunning Collection 
of Se iscape/Landscape Art 
This Month In Carmel 





Alexander Dzigurski—One Man Show 
— Champagne Reception — 
Saturday, November 9, 5-9 p.m. 
(Artist will be present) 

* 

Bernard Wynne—One Man Show 
— Champagne Reception — 
Saturday, November 23, 5-9 p.m. 
(Artist will be present) 
ss 


~~ 


Call For Your Personal Invitation 
x 


Complimentary color brochures 
available upon request 


Full Color Catalogue $15.00 
(64 Pages, 48 Artists Featured) 


Sculpture by: 
Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, 
Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, 
Charles Russel, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moigniez, 
Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser. 


INC. 


alleries | 





For The Ultimate ae In Fine Art 







West coast’s largest—Representing over 70 renaxmncd artists pas ; 
CARMEL— in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth * P.O. Box 5687, Carmnel-By-The-Seai CA 93921. 
(408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 
(ATTLE—1514 5th Ave., Seattle, WA 98101 * (206) 622-6644, WA Only 1-800-622-ARTS, National 1-800-24 ARTS 






























































of success in a 


place that reflects ™ 


your ‘uncompromising. spirit. 
Kaanapali Alii, Maui's finest 
beachfront condominium, 


_is offering select one- and 


two-bedroom units for 
purchase. Amenities are 


abundant and exquisite. 


"tn Geir Bales Center. Yiocatid 
on the beach between the 


Marriott and the Maui Surf 
. Sales Center Open Daily 


‘ Sam. - 6p.m. Prices 
from $316,000. Courtesy 


to brokers. 


i RAaNaAg ALII * MAUI 
De Your Place in Paradise 


Sales 


beta John E. Wilson, Principal Broker 
: ~ oNshe Kai Drive * Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 
ae (808) YEE CS at. 00)) 367-6090 Ext. 7681 


For brochure and 
further information 
write: Jack Buckley 








21 Davis Hall 
Kingston, RI 02881 








University of Rhode Island 


Telephone: (401) 792-2296 





JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 


Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 





At boat and yacht donations 


The URI Foundation is seeking power and sail 
boats to aid in expanding and maintaining 
instructional, recreational and competitive 

programs at the University. 


The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation 
program is clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the I.R.S. as a reputable 
foundation benefiting University programs. 


Donations to the URI Foundation are tax 
deductible according to schedules established 
under tax regulations. Expert legal and tax 
consultation is available for conference with the 
prospective donor and/or his/her attorney, 


financial advisor, or broker. . © 
¢ Recognized internationally for its support of « . 


ocean management and marine related activities. 
Your gift can aid needy students through the 
support of a designated program of your choice. 


URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 















THERE'S A NEW WAY 
TOENJOY THIS OFFICE | 


TS 


Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you 
can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully 
coordinated antique office setting for a small 
monthly charge. 

We've acquired the largest and choicest 
collection of antique office furniture ever 
assembled. Over 5,000 hand picked 
museum quality pieces. 


UQUARI 


5 ie 





EIT. 


Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 
everything else for your office: conference tables, 
leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 
nificent residential selection. 

All pieces are faultlessly restored in 

our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
block long warehouse today. Bring your 
decorator or use ours. 





“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION c35 












CONRAD -——si—_- 


original sunshades and suma weaves. 
Custom handwoven from natural fibers for 
window and wall coverings. 
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Furniture @ Paintings e Clocks © Bronzes CONRAD — BrReENTATNS AN | 
pice Dee IMPORTS incu or 


























INCORPORATED 
: MINNEAPOLIS / NEW YORK 
Open Daily 10-5 (7 14) 494-4820 575 TENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND 
{ SAN FRANCISCO, CA 9 SAN FRANCISCO / SEATTLE / TROY 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach ane “103, SAN FRANCISCO 5 





rN full color brochure of our stunning 
collection of area rugs, antiques and 
flat weaves is available upon re- 
quest. Beginning March \st 
our new address will be: ° 











LOS ANGELES (MAIN OFFICE) 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 
(213) 650-2000 


We've Movec 
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sPereretensis EEE TESS 
"EQUATION SOLEIL’ 


BY GIRARD-PERREGAUX. 
THE ENTIRE HARMONY OF 
TIME IN YOUR WATCH. 


AND YOU KNOW 
WHO CREATED IT. 









No 22464 
Le Chronom6trier 
responsable 








There is a Particular har- 
mony in the motion of the sun, earth 
and moon which determines the 
course of time. There is a special fas- 
Cination in it — for those who feel 
it. This harmony is in the “Equation 
Soleil” which beautifully shows the 
Passing of the hours. days and 
months, the signs of the Zodiac 
and the changing of the seasons. 
This unique precision and 
incomparable finish Can only come 
from Girard-Perregaux, a watch- 
maker Producing all its own move- 
ments since 1791. Take a look at the 
back of your “Equation” and you will 
see the extraordinary Craftsmanship. 
And, with every Girard- 
Perregaux, you know there is some- 
one who cares as much about your 
watch as you do: the man who cre- 
ated it. His name is on a plaque 
which accompanies each watch. 





Girard-Perregaux watches range 
from $1,200 to $30,000. 


CF) 


| GIRARD-PERREGAUX | 
Los E, Aronomelstons 


Fiykr LCi 
x SH, Y0lPe 


Los Angeles « San Francisco e Chicago * Phoenix « Seattle 
Beverly Hills * La Jolla « Palm Springs * Carmel « South Coast Plaza 











a ast Highway, Hermosa Beach, California 90254 (213) 376-3448 
1 pier! San Francisco, feteliieliileme OkRC ih) moyren Le) 






all or write for Tey ceaneniealeeculel(-nelare| fase life lifela) estimates. 
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BLEROK 


Chocolat Jobler 
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Pure Swiss milk chocolate with toasted almonds and honey nougat. 























\.- HERITAGE 


Sr 
NG 


“ ce wa Miving Leacdilion. 


eS 6 tee From the Upholstery collection by Heritage. 
me of the authorized dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447-0890. 


An authorized dealer is your assurance of consistently fine quality and service. - 


Sade @ 1983 % Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc. 
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clear polyester finishes. 


vite you to visit your 


For a Circa 1990 brochure please 
t. A125, 


tile designs we in 


étagéres are from Henredon’s Circa 1990—a bedroom 


To see these versa 
authorized Henredon dealer. 


and wall storage collection featuring deep, 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dep 


Brass and glass 


Morganton 


For those who value excellence 





Henredon 
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Pom doing my hristmas shopping 


Americanstyle at 
—_ 


Berd & Taylor always knows what my favorite people want 
and that makes getting ready for my special holiday easy as pie. 
eae 


Ber eryone loves to open the beautiful Lord & Taylor gift boxes 
with the American Beauty rose. I love to watch their faces 
Asa nit Julia’s, little Ben's, Alex's, elegant Marnie, ess, 


all of them are wreathed in smiles on Christmas morning. 


Liord & Taylor's tradition of good taste and good manners 
makes shopping Americanstyle a Christmas gift fo mie; Eo'o,: 
With time to join in the happy holiday festivities at all forty-four 
Lord & Taylor stores. (You're bound to find one close to you.) 


om Lord & Taylor, and from me, /99 


the merriest Christmas Americanstyle 
St F 
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92 Lofty Notions 
High Style in a New York Pied-a-Terre 
Interior Design by Bob Patino and Vicente Wolf 
Text by Marc Kristal/Photography by Peter Vitale 
Q8 Harmony in Counterpoint 
A Paris Duet for Katia and Marielle Labéque 
Interior Design by Geneviéve Desoeuvres 
Text by John Julius Norwich/Photography by Derry Moore 





110 Executive Order 
The Tennessee Residence of Governor and Mrs. Lamar Alexander 
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John and Frances Bowes’s San Francisco Address 
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140 _ Architecture: Frank Lloyd Wright 
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Text by Nancie Sheffield/Photography by Derry Moore 
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MONTBLANC 
THE ART OF Rr aiNG 


MASTERPIECE 


(Known the world over as “Meisterstuck”) 


— the pride of the MONTBLANC Collection — is probably 
the most famous writing instrument of our times. Representing 
the best in design, it combines technical excellence and 
perfect styling — from the piston-filling system to the 14 carat 
gold nib and the gold-plated fittings. 
MONTBLANC MEISTERSTUCK - a classic of the future. 
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Lavar Kerman (partial view) Tabriz (partial view) Serapi (partial view) 
166” x 10’ circa 1870 16’6” x 11’ circa 1860 14’ x 115” circa 1870 


Antique, Semi-Antique 
& Fine New Rugs for the 
discriminating 


Offering rugs of enduring 
value and beauty has been 
our tradition for years. 


Please contact us at: 


Fred Moheban Rug (Co. 


ee cided 295 Fifth Avenue, 6th Floor | 
Oushak (partial view) New York, N.Y. 10016 Amirtsar (partial view) 
13’ x 9°3” circa 1890 (212) 725-2076 12’3” x 9’ circa 1890 


Silk Heriz 
5’8” x 3’9” circa 1960 5’9” x 4’7” circa 1860 . 
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DUTCH 5272 SIDE/ARMCHAIR 
"William" Optional Inlay on Walnut Burl 





FRENCH 5459 GRAND WRITING DESK 
Inlaid Rosewoods - Ormolu Mountings 





FRENCH 5531 VETRINE CREDENZA 
Exotic Inlays on Walnut Burl - Marble Top 


to the trade 
write for our complementary brochure 


COLOMBO STILE 
USA ING. 


565 MILLBURN AVENUE 
SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY 07078 
(201) 376-5637 





visit our decorator 
showroom at 


NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER 
200 Lexington Avenue 


Suite 1009 - Tel: (212) 683-3771 





shown at BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS: 
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LETTERS FROM UREADBERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Although it was interesting to see the 
home in Singapore in your August 
Architecture feature, I found Charles 
Moore's “box” design a bit puzzling. 
The blurred divisions between rooms 
left me confused. And even after dili- 
gently studying the photographs and 
the axonometric drawing, I couldn’t 
quite figure out what the house really 
looked like. I guess I prefer a slightly 
more traditional approach to the de- 
sign of living arrangements. 
Mary Lou Barkins 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Years ago I was fortunate enough to 
spend some time living in Singapore. 
That city, with its bustle and vitality, 
has seemed a second home to me ever 
since. The one thing I could never get 
used to, however, was the gloominess 
of the buildings. In trying to escape 
the oppressive heat, the city’s inhab- 
itants are driven to live in tiny, dark 
boxes. So I was delighted to see in 
your August Architecture feature the 


type of house I’d always envisioned 


as perfect for Singapore: full of light 
and air, welcoming the best parts of 
nature indoors. My congratulations 
to Moore Ruble Yudell for having the 
imagination to create a house that re- 
flects the warmth of Singapore’s peo- 
ple rather than the heat of its sun. 
Felix Groveland 
Dallas, Texas 


Your feature about Tommy Tune 
(“Two-Part Harmony,”August 1985) 
was excellent, and I liked seeing both 
his city and beach homes. I thought 
the Fire Island house was especially 
lovely, but was disappointed not to 
see more about the architecture and 
the special modifications made in 


the design to accommodate Tune’s 


height. As an amateur builder who 

happens to be 6’5”, I am always 
interested in such details. 

John Lanshire 

Miami, Florida 


I truly enjoyed your feature about 
Tommy Tune’s homes in Manhattan 
and Fire Island (August 1985). It is 
always interesting to catch a glimpse 
of the private domain of a celebrity, 
and my great regard for Mr. Tune’s 
imaginative talent made this peek 
even more intriguing. Your photo- 
graphs gave me a real sense of the 
warmth of his homes and your de- | 
lightful text seemed to overflow with 
his humor and charm. After reading 
the article, I felt as though I had had a 
personal introduction to the indomi- © 
table Mr. Tune through your Ress ) 
What a treat. Thank you. 
Sally Kimball. 
San Francisco, California 


As a longtime admirer of Malcolm 
Muggeridge, I was pleased to see his 
byline in your August Guest Speaker 
column. It is gratifying to find a per- 
sonal favorite included among your 
distinguished contributors. As al- 
ways, his comments were stimulat- 
ing and quite true. The awe-inspiring 
grandeur of masterpieces like Char- 
tres Cathedral seems sadly absent 
from even the most imposing mod- 
ern buildings. Perhaps our depen- 
dence on technology drains us of the 
faith in humanity necessary to con- 
ceive monuments of this kind. 
Charles M. Newton 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Reading Malcolm Muggeridge’s com- 
ments about architecture (Guest 
Speaker, August 1985), I was im- 
pressed by his cleverness, but I dis- 
agreed with his remarks about the . 
United States. I think the “faith” he - 
misses in American buildings can be 
seen in the countless towns and cities . 
carved out of the wilderness by 
American homesteaders. Their legacy 
may not be grand but, in my opinion, 
the spirit that inspired them endures. 
Lee Beth Cobb 

Independence, Missouri 
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You've never seen a Seville like 
itp lice eXsi (0) (oem Balomeli(e)acrep 
smooth-flowing design looks 
invitingly contemporary, yet its 
understated elegance remains 
strictly Seville. 

On the road, the 1986 Seville 
handles magnificently. Trim, 
taut, and responsive. Without 
sacrificing the luxury you expect 
from the ultimate Cadillac. 

Behind the real American 
McUaleieaceianlaatsemiaricaelaarcialt 
panel lives an electronics system 
so advanced it was inconceiv- 
able a few short years ago. Tech- 
fae) (oy:avmarela elim relm (rea) (e) (0)24 a 
sake, but technology designed . 
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Announcing the 1986 Seville. 
The new essence of elegance. 











romeelaleaielelcom om volelmelmhulars4 
comfort. 

An especially revealing way to 
appreciate the 1986 Seville is to 
Savre\Vmcaromelenucelere-laccialecelamce 
detail. The fit. The finish. 

The smooth flow of one design 
plane into the next. The 
precision of the electronic . 
instrumentation. The quality of 
Seville is backed by a 4-year/ 
50,000-mile limited warranty. In 
some cases, a deductible applies. 
Nacmeleime (sel omelmeaclice 

Destined to become another 
American classic, the 1986 
Seville. The perfect combination 
of luxury and technology. 
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My latest list 
of what I like and dont like 


so much about women. 


My likes. 
























My dislikes. 


1. A woman whose best 


. Awoman who tells you 
friend is a man. 


verything. As soon as 
rou've met her. 


'. Who can’t go to the 
novies by herself. 


1 2. A woman who loves 
my dogs that are bigger 
= than cats. 


3. Who enjoys getting 
dressed for dinner. 
At home. 


t. Who uses a pencil to 4. Who sings, loud, even 
ial the phone. though she’s tone deaf. 
). Who reads book 5. A woman who gets 


mad. And isn’t afraid to 
say SO. 


eviews. Instead of books. 


6. A woman who sends a 
man flowers, just because 
it’s raining. 

7. Who doesn’t think it’s 
extravagant to buy two 
bottles of perfume at once. 
Mine, of course. 


7 Who thinks it’s extrava- 
vant to buy two bottles of 
erfume at once. 


Bill Blass Perfume. 
At the Ultima II counter. 


Marshall Field’s 
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Next month we look forward to publish- 
ing a special issue devoted entirely to in- 
ternational design. From France, Italy 
and Spain to Greece, Japan and Tunisia, 
the January Architectural Digest will 
present an unusually exciting spectrum 
of cultures and personalities. Among the 
highlights of the issue are a visit with 
Pierre Trudeau in his Art Déco house in 
Montreal and Peter Quennell’s feature 
on Winfield House, the official residence 
of the United States Ambassador in Lon- 
don. I should also mention Irish author 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Mr. and Mrs. Rex Harrison 

From King Henry VIII to Professor 
Henry Higgins, Rex Harrison has cre- 
ated lasting impressions on stage and 
screen. And in the Manhattan apart- 
ment he shares with his wife, Mercia, 
the accomplished actor—who re- 
cently delighted Broadway audiences 
in the revival of Aren't We All? with 
costar and close friend Claudette Col- 
bert—is busy creating lasting impres- 
sions, too, this time on canvas. In fact, 
he is so involved with painting that 
his wife asked Keith Irvine and Sam 
Blount of the New York firm Irvine & 
Fleming to transform a formal dining 
room—with abundant light and 
splendid East River views—into Mr. 
Harrison’s private studio. Through- 
out, the designers have imbued the 
interiors with a decidedly British fla- 
vor (Irvine, who is Scottish born, 
studied at London’s Royal College of 
Art and assisted the late John Fowler 
before moving to America), creating 
a calm and comfortable urban retreat 
befitting an eminent Englishman 
abroad. See page 84. 


HARRY BENSON 
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Rex Harrison 

Mercia Harrison 
Bob Patino 

Vicente Wolf 


Keith Irvine 


Sam Blount 


Katia and 


Marielle Labéque 








Molly Keane‘s wonderful account of life 
in her cottage above Ardmore Bay. It is, 
after all, the endless variations of per-. 
sonality and culture that lend design 
its inexhaustible vitality. With the Janu- 
ary issue we hope to convey some of 
the vitality and diversity we've found 
around the world today. 


Editor-in-Chief 





Lofty Notions 
When we last featured the work of 
Bob Patino and Vicente Wolf a few 
years ago, the young New York de- 
signers were achieving dramatic re- 
sults with their minimalist interiors. 
“We will always be referred to as 
contemporary designers,” remarks 
Patino, “but recently we’ve begun in- 
cluding some traditional references in 
our work.” Nevertheless, the part- 
ners remain firmly grounded in the 
present and have branched out into 
other areas of design. Currently the 
designers are creating a tableware 
line for the Tokyo-based company 
Sasaki, which will feature everything 
from flatware and china to trays and 
vases. See page 92. 
‘Harmony in Counterpoint 
The careers of French duo-pianists 
Katia and Marielle Labéque, whose 
Paris apartments we show this . 
month, have been rising rapidly - 
since 1981. That was the year their 
album featuring the original duo- . 
piano versions of George Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and Concerto in F 
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continued on page 18 
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, other Tea Sets 


rice as Shown $27,700. 


set and tray from the e3 





g of history into your home...en 


ervey Moan 
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Buccellati. Complete Tea Serv 
For information write or call 1-800- 


heritage with a sterling tea 
from $2,700. 


Bring a servin 


THE NEW AGE OF ELEGANCE... 


BUCCELLATI. 
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| ~ The sea. The ancient Greeks stole Mom wZolcok Colm lem barel environ 
And to them it was the epitome of all that surrounded them. 
A timeless beauty. An elemental strength. 


Today, only one timepiece can capture that essence. 
In 18K gold and water resistant. Only one timepiece can 
wear that name. . 


Jean Lassale. Perhaps the most beautiful watch in the world. | JEAN LASSALE 


PPL: 








~ GRUNEWALD@ ADAMS ad 


_ Phoenix / Biltmore Fashion Park / 2468 E. Camelback Road | (602) 955-8450 | 
Tucson Me Fl. Con Center | (602) 327- 5747 | Foothills Mall (602) 742-6123 : } 
V/Keltaleca mela dale American Gem Society @, 
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NEW FROM PARIS. TURBULENT, SEDUCTIVE COLOURS FOR LIPS AND NAILS. 
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achieved international success. The 
late Ira Gershwin pronounced the sis- 
ters’ interpretation of Rhapsody the 
finest since his brother’s own, and 
gave them the composer’s rare two- 
piano score of An American in Paris to 
perform; it became a highlight of the 
Labéques’ American tour last sum- 
mer. But the sisters’ harmonious per- 
formances were not always so. “As 
children we couldn’t stand playing 
together,” recalls Katia. ‘We liked to 
fight instead.” See page 98. 


Executive Order 

Tennessee’s Governor Lamar Alexan- 
der and his wife, Honey, have resided 
in the executive mansion in Nashville 
since 1978, when Lamar Alexander 
won the first of his two consecutive 
four-year terms, the only governor in 
Tennessee history to do so. The gov- 
ernor’s mansion itself has contributed 
significantly to Nashville’s history, 
in a very different way. The 15,000- 
square-foot home was built by the 
founder of an insurance company. To 
publicize itself, that company pur- 
chased a radio station, and to encour- 
age people to listen it inaugurated 
a program called the “Grand Ole 
Opry.” The show became an instant 
national success, earning Nashville 
its reputation as the capital of country 
music. See page 110. 


Along the Presidio 

Bringing a 1909 house into step with 
1985 is not an easy feat. But then de- 
signer Michael Taylor has built his 
career on challenge, not expediency. 
The San Francisco residence of John 
and Frances Bowes required him to 
update a home already considered by 
many to be a masterpiece. The work 
of renowned Bay Area architect Ber- 
nard Maybeck, the narrow, shingle- 
sheathed house is replete with many 
of the master’s touches—redwood 
paneling, a huge living room hearth— 
and a few 1909-era drawbacks, such 
as a small bath and tiny tub. “I love 
this house madly, except while tak- 
ing a bath with my knees sticking out 


TONY SOLURI 


TONY SOLURI 


Governor Lamar 
Alexander 
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Giovanni Guiso 


in the cold,” says Frances Bowes. 
While respecting the existing interi- 
ors, Taylor enhanced them with a 
few hallmarks of his own. And this 
month we are very pleased that the 
work of two such notable northern 
Californians is presented by yet an- 
other: San Francisco columnist Herb 
Caen. See page 118. ; 
The Collectors: 
Command Performances 
“The passion for the theater has been 
in me since childhood,” says Signor 
Giovanni Guiso. “Of all my toys, I | 
always preferred my miniature 
theaters, especially the one with por- 
celain marionettes depicting the char- . 
acters of Il Trovatore.” Signor Guiso’s 
passion, like his collection, has grown 
over the years. In fact, his sixteenth- 
century villa outside Siena contains 
nearly thirty miniature theaters. With 
the help of his friends, the collector 
recreates passages from the world’s 
great operas on these diminutive 
stages. And during outdoor perfor- 
mances, nature provides its own the- 
atrical effects in the form of lightning 
bugs and butterflies. “As soon as the 
curtain rises, we all feel an ancient 
ritual has begun,” Signor Guiso says. 
“And we live the same emotions that 
vibrate in large theaters.” See page 126. 


Gardens: 

Sutton Park 

While England’s damp climate may 
not be to everyone’s liking, it is a con- 
stant blessing to the country’s many 
dedicated gardeners. Nancie Shef- 
field, for one, learned to garden liter- 
ally at her mother’s knee. That early 
education later proved invaluable 
when she and her husband, the late 
Major Reginald Sheffield, purchased 
Sutton Park more than two decades ' 
ago. The Yorkshire estate’s eigh- 
teenth-century Georgian home con- _ 
tains many of the furnishings that — 
once decorated Buckingham House, 
which later became part of Bucking- 
ham Palace. But it is Sutton Park’s 
celebrated grounds, created by the 








continued on page 22 
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ASSISTANT. 











WHY IT’S BEST TO GIVE OR GET A CUISINART’ FOOD PROCESSOR. 


Imagine never having 
; to slice another tomato by 
| hand. Or grate a carrot 
or knuckle. Or chop an 
onion and cry. 
Imagine never 
again having 
to spend 
hours knead- 
ing batch 
after batch 
of bread 
dough. Or 
mixing cake 
batter. Or 
chopping meat. 
Imagine 
getting out of the 
kitchen faster and 
food coming out better 
as a result. 
| That is what you are giving when 
}OU give Someone a Cuisinart food pro- 
lessor. And that is just the start. 













YOU WILL USE IT FOR 
EVERYTHING. 
BECAUSE IT DOES 
EVERYTHING. 


A Cuisinart food processor makes 
iomplicated preparations easy, and easy 

ones even easier. 

It can save 




















OUC-7 SUPER PRO 


5 BEFORE USING. 


up to 90% of the time needed to perform 
many tedious tasks with lesser appli- 
ances. 

The Cuisinart DLC-7 Super Pro 
food processor can 
chop 2 pounds > 
of meat and flawlessly 
slice 2 ; 
pounds of "mm. ~~ 
tomatoes in less 
than 30 seconds. 
It can knead 
over 3 pounds of 
bread dough 
in less than 
3 minutes. In a single = 
batch, it kneaded 
enough dough 
for over two dozen 
of the hamburger rolls you 
see here and went on to 
make over 100 gingerbread > 


people without overheating 
or stalling. yy 
It will prepare 


chicken or tuna salad in seconds, 





cookies, pies, soufflés, dips, purees, 
casseroles and thousands of other 
\ dishes in no time at all. 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
CUISINART 
ADVANTAGES. 


With its easy-to-use Large 








~— : 


m® and for recipes for the dishes you see 
here, write: Cuisinarts, Inc., 411 (K) 

West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, 

CT 06830. 


hamburgers, french fries, stirfries, 





Feed Tube, the Cuisinart ZT 
food processor will ME en 
make whole slices go £3 
from foods as large 
as Idaho potatoes. ry 
The detachable- 
stem discs—the 
best on the market 
—not only perform 
beautifully and pre- 
cisely, they make 
storage fast and 
easy. 
The workhorse 
of a motor 
will never let Pa 
you down. A 
The ¢ 
Cuisinart food = }. 
processor Is ( eet 
truly the all-pur- 
pose kitchen 
appliance. It 
will do much 
more than any 
mixer, blender 
or food prepar- 
ation center. 
If you want to give a gift that 
will be used and used for every- 
thing, give a Cuisinart food 
processor. 














FOR 
MORE 
INFORMATION. 


¥ 





To learn more 
about all our food 

processors, the 
Cuisinart 
i Cooking Club, 


Cuisinart 
Food Processor 


For a store near you, call toll-free 
(800) 243-8540. 
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STAFF. 





















































































ls it really possible to make a 
Cuisinart food processor more useful 
than it already is? 

Yes. Yes. Yes. 


Imagine having one 

extremely skilled chef be- 
— come a kitchenful. That 
q is what it is like to have 
2 Cuisinart Optional 

Bs Attachments. The 
&3 added amount 
and variety of 
things a 
Cuisinart 


sor can do 
is astound- 
ing. 

DISCS. 
Make 






































lucent slices of 
cucumber. Thick, 
juicy slabs of tomato. 
Perfectly julienned 
vegetables, french fries and 
fine, lacy shreds of chocolate or cheese. 
Make slices of strawberries and kiwi fruit 








food proces- 


dime-thin, trans- 


WHY IT’S BEST TO GIVE OR GET A CUISINART 





just like those in the meringue shell 
pictured. All with just a few whirrs of the 
Cuisinart food processor. 

This is what a cook can accomplish 
with the Whole-In-One, a set of all our 
optional discs. (The set, available for each 
of our machines, offers a very consider- 
able savings compared to buying each 
disc separately, ) 





WHISK. 


No more toiling with a hand mixer 
or having to buy a separate electric mixer. 

The Cuisinart Whisk Attachment 
does it all and with better results. 
Mountains of whipped cream without 
effort. Fluffy mashed potatoes. Perfect 
beaten egg whites. 

In fact, the Cuisinart Whisk attach- 
ment produces egg whites so stiff and 








fine textured, meringues, like the one 
shown, require only half the usual 
amount of sugar! 


CITRUS JUICER. 


With the new Cuisinart Super 
Citrus Juicer Attachment, the Cuisinart 


I) 


COOKING 


FOOD PROCESSOR. | 





food processor makes electric juicers 
and hand juicers obsolete. 
And unlike other juicer attach- 
ments, which operate directly off the 
food processor motor at unproductively 
high rpm's, Cuisinart's Super Citrus 
Juicer Attachment employs a unique 
speed reducer. It rotates at the best 
speed for fast juicing, greatly reducing 
spatter and eliminating the danger of | 
bruising fingers. Plus it holds over 1% 
quarts of juice and the powerful DLC-7_ | 
motor can make more than 3 gallons of 
juice without overheating. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


To learn more about all of the 
optional attachments, the Cuisinart 
Cooking Club, as well as for recipes for 
the foods pictured, write: Cuisinarts, | 
Inc., 411 (K) West Putnam Ave., Greenwich 
CT 06830. 





= [| ? ; 
Cuisinart 
Optional Attachments 


For a store near you, call toll-free 
(800) 243-8540. 














YOUR COOKING 
ALLIES. 














We won't let a cook fail. 
We'll talk, demonstrate, in- 
form and encourage. 
We want whom- 
ever you give a 
Cuisinart food pro- 
cessor to, to use 
itand enjoy it to 
the absolute 
fullest. 
We want 
# to help. When 
our machine is 
in front of you, 
our whole com- 
pany is behind 
Ny} YOU. 
CUISINART 
COOKING 
CLUB. 
Every new owner of a 
Cuisinart food processor is given a free 
three month membership to the Cuisinart 
+! Cooking Club. 
Created to help everyone who cooks 
—| athome get the most from their 
machine, club benefits include a monthly 
newsletter, “The Cuisinart Cook,” full of 
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food processor techniques and recipes 


(including unusual ones such as the 
m high-fiber Whole Wheat 
Walnut Bread Ring and 
the Apple Gallette Tart 

pictured), as well as 
valuable discounts 

on mail order 

food products and 

other items. 
Club mem- 
bership is also a 
thoughtful gift 
for Someone 
who already 
owns a Cuisinart 
food processor. 
To send a gift mem- 
bership, write to us at 
the address below or 
call our toll-free number. 


TOLL-FREE NUMBER. 


Cuisinarts' toll-free number, 
800-243-8540, has just one purpose: to 
assist. We have 17 knowledgeable and 
friendly advisors to answer questions. 

Want to know how to adapt your 
favorite recipe to your model Cuisinart 
food processor? The best way to process 
a particular food? Curious about a 
certain Cuisinart accessory? 

Just call. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Cuisinarts regularly holds inform- 
ative demonstrations and cooking classes 
in stores around the country. Learn the 
latest food processor shortcuts. Pick up 
pointers on food preparation. See our 
new attachments. But mostly, we're 
there to help you discover just how easy 
it is to use a Cuisinart food processor and 
to witness how much you can accomplish 
with it. 











WARRANTY. 


The Cuisinart food processor comes 
with a warranty unsurpassed by any 
other brand of food processor. The ma- 
chine itself is fully warranteed for three 





years in normal home use. Principal 
motor parts have a limited warranty for 
an additional: twenty-seven years! 





FOR MORE 
INFORMATION. 

To learn more about the Cuisinart 
Cooking Club, about our magazine “The 
Pleasures of Cooking” and other publica- 
tions, and for recipes for the foods pictured, 
write: Cuisinarts, Inc.,411(K) West Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, CT 06830. 


Cuisinart 
Food Processor 


For a store near you, call toll-free 
(800) 243-8540. 
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masterful Capability Brown, that 
have absorbed and inspired Mrs. 
Sheffield over the years. Feeling wa- 
ter to be the only element lacking in 
the parkland’s original plan, she 
complemented Capability Brown’s 
two terraces with a third of her own 
design, highlighted by a large lily 
pond. See page 148. 


Starting Over 

“I found myself really enjoying the 
experience of teaming up with a per- 
son who knew what she wanted,” 
says Melvin Dwork of his work on 
the Manhattan apartment we feature 
this month. What his client didn’t 
want—namely the French furniture 
she had lived with for years—also 
suited the designer. Yet the home’s 
dramatic change of décor was not 
achieved without some initial trepi- 
dation on the part of Dwork’s client. 
“In the beginning we used to play a 
game,” he recalls. “I’d suggest that 
we remove certain things, and the 
next morning they would be back 
again. The process repeated itself 
until we reached a compromise.” 
Among the contemporary furnish- 
ings that now fill the uncluttered, 
flexible interiors is a black lacquer 
and glass dining table that will be in- 
cluded in Dwork’s upcoming furni- 
ture collection—the first for the 
designer. See page 160. 


Social Graces 

Although Connie Wald’s world is 
closely connected to Hollywood, it is 
removed from the hectic pace that 
characterizes much of the town. The 
wife of the late Jerry Wald, who 
produced such films as Key Largo, 
Johnny Belinda and Mildred Pierce, she 
has imbued her home with a conge- 
nial warmth and love of people. In- 
deed, Connie Wald’s friends and 
family often fill her house to attend 
her lively and legendary dinners. It 
was here, for instance, that Jimmy 
Stewart’s seventieth birthday party 
was interrupted by the appearance of 
a large white rabbit that bore a re- 
markable resemblance to the actor's 


continued from page 18 
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onetime cinematic costar Harvey. , 
Upon closer inspection, the guest 

turned out to be an even more famil- 

iar presence: Inside the costume was 

Stewart’s daughter Kelly, who had 

secretly arrived from England at Mrs: 

Wald’s invitation. See page 164. 


In Art’s Sway. 
When the newly married Baroness 
Gabriela van Zuylen moved into her 
Paris apartment, she and her hus- 
band had no furniture of their own. 
“My first bed was one that Coco 
Chanel had lent to the family,” the 
baroness recalls. “It was ravishing, 
but it had an annoying tendency to | 
collapse. After my husband and I | 
found ourselves flat on the floor | 
once too often, we exiled Mlle* 
Chanel’s dangerous contraption 
without further ado.” Yet the baron- 
ess’s dissatisfaction with her sur- 
roundings ceased only after she 
enlisted the aid of Fran¢gois Catroux. 
The Paris designer’s considered ap- 
proach was geared to the home’s 
architecture as well as to two of 
Gabriela van Zuylen’s favorite 
things: her stimulating dinner par- 
ties and her collection of twen- 
tieth-century art. See page 172. 


Refined Continuity 
The always enthusiastic Mario Buatta 
has a reason to feel even more ebul- 
lient than usual. The designer— . 
whose redecoration of a Sutton Place 
triplex is featured in this issue—has 
just begun a very special project: the 
interior renovation of Washington, 
D.C.’s Blair House. The historic 
home, built in 1824, was named for 
Francis Preston Blair, a newspaper 
owner and unofficial adviser to An- 
drew Jackson. It now serves as the. 
president's official guesthouse for vis- 
iting dignitaries. While Buatta esti- 
mates the refurbishing of Blair House. 
will take from two to three years, the 
designer recently reduced at least one 
time-consuming aspect of his profes- 
sion—the search for fabrics. He has 
created a line of English-inspired 
chintzes for Fabriyaz. See page 178.0 
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Federico del Campo (Peruvian, j9th h century). The Piazza and Basilica of San Marco in Venice. 
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LOS ANGELES 
Avery Boardman Ltd. 
Pacific Design Center, Space 365 
8687 Melrose Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 - 
(213) 659-1660 
9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


5:00 Monday thru Friday 


Karl Mann Chicago, 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 312-670-3640 
<) Peter Mandel, 180 N.E. 39th Street, Miami, Fl 305-573-0600 
~ Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas, TX 214-698-0226 
sit : Met Brochure on Letterhead Request 
-. 164 Page Color Catalogue and Price List—$35.00 Credited 
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echnics lets you take control 
an audio/video empire. 


“pt tast Video good enough for Technics audio. Integrated into one 
~~ remarkable audio/video system of astonishing capabilities and 

breathtaking performance. 

It’s. a Technics 26-inch (measured diagonally) color TV are lalicelyA 


receiver. A Technics VHS Hi-Fi video cassette recorder. An NASA 


stereo tuner/pre-amp with stereo TV sound:* Power amplifier. Linear 


tracking turntable. Auto-reverse cassette deck. A pair of three-way 


speakers. Even an optional compact disc player. 
. . Its unified wireless remote lets you control this technological empire 
/ from across the room. The remote has its own LCD readout to show 
. you precisely what function you've selected. So you can create an 
audio experience. A video experience. Or a fe) avavel[alemelm calm Auner 
It’s the audio/video empire that puts you in complete control. The 


experience is unforgettable. The name Is Technics. 


Technics 
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Receive a FREE case of 10 Panasonic Wie Hi-Fi T-120 video cassettes | es 
from Technics, with the purchase of AudioVision by Technics between 
Oct. 15 and Dec. 31, 1985. (See participating dealers for details.) A 


| 
* Stereo TV sound where available. TV picture simulated. | 
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UEST SPEAKER: JORINGB Ais 


The House That Got Away 


I lost my house, but that was no disaster. 
—Elizabeth Bishop, “One Art” 


MY WIFE AND I divide our days be- 
tween two small houses: one in the 
city of Baltimore, where we teach and 
I write; the other on a tributary of 
Chesapeake Bay. Both are modest, 
comfortable, soundly constructed 
buildings, unexceptional but ade- 
quate to our purposes. 

With neither are we in love. 

Bedouin, itinerant preachers and 
foreign service personnel know that 
it is not always necessary to love your 
fixed dwelling place, or even to have 
one, in order to be reasonably satis- 
fied with your life. Same goes for 
your spouse: It may suffice not to dis- 
like him/her if other areas of your life 
are gratifying enough. But if by tem- 
perament and circumstance you have 
an established house, spouse, or both, 
how much richer you are if you truly 
love them! The Barths of Baltimore 
and Langford Creek regard them- 
selves as blessed in their marriage— 
but it is our misfortune to love the 
House That Got Away. Moreover, to 
love it still, at least as much as we did 
the day we lost it, back in 1973: a mis- 
calculation for which we bid to re- 
main forever unconsoled. 

Like many people, I have lost other 
houses I’ve loved, in other lives. Back 
in the Eisenhower days, as a young 
husband, new father, debutant novel- 
ist and virgin homeowner living in a 
jerry-built country cottage with 
which I was not displeased, I lusted 
for some seasons after a certain 
squared-log cabin on a wooded Penn- 
sylvania mountainside nearby. It was 
owned by an artist-colleague whom 
my then wife and I befriended in less 
than complete good faith, hoping 
somehow, someday, to talk the chap 
into selling us that cabin. And by 











PHOTOGRAPHY: PING AMRANAND 


golly, we almost did—but didn’t 
quite, and just a few years and a cou- 
ple of houses after, we wondered 
how we could ever have found that 
poky little cabin so enchanting. Sev- 
eral novels later, | came within an ace 
of owning a jim-dandy vacation re- 
treat on a pond in upstate New York, 
but at the last moment the seller 
changed her mind and broke my 
heart. I wound up with a cottage on 
Chautauqua Lake instead, from 
which, among other pleasures, one 
could sail to the opera as if in Sydney, 
Australia, and I thanked my lucky 
stars I hadn’t got what had so lately 
been my heart’s desire. 

So normally it goes, when we are 
young and upwardly mobile. 

Ah, but the Northway house, the 
Northway house in the Guilford 
neighborhood of Baltimore! Losing 
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“Not only architects understand that the buildings we live in flavor our 
lives,” writes John Barth. The author of The Sot-Weed Factor, Giles Goat-Boy and Letters 
considers what might have been had a certain house not eluded him years ago. 
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that one was and remains something 
else again. For one thing, as some- 
times happens, we were a new “we”: 
newly married /remarried, beginning 
a new life together with new jobs ina 
new old city, at or near our profes- 
sional primes. We had been renting 
houses in Boston and Buffalo; this 
would be our first house, and with 
my children now grown, we craved 
and could afford something special. 
All the more so because 1973 was per- 
haps the last year in local real estate 
history when remarkable houses 
were to be had for remarkably low 
prices. The Northway house was ad- 
vertised at what now seems a token. 
Two years later it would have fetched 
twice the price had it been for sale. 
Today, with affluent refugees fro 
Washington escalating the market, i 
would go for three or four times that. 

The main thing, though, is that 
this extraordinary, once-in-a-lifetime 
bargain was also an extraordinar 
beauty: A 1930ish brick-and-slate 
mélange of imitation Georgian/ 
Queen Anne/whatever, with more 
than a dollop of Maxfield Parrish, it 
quietly outshone its imposing neigh 
bors on a block of great columnar 
oaks, a stone’s throw from the cele 
brated Sherwood Gardens and a gor 
geous ten minute walk from m 
Johns Hopkins office. Much more 
room than the pair of us needed—but_ 
what room! A magnificent sunken li+ 
brary, rich walnut-and-butternut 
paneling, exposed beam ceilings} 
splendid random-width floors and 
grand bay windows that overlook 
ranks of azalea and dogwood and 
private neighborhood park. Nd 
ostentation, but everywhere good 


continued on page 3 
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THE BEST JAGUAR EVER BUILT. 


The fluid lines of a celebrated: shape=~ = 
The reliability of proven enginééring 
The <a fo) =} ¥ab, 36 O00 mile ewarranty. 


_ Universally acclaimed as one of the 


most beautiful automobiles ever cre- 
ated, the Jaguar XJ6 is a sculpture in 
Steel. Its gently curving fluid shape is 
unique in a world of boxlike luxury 
Cars. Subtly suggesting the rounded 
musculature of the sleek cat whose 
name it bears, the XJ6 is a metaphor 
for graceful motion. 

Within the Jaguar's marvelously 
silent cabin, elegant polished walnut 
and soft fragrant leather provide the 
tasteful opulence that one expects in 
a fine English motorcar. Numerous 
convenience accessories—includ- 
ing cruise control, an electric sun- 
roof, automatic climate control, a 40- 
Wait stereo sound system, power 
windows, a trip computer and much 


more—are standard equipment. 

A masterful road car, the XJ6 
combines thoroughly proven me- 
chanical systems to produce the 
acclaimed Jaguar performance and 
handling characteristics. Powered 
by a dual overhead cam engine that 
has been refined through billions 
of highway miles, it is extremely re- 
liable. Jaguars celebrated four- 
wheel independent suspension sys- 
tem makes it athletically agile and 
surefooted. 

Honed to a keen edge through 
years of production, the XJ6 has 
been the object of continuous evo- 
lutionary development. Today, the 
highly refined 1986 XJ6 comes with 
the security of a new three year, 


36,000 mile limited warranty. For 
complete information see our war- 
ranty at your Jaguar dealer. 

We enthusiastically invite you to 
take a test drive today. Spend a few 
minutes sampling the various refine- 
ments that mark this proven classic 
the best Jaguar sedan ever built. 

For the name of the Jaguar dealer 
nearest you, Call this toll-free number 
today: (800) 447-4700. Jaguar Cars 
Inc., Leonia, NJ 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP. TODAY 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN BARTH 


The House That Got Away 
continued from page 30 


taste, good materials, elegant work- 
manship, special touches—and little 
remodeling needed except in the old 
kitchen, which was originally de- 
signed for use by the help. 

Wiser hands (my bride’s included) 
would have written out a check on 
the spot. As the more experienced 
partner, I dutifully dallied, dickered, 
demanded time to think the matter 
over and inspect further alternatives. 
While I was doing all that, someone 
yet more experienced walked in and 
wrote out a check on the spot, and the 
Northway house was gone. In our 
stunned disappointment we bought a 
more expensive, ostentatious, un- 
friendly fake-Norman pile that we 
soon after unloaded in favor of our 
present, quite adequate brace of little 
shelters from the elements. 

No disaster, as the poet rightly 
says, upon the scale of human misfor- 
tunes. But not only architects under- 
stand that the buildings we live in 


flavor our lives, sometimes pro- 
foundly; particularly if, as is our case, John Barth and his wife now divide their time between homes on Chesapeake Bay 
A R (above) and in Baltimore, Maryland (below), where the author is Centennial Professor of 
the main workplace and main dwell- English and Creative Writing at Johns Hopkins University. While quite content with the “com- 
ing place are the same. No doubt we fortable, soundly constructed buildings,” Barth confesses, “ with neither are we in love.” 





are who we are regardless of our 
street address. But would not the 
Barths of that Northway house, we 
ask ourselves, spirit richened by the 
daily beauty of our house and envi- 
rons, have been finer versions of who 
we are than who we are? 

Well, the thing escaped us, and 
such opportunity does not knock 
twice. We who were then still 
Yuppies are now ASP?s—Aging Sub- 
urbanites Professionally Peaked— 
who may no longer assume that the 
next house, job, project or decade of 
life will be our best yet, but must in- 
stead knock on wood that it will 
prove no worse. One does not com- 
plain. One has done all right. But oh 
(we sigh still), would that the wood 
we knock on were that butternut 
paneling, those exposed beam ceil- 
ings and random-width floors of the 
Northway house, the Northway 
house: The one that got away! 
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THE MARK 
OF ACHIEVEMENT 





MANHATTAN 


You're looking at the Omega Constellation Manhattan. The finest Swiss quartz chronometer money : 
can buy. Distinctive gold clamps add beauty while reinforcing its water resistance to 100 feet. 
A contemporary styled classic backed with the technological innovations 
and accuracy that made Omega the official watch of NASA and the Olympics. 
Superlatively crafted in unique combinations of 18K and I4K gold, stainless steel ...many 
embellished with diamonds. An inspired choice for men and women, when only the finest will do. 


Sie aera 
‘Princess Ermine Deinels 
The, Beverly Mibon 


9876 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 TEL. (213) 276-5556 
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: wool damask. Document: The Brooklyn Museum. 
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Showh - Athena chair in hand-cast aluminum from Italy 


THE WICKER WORKS 


Bat. Corporate Headquarters and Showroom 
h Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone (415) 626-6730; telex 330408 
i, Marri aaa Send $2 for color brochure 
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Some wealthy people have more important things to do with their 
ime than manage their money. 


| They're too busy managing companies, designing buildings or practicing law to 
pend time managing their personal assets. 
: hen it comes to that job, they have a partner.A Chase Private Banker. 
A Chase Private Banker is a knowledgeable professional with years of experience 


n fmancial management.Someone who will work closely with you to develop an 
ntimate understanding of your fmancial goals and requirements, make specific recom- 


nendations on estate planning, taxes and maximizing your investment return; then 
mchestrate every detail of your fmancial plan. 

So, if you have investable assets of $500,000 or more, call Leslie E. Bains, Vice 
President, at (212) 730-3382. And discover two things a Chase Private Banker can give 
you. Peace of mind. And the time to pursue the things you do best. 

| The Chase Partnership (©1985 The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A./Member FDIC 
leu CHASE 


Chase PrivateBanking. Offices in New York, San Francisco, Boca Raton, Palm Beach, Greenwich. 
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creative Business. Photo Jean Lariviere. 





Discover the art of travel at the Louis Vuitton stores in North America. 
New York, 57th Street and at Macy’s Herald Square « Manhasset, The Americana Shopping Center « Short Hills, N.J. « Boston, Copley Place 
Washington D.C., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. e Atlanta, Lenox Square e Palm Beach, Worth Avenue e Bal Harbour Shops 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands » Houston, Galleria II « Dallas, Galleria « Chicas6) Water Tower Place and at Marshall Field’s State Street 
Beverly Hills, Rodeo Collection « Palm Springs, The Courtyard e San Francisco, Sutter Street and at I. Magnin Union Square 
Honolulu, Ala Moana Center and Royal Hawaiian Center e Canada, Toronto, 110 Bloor Street W. 











V Some people have a talent for 


travel. They look upon travelling as a fine art. 

These true connoisseurs require the best. It 
is for them that the Louis Vuitton craftsmen 
create luggage and perpetuate the tradition of 
custom-making perfected over the last 130 
years. 

These skilled artisans ensure that each 
trunk, suitcase and bag, be it of the classic 


“Monogram” line or the new “Challenge” 
line, bears the Louis Vuitton stamp of 
strength, durability and refinement. 

They meticulously select their materials: 
traditional leather and brass, or innovative 
space-age fabrics such as Kevlar*, and authen- 
ticate their work with the renowned initials. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


In Paris and the major cities of the world. 
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| Louis VUITTON | 


MALLETIER A PARIS 
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MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 


*Registered trademark Du Pont de Nemours 































PUBLIC SCULPTURE has a way Of raising 
hackles these days. New York has 
been the site in recent months of a 
donnybrook about a sculpture by 
Richard Serra that many people do 
not think is sculpture at all. They re- 
gard it as an aesthetic put-on and a 
public nuisance. It is called Tilted Arc 
and is a high solid fence or divider of 
Cor-Ten steel (the kind much used by 
sculptors today that rusts to a rich, 
even color) that bisects the plaza in 
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front of a federal office building in 
downtown New York. (In response 
to public protest the General Services 
Administration in Washington says it 
is going to pick it up and put it else- 
where.) In Chicago, on the plaza in 
front of the new State of Illinois Build- 
ing, which itself has elicited mixed 
reactions, is a large black-and-white 
abstract sculpture by the late Jean 
Dubuffet that some citizens find out- 
rageous, some find cheerful and’ 
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ABOVE: In response to a current major exhi- 

bition, Russell Lynes praises “America’s most 
gifted sculptor,” Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
(1848-1907). LEFT: His monument to General 
William Tecumseh Sherman, once covered 
with gold leaf, drew cheers at its unveiling. 





amusing, and some find beautiful 
and appropriate. 

It was not ever thus, and I com-. 
mend to you the work of a man I 
regard as America’s most gifted 
sculptor, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
An exhibition of his sculpture is cur- 
rently on display at the Metropolitan 
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leWeeke! felles=e(clalss the road. And a disregard for the Instrumentation: Tach, graphit. | 

outside. Soft on the commonly held notion that per- message center, gauge alerts, ait 

ever ending stops formance precludes practicality. name it. Radio: AM stereo/Fl\ 2-(@ 

the pump. No more. Because First, the fun. stereo, standard. Handling: Fr‘) 

ae sedan has changed... Lancer ES. Seating: Deep reclin- wheel drive, precision balance ® 

~~ into a sophisticated, street- sport suspension, and quic | pad 
wise performer named Dodge ratio power steering. Pow: 
Lancer. Dodge's renowned 2.2 |i ue 


EFl engine, standard. . °* 


Lancer was designed 


SPORTS 






DODGE LANCER .™ 
5/50 PROTECTION PLAN, STAN 


: »’s brand new 2.5 liter EFI seats. EPA MPG: 35 est. highway and more standard horsepower 





=, optional. Even more mpg and 26 est. city mpg. than Mazda 626, Honda Accord, 
| : Available Turbo Sport Warranty: 5 year/ 50,000. mile or Pontiac 60007* 
eit can get you from Protection Plan, standard* Dodge Lancer. The practical 
ho fifty in a brisk 5.7 Compare eiecaconeltaci sedan with the heart of a sports 
K ads. sedans that promise car. Buy or lease* one 
, for practicality... practicality and perfor- at your Dodge dealer. 
; bm: Seating for five. Or _ mance. Lancer offers After all, how often do you 
g for two plus 42 cubic feet more passenger room, get a chance to buy or 
| fe room compliments of a better standard highway lease two cars for the’ 
back and split folding rear mileage, a longer warranty price of one? 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AN AMERICAN 
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‘Whichever comes first. Limited warranty on powertrain and outer body ‘rust- through. Restrictions apply. Excludes leases. Se Fe. 
dealer. **Based on ’85 competitive information available at time of printing. i ae UP FORS 
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Museum of Art in New York through 
January 26 and will be shown at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from 
February 26 through May 11. Saint- 
Gaudens, who died in 1907, is safely 
beyond the rancor of dispute. He 
never was, I believe, the target of 
public outrage or, on the other hand, 
of indifference. He was a man of tre- 
mendous energy, charm, humor and 
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seriousness. He worked in what some 
of us look back on as “the great tradi- 
tion,” but it would be foolish to think 
of him as anything but an innova- 
tor—as is any artist worth his salt. 

Saint-Gaudens was a man who 
spoke for his own times, which were 
the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first years of this one, 
just as Dubuffet, Calder and Picasso, 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. ARCHIVES 





all three of whom created massive 
pieces that dominate Chicago plazas, 
spoke appropriately for theirs. He 
celebrated his art and his own re- 
markable skill and talent. He was not 
modest. He recalled in his late years 
that when he was a boy in art school 
in New York, “I remember thinking 
in public conveyances that if the men 
standing on the platform around me 





Masterpieces by Saint-Gaudens include his 
haunting memorial to writer Henry Adams's 
wife, Marian (left), and the graceful Diana atop 
New York’s original Madison Square Garden. 





could realize how great a genius was 
rubbing elbows with them in the 
quiet-looking boy at their side, they | 
would be profoundly impressed.” He: 
was confident and enthusiastic about 
his talent, but only a man of humor, 
and goodwill, not of arrogance, could 
have written that of himself. The com- 
bination of such skill, intelligence, 
energy and talent without a trace of 
vulgarity can reasonably be called 
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Introducing the Magnavox 
37’ TV stereo receiver/ 


monitor. 


Big screen TV was invented 
for one reason and one reason 
only—to make viewing more 
lifelike. And no one does that 
like Magnavox. 

After all, no one else has our 
exclusive liquid-coupled optics, 
which give 25% better contrast 
than our previous systems. 
What’s more, we give you an 
advanced full comb filter, an 
innovation that produces 
sharper, crisper images. 

Of course, the impact of our 
picture is only a part of the 
picture. Our new 37” set also 
has a special expanded stereo 
sound system. Its powerful 
integrated circuit creates a 
uniquely full sound that brings 
the picture you’re watching 
even more alive. 

In addition, we’ve added an 
18-function remote control that 
lets you adjust the sound or 
even switch to VCR or cable 
without leaving your seat. A full 
jack panel that has computer 
monitor capability. And a styl- 
ish design that takes up less 
floor space than a 25" console. 

The new Magnavox 37” TV. No 
matter how you look at it, it’s a 


knockout. 


THIS IS MAGNAVOX 









The Sphere 


Eleven inch diameter, 
six inches deep. 7 










~The Cone 
Twelve inch diameter, 
five inches deep. 
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The Cylinder 


Bases in compatible sizes. 
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MIZNER COURT, LET US INTRODUCE 
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genius, a word often used carelessly. 

Many of Saint-Gaudens’s sculp- 
tures are every American’s private 
property, if private means—as it does 
in our democracy—that whatever be- 
longs to the public and is on public 
view belongs equally to each person 
who stops to look at it and, as used to 
be said, takes it to his or her bosom. 
This is true of Saint-Gaudens’s once- 
gilded equestrian statue of General 
Sherman on Fifth Avenue at the 
southeast corner of Central Park, 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART/GIFT OF MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT ||, 1925 


where it is seen but only sparingly 
looked at by thousands of passersby 
each day. It is true of his Abraham 
Lincoln in Chicago, of his memorial 
to Colonel Shaw and the infantry- 
men of his black regiment in Boston, 
of his powerful Puritan in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and of the Diana 
that he made to top the tower of the 
original Madison Square Garden, a 
building designed by his friend Stan- 
ford White. It is also true of the sol- 
emn memorial in Washington’s Rock 





Caryatids Amor and Pax support the fifteen-foot-tall marble mantelpiece Saint-Gaudens 
sculpted for Cornelius Vanderbilt’s New York mansion; John La Farge created the mosaic. 
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Creek Cemetery to the wife of the 
historian Henry Adams, who took 
her own life. Thought by some to be 
his masterpiece, this sculpture is cer- 
tainly his most enigmatic and one of 
his most moving. 

Saint-Gaudens was a continually 
busy man who worked, as the cur- 
rent exhibition demonstrates, on 
commissions of great variety, almost 
always to meet a specific need. Once 
his reputation was established, it was 
only rarely that he did a piece at ran- 
dom without a particular commission 
to be satisfied, though he made por- 
traits in low relief of his friends, 
sometimes caricatures for his amuse- 
ment and theirs. 

Saint-Gaudens was the son of a 
French shoemaker who moved to New 





Such skill, 
intelligence, energy 
and talent without 
vulgarity can be 
called genius. 





York in 1848, a few months after 
Augustus was born, and set himself 
up in business, advertising his wares 
as “French Ladies Boots and Shoes.” 
The Parisian promise attracted a fash- 
ionable clientele and he prospered. At 
the age of thirteen, Augustus, who 
showed marked signs of artistic gifts, 
was apprenticed to a cameo cutter or, 
more accurately, carver. Cameos 
were then fashionable ornaments for 
ladies’ costumes and as bibelots for 
their drawing rooms. The delicate 
skill that Saint-Gaudens mastered to 
an extraordinary degree was to be his 
meal ticket here and in Europe, 
where he went to study in Paris and 
Rome, from 1867 to 1872, until he es- 
tablished himself as a master sculp- 
tor. There are half a dozen of his 
cameos cut in shell and sardonyx in 
the exhibition—enough, perhaps, to 
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Julien Dupré (1851-1910) 
The Harvest 
Signed 
Canvas: 25'/2 x 32 inches 
Provenance: Mrs A S Berg, Swampscott, Massachusetts 





French Impressionist Paintings 


Recent acquisitions including works by: 


Jean Béraud - Frank Boggs - Eugene Boudin - 
Jean Baptiste Camille Corot - Julien Dupré - 

Jean Baptiste Armand Guillaumin - Paul-César Helleu - 
Henri Lebasque - Gustave Loiseau - Henri Le Sidaner - 
Maxmmnilien Luce - Henri Manguin - Pierre Montezin 
Henri Moret - Lucien Pissarro - Pierre-Auguste Renoir - 
Theo van Rysselberghe - Antoine Vollon - 
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Of The 
6 Best Hotels 
In America, 
4 Have One 
Striking Thing 
In Common. 





They Are 
All Four Seasons 
Hotels. 


As rated by international 
bankers in Institutional 
Investor's annual survey of hotels 
around the world. 
Reported September, 1983. 





Four 
Seasons 
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Canada ° England 
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Call your Travel Agent 
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provoke a revival of interest in this 
subtle but no longer fashionable art. 
The full range of Saint-Gaudens’s 
work, though not always in full scale, 
is in the exhibition organized by 
curator Kathryn Greenthal, who has 
written a very revealing and hand- 
somely produced accompanying cat- 
alogue. The Diana, thirteen feet tall 
and now in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, was found to be too frag- 
ile to travel, but the Metropolitan 
owns a beautiful smaller version— 
nine feet, four inches tall—and it has 
borrowed several other reductions. 
There are also bronze versions in 
reduced size of the The Puritan and 
of Abraham Lincoln: The Man, details 
in bronze from the Shaw Memor- 
ial, and a bronze cast of the Adams 
Memorial borrowed from the court- 
yard of the National Museum of 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART/GIFT OF JACOB H. SCHIFF, 1905 








Sensitive portraits of Mrs. Schuyler van Rens- 
selaer (left), in bronze, and the children” of 
Jacob H. Schiff (above), in marble, exemplif 
Saint-Gaudens’s extensive work in low relief, 





American Art in Washington, D.C. 

There are brilliant relief portraits of 
great subtlety and character, none 
more elegant than the several ver- 
sions of Saint-Gaudens’s friend Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson or more dignified 
than one of Mrs. Schuyler van Rens- 
selaer, who was among the most 
acute architectural critics of the late 
nineteenth century. In all there are 
about sixty pieces in the exhibition— 
one of the most impressive and least 
portable of which is the mantelpiece 
Saint-Gaudens made for the Fifth Av-. 
enue house of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
in collaboration with the architect 
George B. Post and the painter John 
LaFarge. “Mr. Post,” he said, “evi- 
dently had the same confidence in 
me that I had in myself.” 

As we consider the ruckus caused 
today by public sculptures that are 
commissioned by committees with 
the approval of still other commit- 
tees to sit in front of public build- 
ings designed by architects who are 
not in most cases consulted, we think 
with regret of the lost lessons of 
collaboration between giants like 
Stanford White and Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, to whom committees and 
art commissions were anathema. 0 


Night watch. 


Tiffany & Co. presents elegant 
quartz dress watches in fourteen karat gold by 
Baume and Mercier. From left to right: 
Woman's oval watch with diamond bezel and 
polished bracelet, $4,300. Rectangular 
water-resistant Art Deco” watches. 
Woman's, $3,200, Man’s, $4,200. Woman's bracelet 
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he pools. The 
Clubhouse. The golf 
course that looks like 
it’s part of your back- 
yard. Even in spec- 
tacular Boca Raton, 
nothing is quite like 
Boca West. Because, 
in Boca Raton, there 
simply is no address 
more prestigious than 
Boca West. Period. 

No other community offers the luxury, 
exclusivity and security of Boca West. No 
other community offers 1,436 acres of 
tropical beauty and abundant recre- 
ational and social facilities. 

And no other community offers 
the opportunity for equity membership 
in a club with the four championship 
18-hole courses that serve as the home 
of the $555,000 Chrysler Team Invitation- 
al Tournament. Or the 34 top-ranked 
Har-Tru tennis courts that in 1986 will 
play host to the $1.8 million Lipton Inter- 
national Players Championships. 

So, whether you enjoy this tropical 
paradise from the comfort of an exqul- 
site custom home, spacious garden 
apartment or charming golf or tennis 
villa, you'll experience a feeling of 
privacy and exclusivity to match the 
beauty and vitality of this vibrant Gold 
Coast community. 

Don’t miss the opportunity to 
become a member of one of the Gold 
Coast’s most exclusive clubs. With an 
equity membership at Boca West, you'll 
be investing in a piece of the very best 
of Boca Raton. 

Boca West. For the luxury life- 
style you so richly deserve. Homes 
from $110,000 to $3 million. Contact 
Boca West at | 800 327-0137, in 
Florida call 
1 800 432-0184. ue BocaWest 
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Left: Award-winning 
homes abound through- 
out the entire Boca West 
community. Right: Enjoy 
the beauty of three 
shimmering pools and 
more than 100 acres of 
crystal clear lakes. Far 
right: Four champion- 
ship courses await the 
avid golfer. 
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RICHARD EARL THOMPSON - 1914 


American Impressionist 








Winter's Magic 


Richard Earl Thompson has created this masterful 
impressionistic painting of a beautiful winter scene near his Wisconsin home. 
Now beautifully reproduced into a limited edition 
print of 750 signed and numbered copies. 


Print Size: 27 x 39 inches Image Size: 24 x 36 inches ~ 


Price: $300.00 
Shipping: $10.00 
Print Catalog: $10.00 


(California residents add sales tax) 


RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY 
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A Most Exquisite Antique French Louis XVI Period Ormolu Chandelier 
Superbly Ornamented with Precious Carved Quartz and Finely Cut Lead Crystal 
From Our Exciting Collections. 








Height 48 inches © Maximum Diameter 32 inches 








3636 MAPLE AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75219 
(214) 521-1521 
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It's sophisticated enough to sound 
like a live orchestra. And smart enough to — 
~ record, store and play it all back. | 


higher storage capacity of Floppy Disk Drive* 
To enhance your performance, the SX-F3 organ has 4 
self-illuminating, sloping control panel. The impressive 
full-size keyboard puts 61 keys at your command. On - 
both upper and lower manuals. aed 
echnics Digital Reverb feature can simulate the 
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The model “J” Duesenberg, a 265 horse- 
power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


of the depression. 


Addison Mizner created the ultimate 


playground for the prominent and powerful. 
The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even 
more fabulous today. 
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The Faberge’ Eggs were 
originally designed for the 
amusement of the Romanov 
dynasty. Ironically, the two 
principal collectors of 
these treasures today are a 
millionaire capitalist 
and the communist party!* 


Mad King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria spent millions to 
build this storybook castle. 


It has become a worldwide 
fantasy symbol. 





THE ADDISON. 
THE ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF LIVING WELL. 


Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, it is The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
for the few to whom price is a decidedly secondary consideration. On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
The Addison is a colony of residences priced from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 
the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1985, and 
construction continues on the second and final tower. For the particulars, including a colorful brochure, return the 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The Addison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 
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Chilis TOPPER BEIGE, 


I WAS FORTUNATE, in an age in which 
houses seem to be getting smaller and 
smaller, to have grown up around 
some of the big ones. I think it’s be- 
cause I had the run of such places 
when I was very young that I still 
tend to look on stately manses with 
affection but something less than 
awe. Thus | found myself in an im- 
mense, nineteenth-century former 
Rothschild hotel in Paris a few years 
ago, tossing a Frisbee in the state din- 
ing room—a modest Louis XV affair 





Remembrance of Mansions Past 


cycle riding and roller skating; laun- 
dry chutes for physics experiments 
with heavy typewriters. 

When I finally read Brideshead Re- 
visited | found myself on familiar 
ground: the ache for a vanished 
house in which one’s happiest days 
were spent. I wonder if psychologists 
have got around to classifying a 
Brideshead Syndrome, or does that 
fall too squarely into the problems-of- 
the-idle-rich category? 

But like many relics of grander 





watching Ann-Margret and Jack 
Nicholson and the rest of the cast of 
Carnal Knowledge rutting away in the 
same gardens where I used to play. 
Not long afterward the new owner 
sold Shannon, as it was called, to de- 
velopers. The house was carved up 
into apartments, and where there had 
been lavender beds, roses, riots of 
sunflowers and cypress stands you 
will now find one hundred and 
ninety condominium units. 

We buried my father’s mother not 





On boyhood visits to Kamschatka, the pre-Civil War South Carolina mansion once ‘owned by 
Christopher Buckley’s grandparents, the author was instilled with an enduring taste for large family houses. 


full of boiserie and crystal, slightly 
less large than a basketball court. To 
me such houses have purposes their 
builders might not have foreseen: 
outside ledges to crawl along while 
horrified nannies threatened from 
fifty feet below; marble floors for bi- 


days, great houses are subject to pecu- 
liar ravishings. The Georgian-style 
house my mother grew up in, on a 
beautiful estate in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, was sold after my grandfa- 
ther’s death in 1965. Some years later, 
I found myself in a movie theater 


long ago, next to grandfather, by the 
hickory tree in the Quaker cemetery, 
in South Carolina. Camden was not 
yet in its spring glory, when the dog- 
wood and azalea explode in white 
and pink. I remember it was always 
around then that I would come down 
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Our natural white Russian fox throw. 
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In January 1985, on one of our semi-annual treks to the Soviet Union’s famed fur auc- 

tion at Leningrad, we encountered a unique opportunity— a splendid bundle of natural 

Russian white fox. These unique pelts were overlooked in the buying room, except by 
N-M. Their beauty represents those qualities we always seek. Unique fur, unusual 
color, exceptional quality and value. A one-of-a-kind find for your home. Fur Salon. 
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from the north, sometimes calling 
her from on the road to announce my 
impending arrival with a carload of 
disreputable-looking college friends. 
“Oh, darling,” Mimi would always 
say, however inwardly alarmed at the 
prospect of our invasion, “how long 
can you stay?” Soon the car would 
turn up the white gravel driveway 
that slopes up over the terraced hill, 
tires crunching past pines and mag- 
nolia toward the house, its balcony 
purple and drowsy with great 
boughs of wisteria. The day of the fu- 
neral we drove there for one last look. 
The new owner had kindly called to 
give his permission, but we drove 
through furtively, like trespassers. 

My grandfather had bought the 
house in the thirties after a turbulent 
career in revolutionary Mexico. It 
was forlorn then, sitting atop a 
blasted hill bitterly fought over dur- 
ing the wars of independence and se- 
cession. The house, Kamschatka, 
meaning “far off and lonely place,” 
had been named after the Russian 
province. When it was built in the 
1850s, the house stood a full two 
miles from town, a long way by car- 
riage. Legend has it that the slaves 
buried the silver to keep the Yankee 
soldiers from getting it, and that it 
is still there somewhere. Mary Ches- 
nut, author of the famous Civil War 
diary, lived there. Her husband, 
James, had built the house for her so 
that she could entertain on a grander 
scale, and though we don’t know ex- 
actly what it looked like at the time of 
its building, even in its pristine state 
it could not have been as beautiful as 
my grandfather would make it al- 
most a century later. What imagina- 
tion he had. Even Tara, post-Sherman, 
looked grander than Kamschatka when 
he and Mimi first saw it. 

How odd to find such vision in a 
man who had grown up the son of 
a Texas sheriff in the 1880s. He 
brought in over a half-dozen Italian 
landscapers and transformed the 
parched barren hill into a paradise of 
flowers and greenery, and added 
brick walls, patios, walkways and 
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Remembrance of Mansions Past 
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arbors, Palladian cottages and stables. 

He loved water and built foun- 
tains—not nearly as grandiose as 
Brideshead’s, but more southern and 
languorous. You could hear the one 
out front from the bedrooms; its 
splash gave a sense of the most pro- 
found tranquillity. One night my 
cousin Billy caught an enormous cat- 
fish down at the pond and brought it 
back in a bucket and put it in the 
fountain with the goldfish. The 
trauma of it all must have given the 
poor thing an appetite. The next 
morning there were no flashes of or- 


“a 


PING AMRANAND 


one that they should be afraid of him. 

I remember the big, candlelit din- 
ners when I was very young and al- 
lowed to stay up: Ella and Jeff 
bringing in great silver salvers of 
freshly shot roast squab and quail, the 
room perfumed with magnolia blos- 
soms, forsythia, hibiscus and oleander. 

On the wall in the dining room 
was the one valuable painting in the 
house, a dark oil of Andrew Jackson. 
If you looked closely, you could see 
the scar on his chin from when he 
was a boy and a British soldier had 
struck him for refusing to polish his 





The sprawling Vancouver estate on which Mr. Buckley’s mother grew up has 
fallen victim to modern times. A few years ago the house was divided into apartment units. 


ange in the weedy murk, only a fat, 
sated, bewhiskered catfish. 

Did I tell you about the ghost? I’m 
not that romantic, but several times 
he woke up people who until then 
quite definitely did not believe in 
ghosts at all. He was said to be a cav- 
alry officer who had promised to re- 
turn from the war. Unable to keep his 
promise in life, here he was, keeping 
it in death. One night one of the 
guests was awakened by the sound of 
boots and spurs clumping up and 
down the hall. He came out of the 
bedroom and stared into the dark- 
ness. Then he looked up and sud- 
denly there was the ghost, standing 
at the head of the stairs, his uni- 
formed figure silhouetted in the 
moonlight. It never occurred to any- 


boots. You had to really look for it, 
since Old Hickory had a lined face. . 
But my grandmother liked that scar— 
it appealed to her innate American 
pride. So we’d keep on looking, por- 
ing over the great South Carolinian’s 
face untilshe found it—there! “I think 
that’s just a wrinkle, Mimi.” “Oh. You 
know, darling, I think you're right.” 

I hope the condominium units will 
never come to Kamschatka. I could . 
handle it if they made a movie there, - 
even one with nude frolics in the 
fountain with Billy’s catfish; but the - 
units would mean that an era had 
really come to an end. Meantime, I 
hear the new owner has filled it with 
children and noise, which is how it 
should be for great houses that live 
on after their builders have gone.0 
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Buick redefines 
the Great 
American Coupe. 


©] aTex-a0) ololaken iiant=y 
allil-ilere acolo lel Ai -1(- Me |(eler-to| 
by handsome, big, sporty 
coupes. But in recent years, 
most. big coupes grew to look 
suspiciously like sedans with 
WW oKe) Bial—ime lolele mano ale p 

Valicete[Ulel atom ial-wal=\ micolala 
wheel-drive Buick LeSabre 
Coupe. This is a whole new 
Tato Ke) ol[e Wty efe)as"morel0| of- al 
ilol=\XelaloRatolalel(“cawiiiakenile lain 
alo [ale Ko Kelse)al-ccnulal=yc 
ol-Te) (To Rake Kere| mela iat) 4-3 

Its bigness will impress you 
Taalant=xel(e](~) Al e)miat=aK=wie]@)(-) 
(@re}t) ol Ne) Kol (el(-Kere)anlantole s 
ity in sporty Coupes: room. 
Genuine room for six. 

Being a Buick, the LeSabre 
Coupe offers all this room in 
true comfort, and in plush sur- 
oleate liate iy 

As for its sporty side, it is an 
automobile truly designed for 
those who love the open road. 
iat—¥3 (ol alelelcoerei-ellolnatte 
aaleliin exe smmiUl~ le lal(-e(-ve ROMO NTT i(= 
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and roller lifters. 
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case. 

To handle this perform- 
folalor-AV'/iame|(—ei mele lili Ami al= 
K-NYo]o)(-4@relb] o\- Marea ele aal-\c 
son strut front suspension, 
ole) Se liih (Tell (ele) celalene)iallela! 
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Not only is this an entirely 
new car, it is built in an entirely 
new way. Computers and 
Ifo) ele) [ex xeo](-AUl\-10 B eNel(-\e](-Ke| 
aA \=1 Re) sii melae Bilal cian 
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Buckle up and visit your Buick 
fo(-Te] (=14 

And experience the return 
of the Great American Coupe 
— inavery enlightened form. 
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Wouldn't you 
really rather have a Buick? 
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NEWS 
To The Trade 
by Tad Gilmore 


For twenty-five years, celebrity designer 
Phyllis Morris has lavished the private lives 
of the world’s most idolized celebrities. Her 
stunning collection of signature furnishings, 
originally created and manufactured solely 
for the mansions of Beverly Hills, are now 
in demand by super-achievers everywhere. 
Originals by Phyllis Morris are available to 
the trade at the company’s 40-room show- 
place and through her exclusive show- 
rooms listed below. Her world-class fur- 
nishings can be ordered in any size, color 
or finish, with unlimited style modifications, 
making each truly one-of-a-kind. There are 
fifty “standard” finishes and unlimited 
color-match selections. 

The Phyllis Morris factory, a 60,000 foot 
West Hollywood landmark since 1959, is 
the secret source of many of the world’s 
most published designers. A color cata- 
logue is available upon written request. 

Ghariany Executive epitomizes luxurious 
furnishings. Bold Italian design combined 
with contemporary technology for today’s 
successful professionals .. . nothing less 
than spectacular.) 


|. La Grande Piano® computerized by Phyllis 
Morris, will play hundreds of selections— 
Mozart to Manilow—in the exact style of 
famous painists’ renditions—plus your 
own! Available in any color. 2. The Beverly 
Hills Bar and Back Bar presents a stunning 
ediface of sensual curves. From Phyllis 
Morris, in any size and finish. 3. Her 
Xanadu Dining Table is suspended on 
softly illuminated carved acrylic leaves. 
4. Talos Desk/Conference Table by 
Ghariany. Work surface and sides in 
leather or high gloss finish with solid wood 
trim. One of a comprehensive collection 
by Ghariany Executive. 5. & 6. By Phyllis 
Morris, the Le Fleur Cabinet, handcarved 
vines, buds and blossoms cling to double- 
mirrored doors; and The Rippled Cabinet, 
intricately sculpted and lacquered doors 
fold out to reveal a custom mirrored bar. 


GHARIANY EXECUTIVE: Ital Center, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago; Fran Murphy, 
West Palm Beach; Chalfonte St. Giles, 
San Francisco; Phyllis Morris, Los Angeles; 
Ghariany Executive, Houston Design 
Center, Houston (713) 623-0330. 
PHYLLIS MORRIS: Chalfonte St. Giles, San 
Francisco; L.E. Carpenter, D & D Bldg., 
New York; Fran Murphy, West Palm Beach; 
and the Phyllis Morris Showroom, 8772 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles (213) 655-6238. 
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THE SWATCH’ WAY TO SAY ‘‘I LOVE 
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A limited edition at $100 


(suggeste dre tail) 


Design © 1965 SWATCH WATCH US.A The 4 
Mi Averiue, Nee HY 020 




















(ADJACENT D&D BLDG.) 212-688-2020 MIAMI 3750 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 305-573-0800 
GN CENTER, 213-659-7044 CHICAGO 633 MERCHANDISE MART, 312-644-4545 eG 
617-262-7062 WASHINGTON, D.C. DESIGN CENTER, 202-863-0190 DALLAS 705 OAK LAWN — 


STON 20 GREENWAY PLAZA, 713-623-6484 SEATTLE DESIGN CENTER 300, 206-762-4486 _ 
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Great Brampton House Antiques 











Madley, Hereford HR2 9NA Stamford, Connecticut 06905 


) England. United States. 

H) Telephone: (0981) 250244 Telephone: (203) 322-8581 
Telex: GBH ANT 35619 Telex: GBH USA 643059 
Open Monday thru Saturday Open by appointment only 
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<4 An extremely important three piece Empire suite attributed to the 
workshops of Jacob-Desmalter & Cie, executed in solid aramaranth with 
parcel gilt decoration and imposing carved winged lions. Circa 1810. 
(Francois Honore Jacob-Desmalter b.1770-d.1841, was official cabinet 
maker to the Emperor Bonaparte and to the Royal Courts of Holland, 
Spain, Russia and Westphalia and later to King Louis XVIII and was the 
second son of George Jacob of Burgundy, designer and menuisier to Marie 
Antoinette.) 











A A very fine 17th century Flemish cabinet on stand in ebony and red 
tortoishell with 14 original oil paintings on copper panels applied to the 
drawer fronts. Circa 1640. 50” wide, 66” tall, 20” deep. 


<4 An elegant and well proportioned serpentine two drawer commode with | 
original gilded and hand painted floral decorations throughout. Excellent 
condition, circa 1850. 


England’ most unique resource for superb quality antiques 
—now represented in America. 
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“1 AM A STORYTELLER,” Says Eric Fischl. 
“What I would like to do is create 
fluid stories so interesting that view- 
ers don’t care how they were done 
because they’re so taken in by them.” 
The stories Fisch] tells on canvas are 
beyond interesting—explosively dis- 
turbing, they compel us to look at 
them almost against our will. Turn- 
ing away from a Fischl painting 
seems tantamount to participating in 
those very processes of repression 
and denial the artist abhors. 

For the past four or five years the 
37-year-old Fischl has aggressively 
pushed his imagery into forbidden 
territory. His explicit portrayals of 
alienation, rooted in sexual anxiety 
and childhood trauma, question sa- 
cred cultural assumptions about 
wholesomeness and innocence. They 
probe the inner recesses of our minds, 
reminding us of secret shames. The 
controlling point of view is that of 
the adolescent boy—lonely, self-ab- 
sorbed and wildly curious, yet so un- 
nerved by his curiosity that he cannot 
deal with his warring impulses. Sex- 
uality is titillating when it is surrep- 
titious and when it involves an 
element of display. John Updike and 
Philip Roth have confronted similar 
materials in a similarly direct manner 
in their writings, and Fischl has been 
subjected to some of the same criti- 
cism. “My job isn’t to draw moralistic 
conclusions but to recreate situations 
in which meaning occurs,” he says. 
“If that meaning is negative, it’s not 
my fault. We are living in a culture 
ruled by images. The values I grew 
up with have been so completely dis- 
appointing, and we as a culture are 
suffering from them.” 

The cautionary vignettes take place 
at the beach or in the bedrooms, 
sunny gardens and scrubbed patios of 


Trouble in Paradise 
By Avis Berman 





BELOW: Taking images from contemporary 
art and design—a Warhol Marilyn Monroe, a 
Rietveld chair—Eric Fischl fills The Power of 
Rock and Roll with symbols of upwardly 
mobile taste. ABOVE: Fischl in his studio. 





COURTESY MARY BOONE GALLERY 


suburbia, where various states of 
dress and undress are plausible. Fig- 
ures and background are raked by a 
sharp light, which Fischl likens to an 








X ray. “The light in my painting is 
the kind of light in which everything 
is revealed,” he says. ‘Not mysteri- 
ous light but a public light, a glare.” 

The locales are anywhere in mid- 
dle-class America where the good life 
prevails and, on the surface, all seems 
well. Fischl’s archetypal theme is 
trouble in paradise. The story of 
Adam and Eve is operative behind 
much of his work, but in the Fischl 
universe original sin is not eating the 
apple but hiding behind the fig leaf. 

A figurative painter who has been 
praised for his ambitious compo- 
sitional schemes and growing free- - 
dom of brushwork and paint handling, 
Fisch] makes canny use of his craft. 
He presents his discomfiting scenes 
in a legible, even old-fashioned style 
that in its contrasting safeness powers 
the narrative drive and impact of the 
subject. Often he forces the audience 
to view the picture from an angle that 
traps them in unwitting voyeurism; 
we are suddenly in complicity with 
any person inside the picture who is 
staring at or avoiding staring at some- 
one else’s nakedness. 

Nakedness is usually metaphorical 
in Fischl’s paintings, standing for 
psychological as well as physical ex- 
posure. ‘Central to my work,” he has 
said, “is the feeling of awkwardness» 
and self-consciousness that one ex- 
periences in the face of profound 
emotional events in one’s life... 
Each new event is a crisis, and each 
crisis is‘a confrontation that fills us 
with much the same anxiety that we 
feel when, in a dream, we discover 
ourselves naked in public.” One rea- | 
son for the distress Fischl’s work pro- — 
vokes is that his figures are not nude 
but incontestably naked. They are not, 
abstract forms but characters with — 
recognizable physical frailties. Flesh 





continued on page 76 











“= ‘This Christmas, 
| / take special care of your fine feathered friends. 


This year, let your gift soar to new heights. 
a Give the Scotch that commands respect: 


Johnnie Walker Black Label. 


It has every right to be expensive. 





Send a gift of Johnnie Walker® Black Label anywhere in the U.S.A. Call 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND IMPORTED BY DISTILLERS SOMERSET, N.Y, N.Y. © 1985. 
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em like light years away. merely an average life expectancy. A new Volvo c¢ j 
it’s reachable. very well take you to the year 2001 and beyond.) ji 
at are here today will be here And as you head toward the 2Ist century ina | 
built that they have an Volvo wagon, you'll be travelling in space. - 4 
»years* (Of course this is The infinitely adjustable front bucket seats c< | 


ata conducted by Ken Warwick & Associates. Due to many factors including maintenance, driving conditions and hi abits, your Volvo may not if Is 
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LE THAT COULD * 
THE 21ST CENTURY. 


ti y the dimensional requirements of 97% of the that can take you to the 2Ist century. SS Sala 
) 's adult population. Then you can select an economical diesel** depend- 
And with the rear seat down, the cargo bay able gas, or powerful intercooled turbo, depending on ' 

ds you a full 71 cubic feet of room. how fast you want to get there. \¥7QOENZO 


s:‘So visit a Volvo dealer and see the space vehicle 


ile In. it may last longer. ** Diesels may not be available in California. © 1985 Volvo North America Corporation. 
i 


A car you can believe in. 
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Trouble in Paradise 
continued from page 72 


sags. Skin wrinkles. Genitals are 
painted to be noticed. 

Fischl is usually categorized as a 
Neo-Expressionist, but that label 
seems to have been applied more for 
convenience than accuracy. He-is 
closer to the realist tradition, but with 
important qualifications. And far 
from being subversive or unan- 
chored, his unidealized vision fits 
into a tradition of dissecting the 
harshness and materialism of Ameri- 
can life, a tradition that takes in artists 
from Eakins and Hopper to George 
Tooker, Paul Cadmus and Gregory 

Powerful narratives, Fischl’s Salad Days, 1985 (above) and Mother and Daughter, Gillespie. Fascinated with the banal 
1984 (below), probe the ee banality Se OUI painting in Pie aot and sordid, Fischl updates the Ameria 
Minnesota (bottom), reveals his working process—“additive, editive and subtractive” — § : : 

in which “one set of images triggers associations with others,” the artist says. can scene, monitoring the stresses 
and fears of the eighties. 

Fischl acknowledges his debt to_ 
Hopper, but finds it extremely “prob- 
lematic’”” because of Hopper’s limited 
emotional range. However, other af- 
finities bind the two—the blistering 
light, the desire to show how people 
act when they think they are alone or 
not observed, and the creation of a 
disquieting atmosphere. 

In some respects, realism is a para- 
doxical concept to associate with — 
Fischl, if a realist is an artist who | 
paints what he sees. He does paint in 
a true-to-life manner, but the situa- 
tions he depicts are imaginary. They 
are based on buried feelings, which 
may account for the dreamlike “Te- 
membered” quality of the canvases. 
Fisch] does not use models. Instead, 
he visits beaches, chiefly in the south 
of France, where he takes pictures of 
the bathers and watches “the cross 
section of body language.” After he 
returns to New York, he goes 
through his photographs, selects the 
figures and poses that interest him, 
makes drawings and small oil: 
sketches, and then enlarges them to a 
larger-than-life size on canvas. His 
dramas are constructed through a 
carefully staged additive process. 

None of this came cheaply to 
Fischl. An eloquent interpreter of his 
own art, he speaks in slow, quiet 7 
tones, sliding into humorous asides 
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Why Chubb goes 


on house tours. 


Surprisingly, most insurance 
companies insure homes sight 
unseen. And, not surprisingly, 
many homeowners are in for an 
unpleasant surprise if there 
ever is a loss. 

Chubb is different. Our 
skilled appraisers visit most of the 
fine homes we insure. To make 
certain a house is properly insured, 
they note the details that call for 
more than standard coverage— 
fine paneling, a pair of antique 
doors. And their report to you 
includes advice on burglar 
alarms, fire detection systems, 
and other ways to reduce risk. 

Chubb charges nothing for 
this service, because Chubb is a 
special insurance company. For 
nearly a century, we’ve been 
America’s foremost insurer of 
outstanding homes and the be- 
longings they contain. 

The more you have to insure, 
the more you need Chubb. 

Phone us at 800-922-0533 for 
a complimentary 
brochure and the 
name of your local 
independent agent 
or broker. CHUBB 





The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
is proud to participate in “American Playhouse.” 


Watch for it on PBS. 
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-” KRUPS “TeaTime” The World’s First Automatic 
Tea Maker with Electronic Steeping Control. 









Rece 


tins— 
Send $5.00 (check or M.O.) | 






traditional tea .yet le you € all te f 4 
the Five Golden Rules of Tea Making. 


according to 


“TeaTime” does it in one compact unit. All you do is choose the variety 
of tea you want to drink (there are dozens to choose from), and decide 
just how stimulating or relaxing you want your tea to be. “TeaTime” 
does all the rest. You turn it on and get tea as it should be. Rich, 
aromatic and delicious. Perfect tea every time. Automatically. 
(See KRUPS “TeaTime” demonstrated at fine department and 
gourmet stores.) 


“THE FIVE GOLDEN RULES” OF TEA MAKING 
Rule 1. Use fresh, cold water and heat it to a bubbling, rolling boil. 
Rule 2. Tea leaves need room for expansion while being steeped. 


Rule 3. Tea leaves should be steeped for an exact period of time. Shorter for 
stimulating tea, longer for relaxing tea, but never too long. 


Rule 4. After steeping, the tea should be separated from the tea leaves. 





Rule 5: Tea should be kept at drinking temperature for additional servings. 


AN INVITATION TO THE PLEASURES OF TEA 





ve 3 different types of famous Jacksons of Piccadilly teas in beautifully decorated collector 
Earl Grey's, Breakfast, ai reeling (1% oz. each). Plus KRUPS full color tea brochure. 
ROBERT KRUPS, NORTH AMERICA, 7 PEARL COURT, 
ALLENDALE, NJ 07401 
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Trouble in Paradise 


continued from page 76 





Fischl manages to retain much of the 
freedom and vitality of his drawings in 
his complex final compositions. 


— ——i 


that belie the personal cost of produc- | 


ing such art. Eric Fischl’s own child- 
hood was unhappy. His mother was 
an alcoholic, and family dynamics 
revolved around her condition. 
Denying that a problem exists is a 
primary defense mechanism in the 
families of alcoholics; today Fischl 
characterizes denial and repression of 
the truth as “the real taboos, the real 
pornography.” After a period of 
drifting, in 1968 Fischl decided to be- 
come a painter. “Being an artist came 
out of a kind of despair. I had hit rock 
bottom, and art pulled me out of it—I 


learned I was capable of doing some- _ 


thing creative.” He enrolled in the 
California Institute of the Arts and 
emerged an abstract painter. 

After making paintings that he 
once sardonically described as look- 
ing like “salad going down the 
drain,” Fisch] began, crudely at first, 
to paint human beings in predica- 


ments charged with erotic meaning. . 
If audiences found the work threat-. 


ening, so did Fischl, who admits he 


was scared to paint such imagery. “I. 


was terrified, for all kinds of reasons. 
I was scared to paint representa- 
tionally, to paint figures, to paint 
these traumatic events. I could only 
make myself do it by adopting an 
aggressive sense of showing every- 
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Trouble in Paradise 


See at) could: paint a complete, Delicious cappuccino begins here. 


profound moment. I am middle-class 
enough that I don’t enjoy making 
* people feel uncomfortable. At the 
same time I’m showing the choices a 
lot of people have made and the pain 
and tragedy that resulted.” 

Fisch] is based in Manhattan and 
lives with painter April Gornick. He 
travels many weeks a year, and his 
attachment to the city seems more 
professional than personal. This is the 
impression communicated by his stu- 
dio in lower Manhattan, which he 
rents from another artist and has not 
troubled to individualize in any re- 








. If audiences found 
the work threatening, 
so did Eric Fischl. “I 

was terrified .. .” 
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markable way. A mattress, a sofa, a 
few high stools, a desk and some art 





of } supplies are on one side of the room; Real espresso is the key to making true cappuccino. Espresso 
‘|| paintings in progress stand against made the KRUPS way. Deep, dark and delicious and covered with 
if | the wall of the other. a layer of light foamy “crema? the mark of real espresso. 

m Since the early eighties Fischl’s KRUPS creates this zesty Italian treat with a commercial quality 
¢ | paintings have been much in de- pump pressure system that forces water through the 


ground espresso coffee, to deliver two cups every 30 seconds. 
KRUPS balanced steam control system then delivers the amount of 
art, and his work has been purchased steam needed to froth milk to just the right consistency & 
Se Netmovoltan and With produce the rich, frothed topping that makes cappuccino such 
y : P weed a gourmet delight. Sprinkled with nutmeg, some semi-sweet 
museums in New York, Houston's chocolate flakes and swirled with a cinnamon stick, 
Menil Collection, the San Francisco one soon discovers that hedonism has its just rewards. 


M s 
useum of Modern Art and Toron THE KRUPS DIFFERENCE 


_to’s Art Gallery of Ontario. He is now eens cean Sass 
' KRUPS “ESPRESSO PLUS’ 10-CUP (30 OZ.) 

collaborating with the writer Jamaica ESPRESSO/CAPPUCCINO MAKER (#966): Form and function beautifully | 

Kincaid on a limited-edition book to combined in an artful blending of brushed stainless steel with gun metal grey | 

_be published in 1986 by the Whitney and black accents. Unique and exclusive features: constant refill with valve- | 

, }Museum of American Art. He ap- activated, removable 30 oz. water tank; fast heat-up system; adjustable safety | 
| 
| 


mand. He is a regular exhibitor in 
museum surveys of contemporary 





; s steam pressure control; espresso strength control lever; built-in coffee tamper; 
| pears to be at home with his success, front view water level indicator; comes with 2-cup and 1-cup coffee baskets. 


yet he can’t resist deprecating it. “I’m | p——— — — — — 


|, skeptical of living well and being 
happy,” Fischl confesses. “It’s very Mail $30.00 (check or M.0.) and proof of purchase of KRUPS “Espresso Plus” (#966) and 
receive 4 tempered glass espresso cups and saucers, 4 tempered glass cappuccino cups and 


| SAVE $40.00 ON KRUPS “ESPRESSO KIT”’ (Sugg. retail $70.00) 
: hard when you're successful to main- | saucers, 1 KRUPS “Fast Touch” electric coffee mill, 1 stainless steel pitcher for frothing milk 











| tain your sense of discomfort. I think Name yas sae es 
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that good art is made out of discom- Address PEARL COURT, ALLEN- 
he lac Zip DALE, NJ 07401 


| | fort. You desire things to be different 


Offer expires 3/31/86. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Void where 
. | than they are.”0 


prohibited, taxed or otherwise restricted 
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A new adventure in time. | 



















HUBLOT 


Quartz movement - Water resistant 5-atm 18 K gold, gold and steel, all steel. Natural rubber strap. Registered model. 





Hublot is available at: ' 


AMERICAN WEMPE BORSHEIM JEWELRY Co. Inc. PRINCESS ERMINE JEWELS THE BEVERLY HILTON ! 
695 Fifth Avenue, New York, 315 S 16th Street, Omaha, 9876 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
_ NY 10022 (212)751-4884 NEBRASKA 68102 (402)346-9422 CA 90210 (213)276-5556 


and other leading jewellers worldwide. 


For further information write or call toll free 1-800 3311334 Montres MDM Geneve of America Ltd 608 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10020° 
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@Kentshire | 
Kentshire Galleries, Ltd. 
37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 





America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 
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PAINTING: sublime 
English still life 
signed with the 
monogram R.F. 
and dated 1860, 
height-60”, 
width-4814”, 


CHANDELIER: 
French Empire 
bronze and ormolu 
chandelier, circa 
1830. 


RECAMIER: 
Regency ebonized 
recamier with parcel 
gilt decoration, circa 
1810: height-32”, 
width-78”, depth- 
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Recipes that bid you a warm welcome. 


Storming outside. VWVarming inside. Oooh so good 
going down. Cuddle-up tastes made for lingering... 
savoring. All the more satisfying when you consider how 
easy they are to prepare. Starting clockwise: 


Kahlua Irish Coffee 


Stir 1 ounce Kahlua and 1 ounce 
Irish Whiskey ina cup of hot 
coffee. Add a topping of whipped 
cream. And get ready to enjoy 
every flavorful sip. 


Kahlua Hot Chocolate 
Absolutely delicious. Stir 1-1/2 
ounces Kahltia in a cup of hot 
chocolate. Now just top with 
whipped cream. Aaaaah. 


Kahliia & Cognac 


The perfect accompaniment toa 
fire's glow: 1-1/2 ounces Kahlua 
to 1-1/2 ounces cognac or brandy. 
So simple...and pleasurable. 


Kahlua & Coffee 


Invariably, one of those great sit- 
back-and-relax tastes: 1-1/2 ounces 
Kahlua in a cup of your favorite 
coffee (decaffeinated’s fine, too). 
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Kahlua Hot Apple Cider 


Warming and wonderful: 1-1/2 
ounces Kahlua to 8 ounces hot 
cider or apple juice. Add a cinna- 
mon stick for an extra nice spice. 
A cozy variation: add an ounce 
of Apple Schnapps. 


Kahlia Brownies 

Boy are they good—and as easy as 
using your favorite brownie mix. 
Except use half the amount of water 
indicated and substitute the remain- 
ing half with Kahlua. To start from 
scratch, there's a terrific recipe in 
our free recipe book. Read on. 


Yet another treat 

The Kahlua Recipe Book is filled 
with how-to's for foods and drinks 
that are surefire favorites. Do send 
for as many copies as you'd like. 
They're on the house, of course. 
Kahlua, Dept.Y, P.O. Box 230, 

Los Angeles, CA 90078-0230. 























TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


HIGH ABOVE the East River, Mercia and 
Rex Harrison live in one of the most 
romantic apartment houses in New 
York City. A slender stone-and-brick- 
clad tower with a tapering top, its 
design and setting are evidently 
intended to bring to mind a centu- 
ries-old Mediterranean campanile, 
and especially the campanile that 
dominates the piazza in Venice; in- 
deed, the Harrisons are quick to note 
the many points of resemblance that 
they discern between the little, rocky, 
sea-washed island of Manhattan and 
its far-off Italian counterpart. 

A gifted amateur painter, Harrison 
spends a good deal of time in the stu- 
dio that his wife has contrived to 
































AKCHITECTURAL DIGEST Aaiis: 


Mr.and Mrs. Rex Harrison 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND SAM BLOUNT OF IRVINE & FLEMING 


fashion for him out of what had once 
been the formal dining room of their 
apartment. The studio faces north 
and east, which provides the light 
that artists like best, and from its win- 
dows Harrison looks out over the ebb 
and flow of the tidal East River, as in 
Venice he might look out from a fa- 
vorite window of the Gritti over the 
ebb and flow of the Grand Canal. 
“New York and Venice both leap 
up out of the water in the most bra- 
zen defiance of gravity,” Harrison 
says, in a voice that would surely be 
recognized anywhere on earth as that 
of the quizzical, redoubtable Pro- 
fessor Higgins. ‘Both were founded 
as trading posts on remote, easily 





OPPOSITE: For a far-from-ordinary English- 
man, a New York apartment in a landmark 
building offers convenience as well as tradi- ” 
tional comfort. Rex Harrison’s enduring act- 
ing prowess—in Frederick Lonsdale’s Aren't 

We All?—was a highlight of this year on 
Broadway. He and his wife, Mercia, acquired 
their home shortly after marrying in 1978, 
and Mrs. Harrison has adroitly blended 
their separate possessions. 


ABOVE: A late-19th-century lantern 
in the entrance hall illuminates outer- 
wear and several hats that are unmistakably- 
Henry Higgins. The prints are 18th- and 
19th-century English. ABOvE LEFT: A living 
room vignette demonstrates the cosmopol- “ 
itan mix the couple favors. “How can one 
tell what will go together until one has tried 
them?” says Mrs. Harrison. “My bronze 
Giacometti chairs marry a Chinese altar 
table with no difficulty whatever.” 
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RIGHT AND ABOVE: An 18th-century pine mantel, on which Diego Giacometti cats are rampant, 
provides the focus of the Harrisons’ sunny living room; the painting above it is by Pissarro. In 
the corner, on an easel, is a drawing by Dunoyer de Segonzac, and between the windows are 
drawings by Matisse (top) and Vlaminck. Striped wallcovering by Cowtan & Tout; sofa chintz 
and damask from Brunschwig & Fils; pillow fabric from Clarence House; carpet by Stark. 


defended islands,” he goes on in a 
mock-professorial manner, as if ad- 
dressing a whole classroom of invisi- 
ble Eliza Doolittles. “Both cities grew 
rich in the course of becoming great 
ports, and both learned to mitigate 
their acquisitiveness by a wise pa- 
tronage of the arts. Bless my soul! 
It occurs to me that I have played 
several kings and even a pope, but 
never a doge. In an acting career as 


long as mine, that amounts to an in- 
excusable oversight.” 

Built in 1926, the building is one of 
those perennially admired apartment 
houses in Ney ork City—one 
thinks also of the Beresford, the Da- 


kota, the Apthorp—that people are 


content to spend their lives in and de- 
part from with reluctance. Indeed, it 
was only through the death of the 
previous owner, William Stevenson, 
who wrote a couple of best-sellers 
about his exploits in the British Secret 
Service during the Second World 
War, that the apartment became 
available and could be purchased by 
the Harrisons from the Stevenson es- 
tate. “The building is full of ghosts,” 
Mercia Harrison says. “But as far as 
we can tell they are all benign, and 
some of them are downright merry.” 

Among the early owners of apart- 
ments in the building were New 
Yorker writers Alice Duer Miller and 
Alexander Woollcott (he called his 
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rtment “Wit’s End”). Henry and 
re Boothe Luce owned a vast 
triplex for many years; upon her hus- 
band’s death, Mrs. Luce sold the 
apartment to Jack and Drue Heinz. 
The Heinzes gave many happy par- 
ties there, and when they moved a 
few years ago to a handsome Geor- 
gian mansion on Sutton Place, the 
triplex was broken up into two 
apartments, one of which is currently 
occupied by the noted art collector 
Paul Walter. Other present-day occu- 
pants are Mrs. John Barry Ryan and 
Greta Garbo, of whom it is rumored 
that, unlike ordinary mortals, she 
is permitted to ride up and down in 
the elevator unencumbered by fel- 
low passengers. 
The Harrisons fell in love with and 


purchased their aerie in large part be- 


cause Rex had fallen in love with and 
married Mercia. At the time, she was 
living in an apartment on Fifth Ave- 
nue, designed in a contemporary 
style and with pictures long cher- 
ished by her—Matisse, Vlaminck, 
Avery, and the like—hanging on its 
walls. Harrison grumbled that her 
digs were rather too austerely mod- 
ern for his taste and they started look- 
ing around for quarters that would 
more readily accommodate his com- 
paratively old-fashioned English- 
ness—in a word, his Higginsness. 
Having chosen the Stevenson 
apartment, they moved in and gradu- 
ally settled down among furnish- 
ings—some hers, some his—that in 
their mingling seemed to achieve the 
cozy informality of an English coun- 
try house. “Rex is, of course, English, 
and I am half-English and half-In- 
dian, and we think that the way we 
put things together is somewhat too 
odd to be called ‘English country 


Mercia Harrison and designers Keith 

Irvine, Thomas Fleming and Sam Blount 
transformed the front hall into an intimate 
and suitably dramatic dining room/library. 
Richly detailed bookcases—where closets 
were once located—are punctuated by faux- 
tortoise pilasters. The painting is by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. On shelves nearby are Rex 
Harrison’s Tony Award for Anne of a Thou- 
sand Days and his Oscar for My Fair Lady. 
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RIGHT: More ambitious than ever about painting, Rex Harrison 
works with oils in his new studio, formerly the dining room. An 
East River view is complemented by postcard vistas of Portofino, 
where the actor maintained a residence for nearly thirty years. 


opposite: Mercia Harrison feels her Eastern heritage may 

have influenced her choice of a vivid cactus-flower chintz 

that enlivens the sitting area of her bedroom. “I’m never par- 
ticularly conscious of my ancestry,” she says, “but when I choose 
colors they nearly always turn out to be Indian.” Appointments 
include a French lacquer-and-bamboo table and a japanned pole 
screen. On the window ledge, from left, are a collage of pho- 
tographs, a Jules Pascin watercolor and a Max Ernst oil. 


BELOW AND OPPOSITE BELOW: Personal touches distinguish 

Rex Harrison’s bedroom. Monogrammed slippers—recall- 

ing those Henry Higgins demanded of Eliza in My Fair Lady— 
await him, while a costume design by Motley on the bookshelves 
refers to his role as Henry VIII in Anne of a Thousand Days. A Chip- 
pendale clothes press displays his recent Drama Desk Award for 
Aren't We All? The tropical landscapes above the bed were painted 
by him during a sojourn in Barbados. Drapery and bedcover- 

ing fabrics by Brunschwig & Fils; headboard and dust ruf- 

fle fabric from Hinson; bedside lamps by Hansen 
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house-like’ or any other sort of 
‘like,’ ” Mrs. Harrison says. “Still, it’s 
true that in our recent remodeling of 
the apartment we had the welcome 
assistance of the interior design firm 
of Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming, 
along with their new young partner, 
Sam Blount. The firm is well known 
for displaying a sense of humor when 
it comes to combining the tastes of 
couples with very different outlooks. 
The results are striking and at the 
same time comfortable, and Rex and 
I say that if that seems English, so 
much the better for England.” 

The remodeling of the apartment 
came about as a consequence of the 
fact that Harrison, long accustomed 
to sketching in pencil and working in 
watercolors, decided to take up oils. 
“Oils smell and turpentine stinks,” 
Mrs. Harrison says with vehemence. 
“T saw that it was time Rex had a 
truly professional studio, with a sink 
for cleaning up and isolation from 
the rest of the apartment. I happen to 
think dining rooms are a great waste 
of space except in the case of large 
families, where they can be used for a 
number of different purposes. I 
thought, why not turn our dining 
room over to Rex? Getting rid of the 
dining room meant having to find 
space elsewhere for us to dine in. 
Keith, Tom, Sam and I hit on the no- 
tion of radically reorganizing the 
front hall and its closets and convert- 
ing that space into a snug but ade- 
quate dining area. Whenever a 
dinner gets past a certain size, we 
simply set up a table next door, in the 
drawing room.” 

Presiding at dinner, Harrison sits 
on a sort of miniature throne; hang- 
ing on the wall behind him is the 
portrait of a stately matron, painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘Keith Irvine 
suggested our hanging her over the 
mantelpiece in the drawing room,” 
Harrison points out, raising his eye- 
brows to express the highest degree 
of polite incredulity. “I said, ‘Cer- 
tainly not! Only one’s true ancestors 
may hang over a mantelpiece!’ So 
here she is with me in my cozy nook, 


continued on page 186 
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ALMOST EVERYBODY, at one time or an- 
other, fantasizes about a dream 
house. In the not-too-distant past, this 
usually meant a spacious mansion, 
gabled and shuttered, with a lush, 
manicured lawn rolling down to a 
picket fence, and a venerable elm for 
shade in between. Today’s jet-pow- 
ered, decentralized world, however, 
has seen the advent of a very dif- 
ferent sort of fantasy, as was the case 
with a couple from Boston. 

“The wife,” explains interior de- 
signer Vicente Wolf, of Patino/Wolf 
Associates, “always told her husband 
that her dream was an apartment in 
New York.” The dream, of course, 
had its specifications. When visiting 
the city, the couple always stayed at 
the Plaza, in a particular room with a 
view of Central Park. For these ro- 
mantic sojourners, the park, with its 
storybook attractions unfolding far 
beneath their eyes, represented all 
that was magical about the city. 
When they discovered a pied-a-terre 
in Trump Tower that showcased this 
view, the fantasy was complete. 

For Vicente Wolf and his partner, 
Bob Patino, designing the couple’s 
dream involved a number of practical 
realities. Though pieds-a-terre typi- 
cally tend toward the provisional, 
this couple was getting away from a 
hotel room atmosphere, so one of the 
foremost requirements was a sense of 
hominess. Nevertheless, both hus- 
band and wife wanted something 
more adventurous than their Boston 
residence—“something very Euro- 
pean in feeling,” says Patino—yet 
with a measure of the traditional. 
“And they wanted what we call in 
the design business a ‘key job’—a 


A pared-down but not minimalist 
look, Bob Patino and Vicente Wolf agree, 
was their goal for this Manhattan pied-a- 
terre, designed for clients who eschew the 
impersonality of hotel rooms. The living 

room’s clean-lined furnishings are kept in a 
neutral color to eliminate visual clutter. 

A Lipchitz drawing graces one wall; in the 
window alcove is a gilded Adamesque mirror. 
Sofas and a window seat are covered in nubby 

Brunschwig & Fils fabric; canvas for the 
pillows and chair cushions is by Lee 
Jofa. The carpeting is by Stark. 
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place where they could just walk in 
and start to live.” 

With a skyline view as compe- 
tition, the apartment initially seemed 
cold and undramatic. “So we decided 
to take the best features of the space— 
the proportions and that great 
view—and add personality,” says Vi- 
cente Wolf. The designers sought first 
to reshape the interiors with selective 
new construction. A narrow wall and 
a long shelf created an entrance hall; 
a carpeted platform raised the living 
room a step, separating it from the 


opposite: A richly worked example of Chinese embroidery acts as a 

striking focal point in the dining area. Chairs, draped in soft leather slip- 
covers, surround a brass-and-lacquer table set with contemporary dinnerware. 
ABOVE: The designers created the small entrance hall by attaching a shelf to 

a narrow partition, then roughly texturing the two walls with concrete. 

The photograph, Three Asaro Mud Men, 1970, is by Irving Penn. 


marble-floored dining area; and the 
addition of a column to one side of 
the living room window corrected a 
compositional imbalance and made 
possible a window seat. 

In order to vary the uniformity of 
the apartment further, the designers 
treated the wall surfaces in different 
ways, while keeping the overall col- 
or scheme in a limited range. One 
wall—running from the entrance hall 
through to the bedroom—received a 
thin coat of concrete, roughly tex- 
tured by the designers themselves. In 
the living room and the dining area, 
lacquered ceilings and walls reflect 
the sheen of city lights. 

Yet while the prevailing mode is 
contemporary, the judicious use of 
antiques and artworks “‘cuts that 
sharp edge,” says Patino, “and makes 
the décor timeless.” Adds his partner 
with a cautionary note, “You have to 
walk a very fine line if you use tradi- 
tional pieces in contemporary interi- 
ors. We wanted them to have a very 
soft, sensual look.” 

In this apartment, however, the 
contrast between old and new serves 
to highlight some of the notable ob- 
jets: An elaborate example of Chinese 
embroidery is now encased in an 
acrylic box above the dining table; 
the delicate, shapely details of a 
gilded eighteenth-century mirror 
stand in elegant juxtaposition with 
the Manhattan cityscape. 

Its sophistication notwithstanding, 
the apartment’s design evinces a wel- 
come comfort. To Bob Patino, this 
melding of urbanity and warmth is 
symptomatic of a larger cultural shift 
toward a more settled way of life. 
“People aren’t going out as much 
these days. Eight or nine years ago, 
no one ever wanted to dine at home; 
they wanted to have a drink and 
leave. Now when they go home, 
they’re planning to stay there.” Vi- 
cente Wolf traces the shift in social 
emphasis—and the more traditional 
values that accompany it—straight to 
the top. “I think the Reagan White 
House has had a lot to do with it,” he 
asserts. “The administration always 
sets the tone—how many ladies do 
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This melding of 
urbanity and warmth 
seems symptomatic of 


a shift toward a more 
settled way of life. 


you see now dressed in red?” In the 
face of stylistic changes, the bottom 
line for a designer remains, as ever, 
flexibility. “For so many years we 
were inundated with ruffles,” says 
Wolf. “Then we went through a 
spare, built-in look. Our attitude is, 
why not take the best of both?” 

Creative solutions are invariably a 
combination of the designer’s imagi- 
nation and the client’s desires. 
“When you go to a designer,” says 
Wolf, “it’s like going to an artist to 
have your portrait painted. It’s im- 
portant to find somebody to interpret 
your personality sympathetically — 
you have to like the final result.” 
Working with a client is, he adds, 
much like a marriage and, as with 
any such union, it can be impaired by 
false expectations. But for Patino and 
Wolf, their relationship with the Bos- 
ton couple suffered no such pitfalls. 
Their clients’ initial pleasure in 
discovering a place of their own in 
Manhattan was simply compounded 
when the designers “raised the cur- 
tain on opening night.” 

For the most dramatic effect, the 
partners prefer to put the finishing 
touches on in one day. Says Vicente 
Wolf, “When our clients walk into a 
completed apartment, we want it to 
be a knockout.” For the couple from 
Boston it came as the long-awaited 
fulfillment of their dream.0 


The designers modulated the even 
tone of the bedroom with subtle varia- 
tions of texture arid pattern: One wall was 
covered with a concrete surface; on the floor, 
Stark carpeting was overlaid with a muted 
Tabriz rug. Lee Jofa fa s include silk for the 
draperies, bedcoverin. » and ottoman up- 
holstery, and canvas : © the headboard 
and chair cushions. 1 he drawing is 
by André Dunoyer de S<gonzac. 
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Harmony in Counterpoint 


A Paris Duet for Katia and Marielle Labéeque 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GENEVIEVE DESOEUVRES 
TEXT BY JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


THE APPROACH is, perhaps, more in- 
triguing than attractive: a dark, nar- 
row street, none too clean, in a fairly 
insalubrious quarter of Paris. Stand- 
ing at the front door tapping out a 
code number on a series of buttons, 
the visitor feels a little like the client 
of a speakeasy in Prohibition days. 
Slowly the door swings open, and a 
disembodied voice from an upper 
window across the courtyard calls out 
directions. A longish climb up a dark, 
winding staircase (this is no elevator 
country) leads to another door—and 
at once all misgivings are dispelled. It 
is opened by an attractive young 


woman, vivacious and smiling. This 
is the private world of Katia and 
Marielle Labeque. 

These two sisters—both are in their 
early thirties—have somehow con- 
trived, while rising to fame and for- 
tune as duo-pianists of considerable 
brilliance, to create for themselves the 
perfect setting for such brief periods 
in Paris as their increasingly crowded 
performance schedules allow. In do- 
ing so, they have brought off a tour 
de force of architectural restoration. 

The building in which they live 
dates from the sixteenth century, 
which must make it one of the oldest 


BELOW: After a rigorous concert schedule, duo-pianists Katia, left, and 
Marielle Labéque return to Paris and private worlds as distinctive as their person- 
alities. RIGHT: Interior designer Geneviéve Desoeuvres heightened the international flavor 
of Katia’s apartment with a Flemish ebony cabinet, right, complementing the intricate 
ebony and ivory designs of an 18th-century Italian cabinet, a Soumak rug and a / 
low-back Dutch-style chair. Rug and chair from Galerie Altéro, Paris. 
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RIGHT: Warm, rich shades of terra-cotta tiles blend with a stone mantel and 
the lustrous tones of a Soumak rug in Katia’s apartment. The basic mood is 17th cen- 
tury, but tufted upholstery, tasseled floor cushions and a point-de-Venice cover on a 
table near the faux-marbre doorway contribute cross-century references. ABOVE: A 
19th-century cabinet with ivory inlay reveals a Mudéjar influence. 


residential structures in all of Paris. 
When they found it, it had been dere- 
lict for years. There was no electricity 
and no running water, only prodi- 
gious quantities of rats, which caused 
them serious problems in the early 
days. But they saw the possibilities at 
once for quarters that would be sat- 
isfying practically as well as aestheti- 
cally. Above all, there was the space, 
more than enough to provide a large, 
comfortable apartment for each of 
them, one above the other, while 
across the courtyard—sufficiently 
near for convenience, sufficiently re- 
mote to enable them to separate their 
work from their leisure—was the 
ideal studio, simply waiting, it 
seemed, for their two grand pianos. 
So, bravely, they took the plunge, 
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and the long work of rehabil- 
itation and interior design began. 

It would have been longer still— 
indeed, with their punishing sched- 
ules, it might never have been fin- 
ished at all—without the help of their 
friend, interior designer Genevieve 
Desoeuvres, who was able to press on 
with the job while the sisters were 
traveling. Her contribution was im- 
mense, and they gratefully acknowl- 
edge the fact, yet the completed 
apartments reflect their separate 
personalities in such a way as to leave 
the visitor in no doubt that the basic 
concept was always their own. 

The most striking thing about the 
two residences is the total absence of 
fuss. The furniture is spare, each 


continued on page 187 
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ABOVE: Ample ceiling-high windows fill Marielle Labeque’s apartment 
with light and emphasize her predilection for sunny colors and floral accents. 
Her secretaire, a 19th-century example of lacca contrafatta, or decoupage, is from 
Galerie Altéro. LEFT AND BELOw: In the living room, photographs, albums, gold records 
and other mementos testify to the sisters’ flourishing careers. Geometric patterns of the 


terra-cotta and stone floor are echoed by the design of an 18th-century kilim rug and 
the fabric on sofa and poufs. Octagonal bases of the glass table reinforce the design 
geometry. Ancient rough-hewn beams, as old as the 16th-century building, 
add contrast. Above the sofa, 17th-century Chinese paintings on silk. 








Art: An Album of Innocents 


Children in American Folk Painting 


TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW 



































RECEDING PAGE LEFT: Portrait of a Boy 

Named Frank, circa 1840. Oil on canvas; 
4012" x 30”. A view of West Boylston, Massa- 
chusetts and the red, white and blue of an 
American flag on butterfly wings appear in 
this engaging work, one of only two por- 
traits attributed to David Ryder. David A. 
Schorsch, Inc., South Salem, New York. PRE- 
CEDING PAGE RIGHT: Child in Pink Dress Playing 
with Dog, Ammi Phillips, circa 1825. Oil on 
canvas; 31” x 25”. Phillips, who worked 
throughout western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, placed his distinctively stylized 
subjects against solid backgrounds. 
Kennedy Galleries, New York. 


opposite: The Brown Children, William 
Matthew Prior, 1846-1847. Oil on canvas; 
39%” x 3542". Ina portrait by Prior, an artist 
who worked in both naive and academic 
styles, the young George, Mary Jane and 
Emma Brown of East Boston hold the objects 
of a privileged childhood. Thos. K. Woodard, 
New York. BELow: Portrait of Two Young Girls 
with Doll, artist unknown, circa 1820. Pastel 
on paper; 21” x 25”. Although the girls are 
dressed in a relatively adult fashion, their 
coral beads are typical of those worn by early 
American children to ward off harm. Mar- 
guerite Riordan, Stonington, Connecticut. 
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THEY STARE OUT at us, these children of 
a new age and a new republic, with 
sly assurance and the pride of posses- 
sion. They are well dressed and seem- 
ingly well behaved; little ladies and 
little gentlemen of the enterprising 
middle classes who were taught, but 
did not always abide by, the long-es- 
tablished rules for childhood: “Speak 
not at table ... Sing not, hum not, 
wriggle not...” 

They solemnly display their trea- 
sures: tiny bugles or military drums, 
hoops or hobbyhorses or model ships 
in full rigging. They hold up expen- 
sive baby rattles or a single rose; they 
present their dolls, which are dressed 
as ladies of fine fashion. With no less 
pride, they pose with the family pet, 
clutching the paw of some ragtag dog, 
with formidable affection. 

The children are themselves the 
proud possessions of their parents, 
the shrewd nineteenth-century Yan- 
kee merchants and ship captains, 































country lawyers, doctors and farn 
ers, who commissioned “portraits” i 
their houses, their ships, their shop 
their farms, their families—the har 
evidence of their essential worth 
ness, their sharp business practice 
and well-earned profits. 
Social commentators, to be suri 
criticized the undue importane¢ 
given to children in nineteenth-cer 
tury American households; the litt 
ones were neither shy nor silent, “I 
stead,’”” Timothy Dwight complaine’ 
in his 1822 Travels in New Englan} 
and New York, “the end proposed b} 
the parents is to make their childrej 
‘objects of admiration,’ to be admin 
by visitors.” And so they have rej 
mained, more than a century and 
half later, objects of our admiration 
children in their innocence, firml 
situated in their time and place. 
Their portraits, admittedly, werd 
not in the high style favored by the 
sophisticated gentry. For the mos | 




















part, American folk portraits were 
ithe work of traveling amateurs and 
daubers. Nevertheless, these itinerant 
painters, who also served as cabinet- 
ymakers, gilders, framers, sign paint- 
vers and harness menders, truly 
represented the state of the arts in 


early-nineteenth-century America. It 
was a hard-scratch profession. 

Some, like William Matthew Prior, 
advertised ‘‘flat’’ pictures, that is, 
paintings without “shade or shadow” 
(meaning the usual modeling), at cut- 
rate fees—one quarter the price of his 








more finished work. Others evi- 
dently considered their services so 
negligible they failed to sign their 
pictures and have remained anony- 
mous despite the investigative 
efforts of scholars; a few, such as the 


continued on page 189 








Portrait of Henry Sayward of Maine, John Brewster, Jr., 1820. Oil on canvas; 20%” x 18”. 
Brewster, a deaf-mute, portrayed the children of prominent families with great sensitivity. He trained 
with Connecticut artist Joseph Steward. David A. Schorsch, Inc., South Salem, New York. 














Folk portraiture is more than an 
amusing decorative art. It is, in fact, native, 
like the children it portrayed. 














Girl on Stenciled Carpet, Erastus Salisbury 
Field, circa 1836. Oil on canvas; 34” x 26”. 
After a brief apprenticeship with Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Field tended to paint with broader, 
more spontaneous brushstrokes than other 
folk artists. Sotheby’s, New York. 
































Executive Order 





The Tennessee Residence of 
Governor and Drs. Lamar Alexander 


TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 


LEFT: For Lamar and Honey Alexander, 
the road to the governor’s mansion was 
circuitous: During his 1978 campaign, Mr. 
Alexander walked 1,000 miles across the 
state. But such perserverance was well re- 
warded—he is the first Tennessee governor 
to serve two consecutive terms. BELOW: Set on 
ten woodland acres in residential Nashville, 
the Georgian-style mansion, built in 1929, 
was originally a private home. Opposite: A 
spiral stone staircase, carpeted with a runner 
from Edward Fields, lends appropriate gran- 
deur to the entrance hall. The grandfather 
clock dates from the 1790s. Damask for 
the draperies is from Brunschwig & 

Fils; fringe from Schumacher. 









THREE DAYS BEFORE Lamar Alexandergy 
was to become Tennessee’s third Re” 

publican governor in this century, hisgy 
schedule called for him to help his 
wife move their family into the exe¢ 
utive residence. But amid reports that 
the outgoing governor was selling 
prison pardons for cash, it seemed 
wiser for Alexander to be sworn i 
early. The arrangements took all dayah 
Honey Alexander, five months preg 
nant at the time, was left on her ow 
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coordinate the move, feed their 
three children and figure out the in- 
tricacies of an unfamiliar house. 

The Alexanders spent the next few 
days looking around their new home. 
From the grounds, it was impressive: 
a 15,000-square-foot brick-and-stone 
mansion set at the crown of ten roll- 
ing acres. The interior was a different 
story—institutional green walls and 
pale green carpeting in the public 
rooms and a guest bedroom, and an 
office done up in red and white. 
Hardly a place to raise a family—or 
entertain with pride. 

Luckily, Honey Alexander knew 
exactly who tocall—Tish Fort Hooker, 
a Nashville designer and former wife 
of John J. Hooker, a two-time Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate. ‘I 
wanted to be First Lady even more 
than my husband wanted to be gov- 
ernor,” Tish Hooker recalls. “So it 
was a great irony when Honey said, ‘I 
don’t know anyone who’s taken more 
of an interest in this house. I want 
you to do it.’ I guess I was destined to 
pick out the color of the master bed- 
room, one way or another.” 

Honey Alexander’s choice of inte- 
rior designer was as politically 
shrewd as it was aesthetically sound. 
For the executive residence needed to 
be redecorated by someone who un- 
derstood this governor’s priorities: 
education, industry, quality of life. 
With those pressing concerns on the 
agenda, refurbishing the mansion was 
not of major import. Still, it had to be 
made warm and inviting, for the 
Alexanders had plans for the house. 

These plans, although ambitious, 
were not about propelling the 
Alexanders to social prominence. 
Rather, they were the stuff of political 
expediency. Honey Alexander, the 
daughter of the vice-chairman of the 
Republican party in Texas, had gone 


A portrait of Andrew Jackson occupies 
a place of honor in the drawing room. To 
soften the space, designer Tish Hooker 
replaced pervasive green paint with 
wallcoverings depicting native wild flowers 
and birds. The wing chairs are covered in 
Brunschwig & Fils linen; sofa in Schumacher 
fabric. The rug is from Edward Fields. 
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LerT: An Oriental rug, needlepoint chair upholstery and draperies of Stroheim & 
Romann fabric contribute to the warmth of the state dining room. China is by Lenox. 
ABOveE: Manufactured shortly after the Revolutionary War, the mahogany sideboard 
exemplifies fine American Hepplewhite, while scenes from Tennessee history are depicted 
on a silver punch set. The portrait is of John Sevier, the state’s first governor. 


to Washington, D.C. immediately af- 
ter her graduation from Smith to 
work for Senator John Tower. Her 
husband, a seventh-generation East 
Tennessean and Phi Beta Kappa from 
Vanderbilt, received his law degree 
from New York University, and fol- 
lowing a brief stint as a lawyer, he 
signed on as a legislative aide to Sena- 
tor Howard Baker. After managing 
one Tennessee governor's race, he be- 
came a candidate himself. He lost that 
election. For his second time out, 
Alexander donned a favorite red-and- 
black plaid shirt and, during a six- 
month period, walked 1,000 miles 
“across the state, playing trombone 
with his Alexander’s Washboard 


Band and giving speeches from the 
back of a flatbed truck. 

The Alexanders, then, saw the ex- 
ecutive residence as an extension of 
the governor's office. “The gover- 
nor’s most important job is to put a 
focus on the most important things, 
and convene people in order to do 
that,” Lamar Alexander says. “And 
the best place to get people together is 
at the governor's residence at the in- 
vitation of the governor.” 

This philosophy proved itself 
most dramatically in 1979 and 1980, 
when Tennessee was hoping to be- 
come the site of Nissan’s first plant in 
America. One Nissan executive came 


continued on page 190 






























































ror: The family dining room is dedicated to the people of Greeneville, who donated 
examples of furniture made in their town during the early 1800s. Pottery by Tennessee 
craftspeople decorates the table and corner cupboard. above: Walls of windows and yards 

of floral fabric from Clarence House bring the outdoors into the guest room, which has wel- 

comed such visitors as President and Mrs. Reagan. RIGHT: The informal sun room, flooded 
with light from Palladian-style windows, is often used to showcase the work of Tennes- 

see artists. The piano is one of four in the residence. An accomplished pianist, the 

governor has raised funds for music by his many concerts throughout the state. 
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John and Frances Bowes 
San Francisco Address 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY 

MICHAEL TAYLOR, ASID 

TEXT BY HERB CAEN 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 
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in a neighborhood that exemplifies San Francisco’s sophistication and taste, 

Mic! Taylor renewed the interiors of Mr. and Mrs. John Bowes’s 1909 Bernard 
Maybeck-des d house to accommodate their growing collection of contemporary art. 
ABOVE: The distincti cade reveals a steep roof and an entrance with a Neo-Gothic window. 
rop: Taylor with Fre Bowes in the living room. RIGHT: A baronial fireplace injects a med- 
ieval note in the li » room. Painting by Susan Rothenberg; sculpture by Manuel Neri. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, city of mists, myths, 
mystiques—and rich residential ar- 
eas. Perhaps no other small city in 
America has such a mix of styles and 
atmosphere. On Telegraph Hill, clos- 
est to the bay, one-hundred-year-old 
wooden houses cling by their finger- 
tips to precarious stone perches, with 
a view across snaggle-toothed piers to 
the arching Bay Bridge. On the spiny 
crest of neighboring Russian Hill, spa- 
cious old apartment buildings form 
a Stonehenge against the sunset skies. 

Nob Hill, where the cable car lines 
cross, is still a symbol of Belle Epoque 
San Francisco, a place where the sil- 
ver railroad barons of the pre-earth- 
quake city indulged themselves in 
overblown mansions. Only “Bonanza 
Jim” Flood’s survived, to be trans- 
formed into an exclusive men’s club. 
Nob Hill today is a discreet faubourg 
of small townhouses and penthouses, 
whose occupants own 360-degree 
views, from the Farallon Islands in 
the Pacific to the far hills of Oakland. 

Most expensive and expansive of 
all, however, is Pacific Heights, a 
state of mind as well as a geographi- 
cal location. Nobody is quite sure of 
its boundaries, but everybody is quite 
sure that it best represents everything 
that San Francisco is said to stand 
for—sophistication, urbanity, taste 
and a distinctly nonvulgar display of 
wealth. Along tree-shaded Pacific 
Avenue, Broadway and Jackson, 
Washington and Clay streets are 
block after block of the most eclectic 
houses imaginable—from brilliantly 
restored Victorians to slightly stuffy 
Georgian mansions to modern boxes, 
jumbled together cheek-by-jowl in 
one long architectural lesson. 

Pacific Heights runs roughly, yet 
smoothly, along the northwestern 
bluff of the city, overlooking the flat- 
lands of the Marina, an area dredged 
from the bay for the 1915 Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, and 
outward to a sweeping view from 
Angel Island to the Golden Gate 


Bridge. Only newcomers and tourists 
call it “the Heights.” In this madly 
mixed-up area, where a jewel of a 
house is often found next to a verit- 
able dog, there are very few stretches 
that approach perfection. No one will 
argue, however, that one such is a sin- 
gle block of Pacific Avenue located 
“along the Presidio wall,” a magic 
catchphrase among San Franciscophiles. 

By a stroke of luck and fortune, 
three of the greatest Bay Area archi- 
tects in what is now considered to 
have been a golden age—Bernard 
Maybeck, Willis Polk and Ernest 
Coxhead— built houses at almost the 
same time, the turn of the century, on 
this steep block alongside the army’s 
1,400-acre parkland. In the next block 
is a house by another member of this 
group, Julia Morgan, the architect of 
Hearst Castle at San Simeon. 

If there is one house in this con- 
stellation that is the ultimate “very 
San Francisco” treasure it is the 1909 
Maybeck owned by John and Frances 
Bowes. Bernard Maybeck (1862-1957) 
was perhaps the most beloved of Bay 
Area architects, and although the 
bulk of his work was done in the East 
Bay, this smallish example of his 
brown-shingled art—one of about 
only a dozen houses he did in San 
Francisco—exerts a peculiar and 
powerful pull. It is almost impossible 
to look at it and not say “I want it!” 

“There is something so over- 
whelmingly San Francisco about it,” 
says Frances Bowes, who has lived in 
the house for fifteen years. Several 
times a year smitten passersby shove 
notes under the front door reading, 
“How much do you want for it— 
name your price!” Adds Mrs. Bowes, 
“There are always groups of tourists 
standing in the street, taking pictures 
of it.” Michael Taylor, the interior de- 
signer who found the house a fasci- 
nating challenge, sums it up as 
“charming.” But it is a bit more than 
that. “Right,” he readily agrees. “It is 
tailored downstairs, feminine upstairs 


PRECEDING PAGES: Boldly scaled sofas, chairs and low tables enhance the living room, 

where the beamed ceiling and leaded windows provide the design scheme for the dining 
room addition (background). Large painting by John Hanley. Lert: The dining room—with a 
garden view—features casual furnishings: a wooden pedestal table and wicker tub chairs. 
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and slightly mysterious all over.” 

Like so much of Maybeck’s work, 
the Bowes house just misses a Hansel- 
and-Gretel cutesyness. What the ar- 
chitect did distill is a Neo-Gothic fan- 
tasy of leaded windows, a high-peaked 
roof, a beguilingly slanted drainpipe 
that echoes the steep slant of the 
street, quaint “eyebrows” over the 
upper windows and all the Maybeck 
trademarks: a baronial fireplace, red- 
wood interiors (bleached by the pre- 
vious occupant), beamed ceilings, a 
cathedral arch over the stairwell and 
two brilliant swirls of Neo-Gothic 
windows near the entrance. All that 
and not enough closet space, too. 
“Poor John,” says Mrs. Bowes of her 
husband. “He has to squeeze his suits 
into an armoire.” Another bedroom 
in the house’s ten rooms, all of them 
smallish, has no closet whatever. 
There was a spartan side to Maybeck, 


whose own wardrobe seems to have 
consisted of a beret and a smock. 
“My major consideration was, of 
course, to respect the sheer beauty of 
a Maybeck house and its timeless- 
ness,” Michael Taylor says. “My di- 
rection was to decorate as little as 
possible and to complement the 
Boweses’ extensive art collection. I 
wanted to make it possible for them 
to change their artworks around from 
time to time.” He did decide, how- 
ever, to expand Maybeck’s vision 
slightly, “because John and Frances 
simply needed more room to enter- 
tain.” He and the architects, Charles 
Porter and Bob Steinwedell, added a 
dining room in a Maybeck style—a 
seamless expansion with all the fla- 
vor of the original, down to the 
matching leaded doors and windows, 
which overlook landscape architect 


continued on page 191 





ABOVE: Mrs. Bowes at a bamboo table in her airy study. Lert: Sun filters through lattice 
window panels in the master bedroom. Syrie Maugham-style chairs and a lace bedcover 
add to the romantic setting. Taylor's design suits his perception of the house: “My major consid- 
eration was to respect the sheer beauty of a Maybeck house and its timelessness.” 







































































The Sienese villa of Signor Don Giovanni Guiso offers a profusion of miniature theaters and marionettes that date from the 


late 1700s to the early 1900s. Here, the collector stands before his latest acquisition, a scaled-down 1780 theater from Tuscany. 


THE VILLA WAS CALLED |’Apparita be- 
cause from its hill the city of Siena 
can be seen in the distance, like an 
apparition. Today there is something 
unreal about the sight, for it is per- 
haps the only expansive view of the 
city unobstructed by modern high 
rises. With its walls and towers and 
domes, this is the Siena of the past. 


The villa also bespeaks another era, 
for l’Apparita was designed at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century by 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the Sienese archi- 
tect now best known for his great 
works in Rome. Little is known about 
l’Apparita’s early years, but over the 
centuries it was neglected, turned 
into a farmhouse, then long aban- 


| 


doned. About fifteen years agof 
Signor Don Giovanni Guiso, a Sar 
dinian nobleman transplanted to Sijf 
ena, bought the stately ruin an 
lovingly, intelligently, restored it t 
its original simplicity. 

Though Signor Guiso—known tc 
his close friends as Nanni—hates 
the word collection, which to hi 





The Collectors: 


Command Performances 
Don Giovanni Guiso’s Miniature Theaters 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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The outdoor green theater designed by architect Pietro Porcinai is enhanced with columns and vases in cotto, the clas- 
sic Sienese terra-cotta. On tranquil summer evenings it becomes the setting for poetry readings and musical performances. 





-ghiggests something cold, calculated 
, iad unloved, l’Apparita contains a sin- 
 Sfular assembly of objects that he has 
, aljescued—not collected—from attics 
{fad antiques shops all over Europe 
juring the past twelve to fifteen 
tears. These objects are miniature the- 
juta@ers, about thirty in number. Some 
iim) “e toys, others are eighteenth-century 





shadow boxes. Some were designed 
for public performances, others cre- 
ated for elegant marionettes in vel- 
vets and satins to enliven long, idle 
summers in aristocratic villas. 

One theater—the latest addition— 
is almost life-size and has been in- 
stalled in the villa’s guesthouse. 
Complete with a series of backdrops, 


wings and a painted allegorical cur- 
tain, it cries out to be used. Since 
many of Signor Guiso’s guests are 
writers, one of them will surely be 
inspired to compose something that 
will bring the theater back to life. 

Giovanni Guiso’s own inspiration 
came during a visit to Salzburg in the 
early seventies, where—thanks to 
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Some were designed 
for public performances, 
others created for elegant marionettes 
in velvets and satins to enliven long, 
idle summers in aristocratic villas. 
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the intervention of an influential 


local friend—he was able to follow 


performance of the famous mario’ ~ 
nettes from a perch backstage. It wai 


a turning point in his life. Always ar © 


impassioned theatergoer, he felt < 
call: he would have to be directly in 
volved with the theater. “It was to 


late to change my life and become ar 


impresario,” he says, recalling th 
event, “but I knew I would find 
way to satisfy this passion.” 

A short time later, Signor Guisd 
was spending an evening at a friend’ 
house, and after admiring some hand 
some figurines, he and his hoste 
started talking about miniature the 
aters. “I must have one somewher 
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around the house,” she said. She dug * 
it out for him, and this was the begin) i 


ning. He brought it home, fitted up 

small room in his villa as a backstag 
area, and made an aperture for his lit 
tle stage in the wall between tha 
room and the adjacent sitting room 
where spectators were ethan oe 


He then handed the theater ove 
| 
ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: A pair of 18th-cen-, 
tury shadow boxes, exhibiting Baroque the- 
atrical elements, feature paper figures and | 
printed cutouts set in receding planes that | 
create the shadow effect. Although found in 
Tuscany, they are probably not Italian. On 
the right is the Adoration; to the left, a 
Chinese marriage procession. LEFT: From Bo- 
logna comes a 19th-century Italian theater 
complete with a miniature tiled stove. 

















o friends, technical experts at the 
Teatro Comunale in Florence, who 
lagreed to restore it. “They held on to 
lit for a year,” Guiso recalls. “I kept 
trying to get it back, and they finally 
confessed that they had found it handy 
pbecause my theater has exactly the 
‘same proportions as the Teatro della 


eins new productions.” Techni- 
| clans from the Comunale then helped 
}install the theater in the villa, where 
| the versatile lighting system was de- 
| vised by Guido Baroni, “a magician,” 
pas the late Luchino Visconti called him. 
New Year’s Eve at l’Apparita has 
‘become a tradition, especially for 
Giovanni Guiso’s many friends in the 
‘theater and the cinema. Every year 
| the climax of the party is an operatic 
excerpt performed by his marionettes 
saccompanied by recordings of fa- 
H mous stars. His first production some 
» seven years ago, a twenty-minute se- 
‘lection from II Trovatore, was an im- 
) mediate success. Word spread, and 
now in l’Apparita’s audience Rudolf 
Be eyev can be found along with 
Lina Wertmuller, Francesco Rosi (di- 
_ rector of the film Carmen) and artistic 
directors from leading opera houses, 
including Massimo Bogianckino of 
_YOpéra in Paris, Luciano Alberti of 
the Comunale in Florence and Fran- 
_ cesco Canessa of San Carlos in Naples. 

Signor Guiso and his cousin, the 
writer Silvana Cicchi, operate the 
Marionettes under the direction of 
another writer, Furio Monicelli. 
Other friends help, even from a dis- 
tance. In the workshops of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera, Peter J. 
Hall created the set for La Traviata, 
based on Monet’s Femmes au Jardin. 
For the staging of Madama Butterfly 
in ‘1981, the “humming chorus” was 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Acquired in Arezzo is 
an Italian theater decorated with gilded 
wood. It dates from around 1890 and show- 
cases a late-19th-century interior with paired 
Chippendale-style wing chairs and arm- 
chairs. RIGHT: The proscenium arch of a 19th- 
century Italian theater is flanked by busts 
of Carlo Goldoni, the famous Venetian 
playwright of the 18th century. The set 
is the interior of the Duomo in Siena. 























































































































Tor: Dating from 1900, an elaborate child’s toy the- top: An Art Déco influence permeates the set of an Italian 
ater from Spain is graced with a Grecian frieze above the stage theater, circa 1930, whose design was perhaps suggested by 
and.a set representing the gardens of Granada. An an early staging of a contemporary play by the Italian 
Indian-style building adds to the fantasy. dramatist, director and actor Pirandello. 
ABOVE: Crafted in the fin-de-siécle style is an un- ABOVE: The architectural ornamentation of an early-19th- 
usual Swiss theater with an exuberant cast-relief proscenium. century theater from Lombardy echoes that of the Italian opera 
Muses and trophies of instruments and masks frame houses of the time. The theater comes with sixty sets 
the lithographed set bearing the French tricolor. and a troupe of sixty costumed marionettes. 
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yeard behind a transparent curtain 
sased on the large Tiffany panel 
'n the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Last year at l’Apparita the opera 
was Don Giovanni, and the set for the 
‘inal act featured a Renaissance loggia 
-n the rear for the onstage musicians. 
t was designed in the style of Peruzzi, 
doubly appropriate since Peruzzi was 
not only the architect of l’Apparita 
ut was also, during his years in 
Rome, the favorite scenery designer 
‘or entertainment at the papal court. 
| The Guiso collection—it has to be 
ralled that, after all—has gradually 
and charmingly taken over the inte- 
irior of the villa. In every room there 
are theaters or set designs, including 
two by Nicola Benois, chief designer 
at La Scala for decades, or engravings 
or prints. Books on marionettes and 
‘the theater clutter every table. 

A dozen or so years ago, when the 

‘house was just restored, Giovanni 
‘Guiso proudly filled it with valuable 
furniture and works of art of the ap- 
‘propriate period. Almost immedi- 
ately some well-organized thieves 
stripped the villa. Rather than try to 
‘replace what he had lost, Signor 
\Guiso set up his theaters to give the 
villa a lighter, less austere atmo- 
‘sphere. From room to room, from the 
‘eighteenth-century French model to 
‘the Italian Art Béco theater that seems 
‘set for a Pirandello play, endless 
‘comedies and dramas can be imagined. 
_ Giovanni Guiso’s passion for the 
‘theater is also evident outside the 
willa. In the garden he has arranged a 
igreen theater, where the gentle slope 
‘serves as a seating area and a natural 
'shelf acts as the stage. For the inaugu- 
‘Tation the Sestetto Chigiano, a string 
‘sextet from Siena’s prestigious 
Chigiana Academy, came and played 
the chamber version of Schoenberg’s 
‘Transfigured Night. It was a balmy 
‘summer evening, but at the climax of 
{the work a strange rosy cloud ap- 
‘peared. It drifted above the scene, lin- 
‘gered for a moment, barely long 
“enough to distract the veteran musi- 
“cians, and then moved on. For Guiso 
‘and his guests it was a sign, a good 
‘omen, a benediction. 0 











Top: Muses and Mount Vesuvius add classical touches to a 19th- 


century “Teatro Verdi.” The theater, a tribute to the popularity of 
the Italian composer, bears the coat of arms of the royal fam- 
ily of Savoy and is complete with scenes and props. 


ABOVE: Dating from 1820, an Austrian theater with a simple 
wood proscenium, accented with an American eagle, colorfully 
presents sets and costumes for La Traviata, act 2. The 
set is modeled after Monet’s Femmes au Jardin. 
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The Rhineland Towers of Burg Eltz 


TEXT BY LILLI PALMER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GIL! 


IN THE LATE TWENTIES, On one of those 
golden September days, a group of 
some twenty boys and girls, led and 
watched over by a couple of teachers, 
marched along the valley of the Mo- 
selle River in Germany. One of those 
children, a lighthearted girl in bobby 
socks with a rucksack on her back, 
was I, and I remember well the day 
our marching column left the broad 
Moselle and began to follow the 
course of a smaller river, the Eltz. It 
would lead us to the plateau from 
which fabled Burg Eltz—the most re- 
nowned of all medieval German cas- 
tles—rose up steeply and majestically. 


Indeed, our group stopped open- 
mouthed when we reached a certain 
part of the dense woods and saw the 
castle. It was to be the crowning glory 
of our trip, and one full day had been 
allotted to “children roaming over 
Burg Eltz.” And roam we did. At that 
time, the Eltz family lived there only 
during the summer, so that we en- 
tered a deserted, silent, strangely 
spellbinding castle, the kind we 
dimly imagined when reading 
Grimms’ Fairy Tales, utterly unreal. 
But there it was, surpassing all our 
fantasies—and there it still is, un- 
touched by the passing of eight 


ABOVE LEFT: The dreamlike form of Burg 
Eltz, rising from forested hills in West Ger- 
many, brings to mind Goethe's description 

of architecture as “frozen music.” The castle 
has been in the Eltz family since the 12th 
century. ABOVE: The inner court is defined 
by a trio of structures that compose the | 
castle. Divided through inheritance among 
three Eltz brothers, Burg Eltz once consti- 
tuted a Ganerbenburg, a jointly owned 
castle of separate households. 


opposite: Elaborate wrought-iron 


mounts on the door of the Prince-Electors’ © 





Room combine beauty with practicality. The” 


hinges, reminiscent of antlers, reinforce 
the heavy timbers and complement 
the 15th-century wall paintings. 
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RIGHT: An 18th-century tapestry by Jan de Bruxelles dominates the Prince- 


Electors’ Room, named in honor of two members of the Eltz family who bore that 


” 


title. Above: The “Rose of Silence” above the door in the Knights’ Hall signifies that all mat- 
ters discussed in the room were held in confidence. Seventeenth-century dragoon suits of armor 
flanking the fireplace and a knight's suit of armor circa 1500 indicate that the hall was a gath- 
ering place for men-at-arms. Model cannons are 18th century. Biblical scenes in oil with 
mother-of-pearl inlay adorn the wall at left and both sides of the chimneypiece. Coats 
of arms above the paintings are those of the families allied by marriage to the 


Houses of Eltz. Silver-gilt candelabra on the table date from the 1620s. 


centuries with their warfare, fire and 
upheaval, left incredibly intact. It is 
one of the few Rhineland castles 
never destroyed. Starting with the 
very first glimpse from afar, be- 
witched and bewitching, it draws 
you more and more into its aura as 
you approach and enter and walk in 
silent wonder from room to room. 

It is amazing to realize that people 
really live here by rights of heredity, 
and that this fantastic elevation is 
their home, as it was to their fore- 
bears well over 800 years ago. The 
present owner, Count Jakob Eltz, and 
his wife, Laja, reside in the topmost 
quarters of the castle. Since 1955, 
when Count Eltz renovated the apart- 
ments, the couple has been sur- 
rounded by modern comforts. Now 


the thick stone walls are warmed by 
central heating, electricity has re- 
placed oil lamps, and there is a proper 
bathroom. Up to that time, water was 
carried up in large pitchers by “wa- 
termen” and then reheated. Televi- 
sion? No. Count Eltz laughs at the 
question. That’s where he drew the 
line; TV is to be found only in the 
lodging of the superintendent of the 
castle. Imagine a television antenna 
mounted on one of those fourteen 
sharply pointed towers of the burg! 
In the thirties,a cartoon was pub- 
lished in a popular magazine, show- 
ing two American tourists with 
cameras, gaping outside the ramparts 
of Burg Eltz. The caption read: “These 
people will do anything to copy 
Walt!” And indeed, at some point, 
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Here may be seen all that is 
best of ancient Germany, its magnificent 
traditions and native lore. 


ABOVE AND COveR: In the study, murals 
commissioned by Count Karl Eltz in 1881 
depict floral and animal motifs, and on one 
wall his children are portrayed in medieval 
attire. “He was a man of great taste and good 
sense,” the present count observes. “He 
wanted the castle to retain its authenticity, 
so this small study is the only place where 
he added a personal touch of any kind.” 















ABOVE RIGHT: The 16th-century Banner 
Hall, now used as a dining room, is con- 
sidered one of the most interesting rooms a ae 
architecturally. The vaulted ceiling, splendid 5 eS ee’ 
with late-Gothic tracery, is repeated in the a ay 
alcove. Coats of arms above the windows 
are of carved and painted sandstone. 
Table and benches are 19th century. 















opposite: An 1881 reproduction of the 

famed Evangelists’ Stove in the Germanic 
National Museum at Nuremberg warms the Ban- 
ner Hall. Enameled tiles portray Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John; coats of arms record the 
family tree of Count Eltz’s great-grandfather. 
















RIGHT: The kitchen, in constant use 

since the 16th century, retains the orig- 

inal hearth, baking oven and basalt stone 
flooring. The oven, left, is lined with volcanic 
stone. Furniture and utensils include pieces 
from the 15th, 17th and 19th centuries. 
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ABOVE: Fifteenth-century paintings on walls and ceilings give warmth to the vast master bedroom. The canopied 
bed, with linenfold base, was made in 1520. Doors of the chapel are painted to resemble wall hangings. Stained-glass oriel win- 
dows date from the 16th century, as does the altar hanging. opposite: Wall paintings in the adjoining dressing room portray the 15th- 
century family of William zu Eltz. The freshness of the colors is a happy consequence of Renaissance distaste for the paintings, 
which were coated with whitewash; uncovered in the 19th century, they were found to be perfectly preserved. 


| visitors invariably whisper, “Is it 
real?” It is. Little has been changed 
) since the seventeenth century, with 
the exception of Count Karl Eltz’s res- 
torations between 1860 and 1880, 
when there was a resurgence of inter- 
est in the Middle Ages. 

i When heads of state visit Ger- 
i many, their wives are often flown to 
nearby Koblenz—where the Moselle 
| and the Rhine come together—in or- 
der to “experience” Burg Eltz while 
their husbands are involved in meet- 
ings. They walk through the splendid 
tooms, stop in front of the huge fire- 





places and look up at the ornate ceil- 
ings. Most impressive of all are the 
special treasures from the Middle 
Ages, with their combination of 
stark, rude simplicity, their magnifi- 
cence of shape and decoration. While 
President Jimmy Carter was busy 
with official matters at Bonn, Mrs. 
Carter and Amy visited Burg Eltz and 
were given a special tour of the castle 
by Count and Countess Eltz. 

The reason for displaying Burg Eltz 
to visiting dignitaries is obvious: 
Here may be seen all that is best of 
ancient Germany, its magnificent tra- 


ditions and native lore. Inevitably, 
Wagner’s Lohengrin comes to mind, 
with the thought that the composer 
himself might have stood on the 
same spot where we children had 
paused transfixed, seeing Burg Eltz 
from afar. Here he might well have 
conceived the idea of that enchanted 
mythical castle where, as legend had 
it, the Holy Grail was kept, and of 
which Lohengrin sings in the great 
climax of the opera: 
In a distant land, 
By ways remote and hidden, 
There stands a castle... .0 
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Realizing Frank Lloyd Wright's only 
adobe design became a challenge for Charles 
Klotsche, who recently completed the 1939- 
1942 project near Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
) Taliesin Associated Architects’ Wesley Peters 
) and Charles Montooth, a former apprentice 
| to Wright, adapted the unfinished plans. 
opposite: Wright called it the “pottery 
| house,” shaping the walls—such as these on 
the west facade of the bedroom wing—in 
) Swelling, convex forms reminiscent of Indian 
| pots. Above: Outside the master bedroom, an 
Opening in the garden wall frames views of 
the mountains. RIGHT: The elliptical plan fea- 
tures a bedroom wing and a living/din- 
ing wing around a central courtyard. 
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LEFT: The house is entered through a pair of wooden gates shaded by 
a trellis. One brick path leads to the bedrooms (right) and another crosses the 
courtyard to the living room. asove: In the secluded and sheltered courtyard, a reflecting 
pool (right) follows the sinuous curve of the west wing. BELOW A glass wall 
provides the bedroom wing with light and an open, airy feeling. 





























WHEN AN ARCHITECT DIES, it is often the 
case that he leaves behind a number 
of projects that for one unfortunate 
reason or another—difficulties with a 
budget, changes in a client’s personal 
life, a countrywide depression—have 
remained unbuilt. It is often the case 
as well that these projects not only 
remain unbuilt but are quickly for- 
gotten, blueprints and renderings 
seeming in some highly mysterious 
fashion to lose much of their attrac- 
tiveness because their designer is no 
longer present. 

The great exception to this com- 
monplace is that great exception to all 
commonplaces, Frank Lloyd Wright. 
His work, both built and unbuilt, 
strikes us today as being of higher 
significance than it was at any point 
during his lifetime. Moreover, the 
immense quarry of unbuilt Wright 
work goes on being studied and 
mined with eagerness almost thirty 
years after his death. 

The archive of Wright plans and 
drawings on deposit at Taliesin West, 
in the desert outside Scottsdale, con- 
tains many projects that Wright de- 
signed and yet failed to see built 
during the course of his seventy-year 
career. From time to time, a Wright 
admirer will come by and ask per- 
mission to bring one of these unreal- 
ized projects to belated fruition, 
and the Frank Lloyd Wright Found- 
ation is always willing to take such 
proposals seriously. 

Thus it is that a new and absolutely 
authentic Wright house has just been 
completed on a stony New Mexico 
hilltop on the outskirts of Santa Fe. A 
visitor to the site is apt to feel himself 
agreeably trapped in a time warp; he 
would be delighted but not aston- 
ished if a certain insouciant figure in 
porkpie hat and cape were to saunter 
down the path to greet him. 

The builder of the house is Charles 
Klotsche, a successful real estate de- 
veloper and builder in Santa Fe and a 


devotee of Wright. Several years ago, 
Klotsche happened to run across a 
published drawing of a house that 
Wright had designed for Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd Burlingham, who lived 
in El Paso, Texas. 

The house, which never got be- 
yond the design stage, was to have 
been constructed of adobe, a material 
every bit as familiar to Santa Fe as to 
El Paso; furthermore, the shape of the 
house, which consisted of two curved 
wings embracing a central patio, was 
intended to protect its occupants 
from the sometimes harsh climatic 
conditions—high winds and ex- 
tremes of heat and cold—shared by El 
Paso and Santa Fe. In the face of these 
coincidences, Klotsche decided that 
the Burlingham project was the house 
for him and that he would build it, 
no matter what the cost, in a way 
that would approximate as closely as 
possible Wright's intentions. 

Charles Klotsche got in touch with 
the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 
and engaged their professional ser- 
vices to provide contract drawings 
from which the Burlingham house 
could be built. He employed 
TAA—Taliesin Associated Archi- 
tects, who are in commercial practice 
and whose fees help to fund the 
teaching aspects of the Taliesin Fel- 
lowship—to adapt the house to the 
site and to make sure that the plans 
met the current building codes of the 
community. TAA architect Wesley 
Peters—Wright’s son-in-law—has 
worked on the plans, and Charles 
Montooth, who first served as an ap- 
prentice under Wright forty-odd 
years ago, has been in charge of the 
project. Like all his colleagues at 
Taliesin, Montooth finds it quite nat- 
ural to speak of “Mr. Wright” and 
never of “Wright.” 

In the course of going through the 
Taliesin files, Montooth concluded 
that Wright first sketched a house for 
the Burlinghams in 1939 and did 


Natural textures of brick, wood and plastered adobe are blended 
in the spacious living room. Repeating the curves of the exterior walls, the large, 
freestanding fireplace becomes the focus of the room. In the foreground 
are Tara Humara pots. The built-in sofa is inspired by Wright's designs. 
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some further work on the design as 
late as 1942. “Mr. Wright had a habit 
of putting different dates on his 
drawings at different times,” he says. 
“If his purpose was to confuse schol- 
ars, he certainly succeeded.”” The 
Second World War virtually put a 
stop to house construction and then 
Lloyd Burlingham died, so the plans 
were put away. 

“Originally, the house was to have 
been small, approximately 2,400 
square feet,” Montooth continues. 
“Adding to the width of the wings, 
we managed to expand it to just un- 
der 5,000 feet, but we took care to keep 
the same proportions. This was 
something Mr. Wright often had to 
do in the reverse direction, shrinking 
the scale of a house to meet a client’s 
limited budget. We’ve also made sev- 
eral additions—a swimming pool, 
a two-car garage and a caretaker’s 


continued on page 194 






“Air, fire, water and 

earth—those were the 
elements Mr. Wright 
liked to work with.” 


LeFT: Three broad arched doors open the 
living room to a semicircular brick-paved 
terrace on the west facade. BELOw: The east 

wing of the house—which Wright planned 
for service areas—now has a swimming pool 
where an arched bridge spans a swimming 
lane. The design, originally planned for El 
Paso, Texas, blends naturally into the Santa 
Fe setting. Describing his intention for the 
original design, Frank Lloyd Wright wrote: 
“A place ... piled with sweeping sand, con- 
tinually dry and swirling like the waves of 
the ocean . .. The general plan is a patio 
protected and surrounded by house and 
walls overlooking an immense valley.” 




















































































































































































































FROM MY EARLIEST CHILDHOOD I have 
always loved gardening. My mother 
definitely had green fingers, and it 
was she who taught me all I know 
about plants, their habits and require- 
ments. I think plants need to be 
treated like children, with plenty to 
eat and drink, and to be wrapped up 
well in the winter if they are delicate. 
I try to be in my garden about four 
hours a day, generally in the late af- 
ternoon, and I am often in the green- 
house until ten o’clock at night. 

When my husband bought Sutton 
Park in 1962, we immediately saw 
how we would plan the garden be- 
cause of the two terraces that were al- 
ready there. Sutton is a Georgian house 
at Sutton-on-the-Forest, in York. 
Built in the early eighteenth century, 
it faces due south, overlooking park- 
land designed by Capability Brown. 
Long rows of sheltering trees enclose 
the park on two sides. 

The year before we moved into 
Sutton was spent in pulling out many 
laurels and evergreen shrubs that 
had been badly neglected. We took in 
a large part of the parkland, and 
among the trees was a fine cedar of 
Lebanon, which gave that part of the 
new garden an instantly mature look. 
We divided this area from the park 
by planting a beech hedge and mak- 


Gardens:| 


New Roots, Old Patterns 


The Making of Memories in York 


ing a third terrace. To our dismay, the 
hedge, which is 100 yards long, was 
destroyed by rabbits and gray squir- 
rels during the winter and had to be 
replanted the following spring. An- 
other minor disaster occurred when 
my five-year-old grandson “watered” 
the lawns with the most virulent 
weed killer—it took nearly two years 
for the grass to recover fully. 

The one thing that was missing in 
the garden was water, so on the new 
terrace we made a long, classical 
pond and planted it with water lilies. 
At each corner we placed a lovely old 
stone urn, now brimming with 
helichrysum and double pink gerani- 
ums. The original cuttings of the 
latter were the gift of a friend in 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

There was no way into the garden 
from the south front, so our architect, 
Francis Johnson, designed some very 
simple steps to come down from the 
central window. We acquired tons of 
flagstones from the kitchens of some 
old houses that were being pulled 
down in Otley, and with these made 
a large terrace with a wide path to the 
steps of the second terrace. Flowers of 
many varieties have been allowed to 
seed in the crevices of the old York 
stone—including Alpine phlox and 
sisyrhinchium. At each end of the 


TEXT BY NANCIE SHEFFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


terrace we put a white wire gazebo to 
give height and architectural interest. 
Growing over these are roses and cle- 
matis. On this top terrace we de- 
signed a wide border for some of my 
favorite plants, keeping the colors to 
gray, pinks and mauves. 

Under the windows on each side 
of the terrace two more borders were 
reserved for scented plants: nicotiana, 
standard heliotrope, honeysuckle, 
Regale lilies and Clematis davidiana. 
All these are underplanted with ap- 
ple mint and night-scented stock, so 
that on warm evenings the house is 
filled with their fragrance. 

On the second terrace we put a 
large, ancient stone font from our 
old family home, Normanby Park. In 
each corner bed on this terrace we 
set out willow-leaf pear trees, which 
are pruned to resemble pale green 
umbrellas. They are underplanted 
with low-growing herbaceous plants. 
We try to keep each bed in one color, 
with the colors of all the beds blend- 
ing intoeach other. 

The east and west borders are 
planted with old roses and shrub 
roses, and the south borders are filled 
with tall herbaceous plants in blue, 
yellow, white and gray. : 

The water garden is quite formal 
and is planted with Chamaecyparis 


The 18th-century Georgian manor at Sutton Park in York is a study in symmetry, and even its terraces are planted with an 

eye to balance and proportion. Shaggy cedars of Lebanon and slender columns of Cupressus Allumii are stately foils for an impres- 
sive variety of seasonal flowers—among them, delphinium, scented geraniums, peonies, irises and roses. Focal point of the 
lowest terrace is an ancient stone font with figures of the apostles, brought from the former Sheffield family home. 
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Allumu. Every five years scaffolding 
is erected and the trees are clipped to 
maintain their columnar form. On the 
second terrace, rambling roses at the 
bases of two cedar trees have grown 
up the trunks over the years and are 
entwined in the branches. 
Approached from the garden is a 
semiwild glade, called the Temple 
Walk because it leads to an open ro- 
tunda. The walk has been planted 
with many different types of narcis- 
sus and daffodils, but with only 
white-flowering shrubs—among 


The main effort was to have _ 
color from April to October, starting 
with daffodils and ending with 
Michaelmas daisies. 





opposite: “We planted the borders really thickly,” Mrs. Sheffield 

points out, “so weeds cannot flourish—they need living space as much 

as other plants.” A border on the top terrace is resplendent with a mixture 

of roses, peonies and foxgloves, given emphasis by the lively green of wisteria 
foliage. Salvia peers through iris blades, and tiny dianthus blossoms make a 
colorful embroidery at the level of the lawn. aBove: A sedate trio of Cupres- 
sus Allumii gives height to the second terrace, where a pink rose con- 

trasts with heartier colors of pentstemon and delphinium. 
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them, several varieties of viburnum, 
and Cornus kousa, a type of dogwood, 
the only variety that will grow here. 
In the background are the lovely 
white cherries that were already es- 
tablished when we came here. At the 
beginning of the walk many wood- 
land plants flourish, including 
Gunnera manicata and a giant variety 
of Queen Anne’s lace, which grows to 
a height of ten feet. 

One of the less desirable features of 
the garden when we bought Sutton 
Park was a rockery, and as I never 












































cared for alpines, I have planted this 
section with various ground covers. 

In planning the garden we had to 
keep in mind the fact that everything 
would have to be maintained by only 
two gardeners. I was determined not 
to have the dreary shrubbery so 
many people call a garden nowadays. 
Also, I like to maintain a large cutting 
garden to provide flowers for the 
house. The main effort was to have 
color from April to October, which is 
really not so difficult, starting with 
daffodils and ending with phlox and 








OPPOSITE ABOVE: Flowers and foliage soften the outlines of one of the 

flanking pavilions of the house, seen through pink roses, brilliant blue 

tapers of delphinium, lavender campanula and white nicotiana. Rue pro- 

vides random yellow accents. “The garden is such a kaleidoscope of color,” 

Nancie Sheffield says, “that sometimes I like to walk out to the temple where it is 
all just white and green.” asove: A broad walkway of York stone bisecting a terrace 
is almost a garden in its own right; low-growing plants have rooted in the crevices 
and sprawl in colorful disorder, reseeding from year to year. Parkland designed 
by famed 18th-century landscape gardener Capability Brown stretches 

away into the distance. opposiTE: Rectangular flower beds create 

vivid patterns of floral geometry around an ancient urn. 


some of the lovely new Michaelmas 
daisies. Above all, I wanted the air of 
my garden to be scented with flow- 
ers, and the only sound the cooing of 
white fantail pigeons. 

Although I am a widow now, the 
days never seem long enough for 
overseeing the woods and parkland. 
All my gardening friends give me 
plants, and with these as remem- 
brances I can walk around the garden 
and never feel lonely. 

I love Sutton—it has so many 
wonderful memories. 

















































































































BAY HIPPISLEY 


THERE WERE MOMENTS when the effu- 
sive collaborations between such jew- 
elry designers as Alphonse Mucha 
and jewelry makers like Georges Fou- 
quet reached such splendorous 
heights of what was considered “un- 
inhibited sensuality” that the only 
contemporary excuse for it all was 
that it represented high Art Nouveau. 

Theirs was an era of luxury, and 
also one of luxuriance. Anything that 
flowed, undulated, slithered, twined 
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Antiques: 
Alchemy of Art Nouveau 


Jewelry Fantasies Inspired by Nature 


TEXT BY STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 


opposite: Bracelet and Attached Ring, Georges 
Fouquet, French, circa 1890. Gold, enamel, 
opals, diamonds and rubies; Bracelet: 812” 
long; Ring: 2%” long. Sarah Bernhardt wore 

the snake design by Alphonse Mucha for her 
1890 premiere as Cleopatra. Fred Leighton, 
New York. asove: Pendant and Chain, Henri 
Teterger, French, circa 1900. Gold, enamel, 

diamonds, pearl and green garnets; 2%” high. 
A bold, linear flourish defines a stylized Art 
Nouveau tree filled with clusters of jeweled 

leaves. I. J. Mazure & Co. Ltd., London. 


or trembled in the wind caught the 
eye of the “new artists” —snakes, wa- 
terfalls, feathers, vines, the female 
body. It was an era when more was 
more—an era of extravagance. 

By the late nineteenth century, so- 
ciety had grown a bit weary of staid 
Victorian conventions and was ready 
for flights of fancy, for freedom from 
corseted restraints, ready for a touch 
of romance and even a touch of ..- 
decadence. In art, this florid new 




















mood was reflected in the erotic de- 
signs and illustrations of Aubrey 
Beardsley and Félicien Rops, whose 
intent, as much as anything, was to 
| scandalize an all-too-shockable Vic- 
torian bourgeoisie. The new mood 
also permeated literature, architec- 
ture and even the world of theater— 
the tropically lush histrionics of 
Sarah Bernhardt made her the quint- 
. essential Art Nouveau actress. 
Throughout the 1890s and early 
1900s, the world was titillated by re- 
ports of grandly vulgar and uninhib- 
ited entertainments at which, among 
other things, the sensuousness and 
| laxity of the out-of-doors were cele- 
brated. In New York in 1903, Mr. 
C.K.G. Billings tossed his famous 
Horseback Dinner, for which Sher- 
Iry’s was transformed into a wood- 












| Prosite: Pendant and Chain, Henri Vever, 
tench, circa 1880. Gold, enamel, sapphire, 
pearl and diamond; 2%” high. The exotic pea- 
ck, with its brilliant plumage, recurs as an 
amental motif throughout the Art Nou- 
2au movement. Hancocks & Co., London. 


land garden, its floors sodded and 
planted with trees and shrubbery in 
which live birds twittered. Guests at 
the party, in formal riding attire, 
moved about on horseback, each 
mount fitted with saddlebags stuffed 
with ice buckets of champagne. In 
Philadelphia, James Paul gave a But- 
terfly Ball for his daughter Mary in 
1906. At the height of the festivities, 
10,000 exotic butterflies imported 
from Brazil were released from a dec- 
orative bag slung from the ceiling. 

It was an era of joie de vivre and 
laissez-faire, when the most sophisti- 
cated concepts could best be ex- 
pressed in French. Understandably, 
the jewelry maker’s craft was swept 
up in the abandon of Art Nouveau. 

This new movement provided a 
perfect outlet for the pent-up exuber- 


ance of designers and jewelers like 
René Lalique and Eugéne Grasset. In 
1895, Lalique created a sensation 
when he produced a nude female fig- 
ure in jewelry—the first of the era. 
Ten years later, his designs were in 
such demand that he opened his own 
shop on the Place Vendéme. Up to 
that point, diamonds—the more 
ostentatious the better—gold and sil- 
ver had been the principal materials 
used in jewelry. The result was a 
hard-edged and sterile world of de- 
sign. Then suddenly, in their new 
freedom, designers discovered opals, 
white pearls, coral, ivory, onyx, 
garnet, even plain glass. Bronze, brass, 
iron and aluminum became the un- 
expected settings for the new stones. 

As sources for their eclectic cre- 
ations, the Art Nouveau designers 





ABOVE: Brooch, Lucien Gaillard, French, 
circa 1900. Gold, enamel and diamonds; 

3” x 344”. Inspired by Japanese mixed-metal 
techniques, Gaillard crafted a butterfly- 
winged woman using gold of three col- 
ors. Macklowe Gallery, New York. 
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BAY HIPPISLEY 


found inspiration in everything that 
sprang from nature—in the shapes of 
serpents, hawks, dragonflies, beetles, 
tortoises and salamanders. Their ar- 
tistic energies made the most of the 
unabashed sensuality of flowers, and 
iris, lotus, wisteria, chrysanthemum 
and narcissus blossoms all trembled 
in their new designs. 

To prim Victorian tastes, these fan- 
tasies seemed to smack of libertinism 
and license. Today, they seem inno- 
cently romantic—spectacular trea- 
sures from an era of innovation and 
opulence, jewelry that indeed reflects 
the magical spell of Art Nouveau.) 


ABOVE: Hair Comb, Georges Fouquet, 
French, circa 1902. Horn with opals and 
gold; 6” x 44”. Like many of Fouquet’s de- 
signs, this comb in the Egyptian style is 
unusual for Art Nouveau jewelry be- 
cause of its restrained symmetry. John 
Jesse & Irina Laski Ltd., London. 


RIGHT: Brooch, René Lalique, 

French, 1899. Gold and ivory; 2%” x 
3%”. The leading innovator of fashion 
jewelry in Paris during the late 1890s set 
ivory acorns like precious stones and 
skillfully carved a figurative relief. 
Lillian Nassau Ltd., New York. 
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PRECEDING PAGES AND ABOVE: Designer 

Melvin Dwork transformed a Manhattan 
apartment he describes as having looked 
“like the inside of an Egyptian tomb” into a 
softly lighted, comfortable interior. To com- 
pensate for spatial limitations, he created two 
versatile areas within the main living room 
and unified them with a monochromatic 
palette. At one end is the study area, where a 
sofa bed from Avery Boardman is enclosed 
by a multifunctional cabinet that also serves 
as a room divider and bar. An Eileen Gray 
table provides a rounded focus. At the other 
end of the room is the dual-purpose living 
and dining area, where Dwork—seated at the 
glass-topped table—combined a semicircular 
arrangement of low-backed chairs with a 
long banquette that is covered with Clarence 
House fabric. Highlighting this grouping is a 
collage by Robert Courtright. Japanese acces- 
sories include the Seto plate on the dining 
table and baskets and boxes lining the book- 
shelves, all from Naga Antiques. Car- 

peting throughout by Rosecore. 
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DECISIVENESS is a quality designers 
long for in their clients but seldom 
encounter for a variety of reasons. 
Choosing a new set of living condi- 
tions is usually a fairly intense experi- 
ence, sometimes even a traumatic 
one, and most people are probably 
wise to be slow and cautious. 
However, when designer Melvin 
Dwork first encountered the lady 
who was to become responsible for, 
as he puts it, “one of the most satisfy- 
ing working experiences I’ve ever 
had,” he knew at once that things 
would be different. In rapid succes- 
sion, she told him that she disliked 
color, planned to respect him as a de- 
signer, but wasn’t going to live with 
anything she didn’t like. Most impor- 
tant, she said that she wanted her life 
completely transformed. Dwork was 
taken with this approach. “It was 
honest, and it was laced with a nice 
sense of humor and an appetite for 
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life, which touched and interested 
me,” he recalls. 

As the project got under way, the 
designer learned certain things about 
his client that were vital clues in his 
thinking about the work at hand. She 
had recently been widowed, and the 
apartment, though desirably located, 
was full of memories; in addition, she 
had just assumed responsibility for 
her husband’s business. For the cli- 
ent, it was a time of great pressure, 
both personally and _ professionally. 
For the designer, whose cool, thought- 
ful style is full of a sense of purpose, 
his task was clear: create a refuge, a 
contemplation zone, from which to 
view both past and future clearly. - 

The apartment was typical of the 
bland envelopes of space characteris- 
tic of fifties buildings in Manhattan. 
“We weren't exactly talking con- 
servation!” observes Dwork wryly. 
Instead, a few subtle modifications 
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)were made. A measure of harmony 
‘was introduced through an under- 
“stated yet persistent effort to match 
hi ‘structural and design elements in the 
lesmall-scale rooms. A “fake” beam 
across one end of the living room ech- 
oes its functional partner, while two 
))smoked-glass mirrors pair off on op- 
{posite sides of the same room, adding 
(depth and duality. 
9% One of the more refreshing factors 
4) at work, believes the designer, was 
| that his client didn’t have any par- 
)ticular preconceptions about what 
9) Tepresented femininity. There was no 
~ a question of a frilly, pretty bedroom. 
h!) Frankly, I think it was both a revela- 
» tion and relief when she realized that 
) ) life can be designed to be logical in a 
s){visual way. It corresponded to the 
;) kind of thinking she was adopting in 
her business life,” he says. 
| “What Mel made me see,” the cli- 
, ent says, “is that there’s no reason on 
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earth why your home can’t be a rea- 
sonable reflection of who you are and 
the changes you go through. If some- 
one had told me a year ago that I’d be 
sleeping on a mattress on a platform, 
I’d have said they were out of their 
mind. Now I love it.” 

The client’s possessions were ‘‘ex- 
cess baggage,” as she puts it, and the 
sense of freedom gained from the re- 
moval of clutter still amazes her. “I 
realize design is just like traveling. So 
many people take along much more 
than they ever need.” 

The environment Melvin Dwork 
has created sets up a “kind of al- 
chemy that’s very satisfying for a per- 
son who isn’t naturally an artist,” 
admits the owner. “Now I find my- 
self choosing flowers that harmonize 
with the rooms. Some people might 
dismiss this kind of attention to detail 
as trivial, but it isn’t. It turns life into 
something closer to a work of art.” 


Neutral hues sparked by dark accents 
extend to the master bedroom. Creating 

a horizontal emphasis, a platform bed and 
low cabinets were designed to expand the 
space by providing storage, while the dark 
mirror adds depth and a vertical coun- 
terpoint. A 19th-century Swedish painted 
country table near the window and an 
American quilt on the bed complement 
the contemporary décor. Bronze sculp- 
ture on table by Bruno Romeda. 
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Social Graces 





The Beverly Hills Home of Connie Wald 


TEXT BY SUSANNA MOORE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


ABOVE: Connie Wald and her late husband, 
film producer Jerry Wald, moved into their 
colonial-style stone farmhouse in 1942. Built 
nearly 50 years ago, the home has pre- 
served the charm of an earlier era. 


LEFT: “I have lunches and dinner parties 

here all summer long,” says Mrs. Wald, who 
enjoys entertaining on the terrace. RIGHT: The 
entrance hall, which leads to the terrace and 
pool area, echoes the house’s early American 
exterior with hand-pegged plank flooring 
and an 18th-century Chippendale clock. 
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In summer months the scent 
of Chinese honeysuckle and cabbage roses 
drifts through the cool rooms. 
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WHEN THE COLONIAL-STYLE stone farmhouse was built in 
1936, Beverly Hills was a very different sort of place than it 
is today. A bridle path still ran down the center of Sunset 
Boulevard, and the small business district was known as 
“the village.” Connie Wald and her late husband, film pro- 
ducer Jerry Wald, moved in a few years later, and though 
time has transformed the village they knew, the stone 
house has retained a certain quality of those early years. 
On entering the home, there is no mistaking that Mrs. 
Wald’s influence is predominant. With the help of the late 
designer Gladys Belzer, with whom she became close 
friends, Connie Wald imbued the house with a delicate 
sense of relaxed order and natural refinement. Mrs. Belzer, 
who contributed to the interiors of the house for forty-two 
years, was a strong personality with clear and intuitive 
ideas about design. Referring to a Chinese sculpture of a 
woman on the living room mantel, Mrs. Belzer said defini- 
tively, “She belongs there, dear, because she is smiling.” 
This sense of unerring appropriateness is apparent 
throughout the house. There is an absence of superficial 
accessories, a spareness that is nonetheless intimate and 
comfortable. Family photographs cover the walls of the 
paneled library. An English chest in the projection room 
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PRECEDING PAGES LEFT: Wood paneling and comfortable canvas-covered furn- 
iture around the large open fireplace provide an intimate setting in the living room. 

A Chinese figure on the mantel stands next to a painting by Segovia. PRECEDING PAGES 
RIGHT: Movie memorabilia are kept in the projection room: In 1948, atage 35, Jerry Wald was one of 
the youngest producers to win the Irving Thalberg Memorial Award, and in 1960 he received the 

New York Film Critics Best Picture Award for Sons and Lovers. ABOVE: The stone hearth and 
dark wood floor, walls and furniture lend a country flavor to the library. RIGHT: Movie 
screenings in the book-lined projection room are a Wald tradition; the shelves con- 
tain a collection of leather-bound screenplays that Jerry Wald produced. 


holds brightly colored cashmere shawls lest any movie 
watcher grow cold during a screening. And there are the 
ninety-two leather-bound film scripts that Jerry Wald pro- 
duced, which include Johnny Belinda, Key Largo, Mildred 
Pierce and Sons and Lovers. 

The house is rarely without visitors, both family and 
friends, who arrive from all over the world. Mrs. Wald’s 
frequent dinner parties range from intimate seatings of 
four to gatherings of twenty or more. Many memorable 
occasions have been celebrated in the home: weddings in 
the garden; dinners with playwright Clifford Odets, 
whose tiny hand-drawn postcards are framed on a library 
table; Jimmy Stewart's seventieth birthday party, at which 
his daughter made a surprise appearance from England. 

But despite the sophistication of the Wald household, 
a simple charm prevails. In summer months the scent of 
Chinese honeysuckle and cabbage roses drifts through the 
open doors into the cool rooms. The wide-planked wood 
floors, the big fieldstone hearth piled high with logs of 
fragrant eucalyptus, the straightforward simplicity of an 


oversize canvas-covered sofa, all these elements speak of 
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a personal style unhampered by the need to create a “state- 
ment” or to address a decorative theme. “It’s all very 
throwaway,” says Connie Wald. “I do it all myself now, 
and then I forget that I did it!” 

Indeed, the seemingly effortless feeling of the home, 
which reflects the assurance of its owner, puts guests in- 
stantly at ease. The rigorous selectivity of objects, from a 
Chippendale grandfather clock to the varied Oriental 
pieces, is apparent only after the overall effect of the rooms 
has asserted itself. In this respect the house lives up to Mrs. 
Wald’s belief that “homes should be a lovely background. 
Lovely, but definitely background.” 

However complete the Wald home appears to be, small 
changes, additions and adjustments are a continuing pro- 
cess, a response to the active, involved life of its owner. As 
Gladys Belzer used to say, “A good house is never fin- 
ished.” Clearly, the stone farmhouse in Beverly Hills will 
continue to flourish, keeping a sense of itself amid the 
headlong rush taking place around it. 
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ABOVE: “I work very hard for a few days 
before I give a party,” says Connie Wald,’ 
“then I just relax and enjoy.” In the dining 
room, Chippendale-style chairs and a Shera- 
ton-style pedestal table reflect the home’s 
simple elegance. The large painting is by Bob 
Kane, and the 1948 portrait of Mrs. Wald 
and her two sons is by Paul Clemens. 


opposite: A dormer window in the master 
bedroom directs light toward the 19th-cen- 
tury-style oversize tester bed. Along with 
family photographs set on her nightstand, 
Mrs. Wald also keeps a paisley Victorian 
shawl, which belonged to her father, and a 
needlepoint cushion done by her mother: 
The painting is by Maria Cooper Janis. 






























































In Arts Sway 


Baroness van Zuylen's Paris Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANCOIS CATROUX 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


ABOVE: To rid her Paris apartment of its 19th-century conventions, Baroness 
Gabriela van Zuylen gave designer Frangois Catroux a free hand in transforming the 
interiors. “With his keen sense of volume, Frangois managed to create a new space that I 
liked instantly,” she says. A coromandel screen covers one wall of the petit salon. 
RIGHT: Once two smaller rooms, the grand salon is now a luminous expanse. 

The mirror is 18th-century Venetian. The painting is by Walasse Ting. 
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ABOVE: To display the baroness’s artworks to their best advantage, Francois Catroux 
designed a combined gallery and dining room. Framed by the passageway from the grand 
salon, Pierre Alechinsky’s Astre et Désastres, 1969, is a strong presence in the multipurpose 

room. Ch’ing Dynasty vases and a pair of Buddhas lend a Far Eastern touch to the décor. 


Opposite: The painting, La Boda, circa 
| 1942, by Cuban-born artist Wilfredo Lam, 


is part of the baroness’s extensive collection 


of French Surrealist works; the small bronze « 


sculpture is by Reinhoud d’Haese. A diverse 
arrangement on the table includes two 
vases by Emile Gallé, an Oriental dish and 

a pair of Japanese ceremonial stirrups. 


A BRIDE OF TWENTY-TWO and fresh from 
Radcliffe, Baroness Gabriela van 
Zuylen arrived in Paris to find her 
new apartment imposed on her as a 
fait accompli. “It was a storage depot 
for my husband’s family,” she recalls. 
“Tt had no style, no coherence, and 
it somehow managed to be conven- 
tionally dull and pompous at the 
same time. Everyone shoved what- 
ever they least liked into it.” 

She remembers wanting to move 
to the Ile St. Louis, and wandering 
around the island “hoping for a mir- 
acle that never happened.” Valiant 
efforts were expended to improve the 
interiors, but to no avail. “I have to 
say honestly that it was one of the 


least attractive apartments I’d ever 
seen. I tried everything I could think 
of, but it just got worse. 

“It wasn’t until I realized how silly 
it was to bother about the small de- 
tails that I could reconcile myself to 
living here. There was no point in 
changing the draperies, the place had 
to be rethought as a whole—a bit the 
way a woman has to consider her 
overall silhouette before she can lay 
claim to elegance.” 

Matters were soon to change for 
the better, however. On a trip to New 
York, the baroness saw an apartment 
she liked, and mentioned it to interior 
designer Francois Catroux the minute 
she returned to Paris. “He didn’t even 



































































































































let me finish. He knew the apart- 
ment and liked it as much as I did.” 

Delighted by the coincidence, she 
took Catroux on a tour of her own 
“disaster” and asked him whether 
there was anything he could do. “He 
seemed able to envision the job with- 
out flinching too much at the size of 
it, and two days later he was back 
with a finished plan.” 

Francois Catroux tackled the prob- 
lem architecturally. “He deals with 
an apartment by manipulating 
space,” the baroness explains. “For 
him it’s not a question of throwing 
everything out but of reshaping tra- 
dition to fit a new context—an ex- 
tremely delicate feat to bring off.” 

The interior that resulted, with its 
hint of the Far East, doesn’t contain a 
great deal of furniture. There are a 
few important pieces whose presence 
calls for “complicity” on the part of 
the spaces that surround them, but it 
is the baroness’s collection of Surreal- 
ist paintings that betrays her real en- 
thusiasm. And her desire to display 
her favorite artworks to their best ad- 
vantage works perfectly with 
Catroux’s plan for picture-lined walls 
and unencumbered floor spaces. 

To create a light, uncluttered feel- 
ing in the newly restructured grand 
salon, the designer cast the vast sofas, 
cleverly conceived banquettes, car- 
peting and walls in a uniformly neu- 
tral tone. Says Francois Catroux: “We 
had to give the salon what Pauline de 
Rothschild called ‘the pale beauty of a 
deserted Pacific beach.’ ” 

More prosaically, he also had to 
provide seating in the gallery /dining 
room for thirty, the number the bar- 
oness invites to her dinner parties. A 
remarkable mélange of painters, dip- 
lomats, writers and politicians, it is a 
crowd not easily accommodated on 
three Régence armchairs. For lunches 
and more intimate dinners, a small 
round table is set wherever seems 
most convenient. 

A more traditional penchant is 
hinted at in Gabriela van Zuylen’s 
bedroom, delicately pink and floral, 
filled with roses and photographs of 
loved ones. There’s an amiable coun- 
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trified feeling about it that suggests a 
hidden side to the baroness. Al- 
though she claims “‘there’s nothing to 
see,” the truth, perhaps, is that there 
is much to be divined. 

The baroness is more forthcoming 
about the people who matter to her: 
painters like Henri Michaux, Pierre 
Alechinsky, Roberto Matta, or novel- 
ist Milan Kundera. “Thanks to my 
friendship with the poet Joyce 
Mansour, I met the Surrealists in the 
early days of my marriage, establish- 
ing friendships that still endure. I im- 
mediately developed an enthusiastic 
curiosity about French intellectual 
life, its artistic movements, its ap- 
proach to the human sciences. 

“I like the times we live in. But the 
fact that the long gallery is filled with 
contemporary paintings and sculp- 
ture doesn’t mean I don’t like Ver- 
meer. Pierre Soulages and Francis 
Bacon are there to testify to the fasci- 
nating life we live now.” 

Another early friendship helped 
Gabriela van Zuylen take Paris to her 
heart at once. In the late Pauline de 
Rothschild she found a guide to help 
her thread the labyrinth of Paris soci- 
ety. ‘Pauline lent me her extraordi- 
nary eyes to see with,” recalls the 
baroness, “and I followed in her, 
wake. She saw things the way she 
wanted to see them, and communi- 
cated this dazzling vision to me. For 
me she remains inimitable. Some- 
thing as simple as a breakfast tray be- 
came a work of art when Pauline 
arranged it—a glimpse of bliss.” 

These days it’s easy to imagine the 
baroness creating her own environ- 
ment wherever she goes. Undoubt- 
edly, it is this approach to life that has 
moved Paris to capitulate to Gabriela 
van Zuylen’s celebrated elegance, to 
her somewhat aloof graciousness 
and—most of all—to the sincerity in 
her voice when she speaks of things 
that really matter to her.O 





In contrast to the rest of the apartment, 
the baroness decorated her own bedroom 
in a romantic 19th-century style. “Sometimes 
I long for peace and quiet,” she reveals, 
“but with four daughters, tranquillity 
sometimes seems a Utopian goal.” 
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Refined Continuity 


Flexible Traditions on Sutton Place 


TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 














PRECEDING PAGES: Treasured memen- 

tos and antique furnishings mingle con- 
genially amid a collection of 19th-cen- 

tury French art in the living room/library 

of a Sutton Place triplex. Above the mantel 

is a Fantin-Latour still life; ranged along an- 
other wall are, from left to right, a still life by 
Roland de la Porte, Horace Vernet’s portrait 
of Madame Friant and an Henri Dubois land- 
scape. Drapery fabric is from Clarence House; 
fabric for sofas from Brunschwig & Fils. 


LEFT: Long a proponent of the tradi- 

tional dining room, designer Mario Buatta 
has arranged an elegant setting that includes 
a lacquered Export cabinet from Frederick P. 
Victoria & Son. The 19th-century bronze of 
Diana is by Falguiére. The balloon shades are 
of striped linen from Donghia Textiles; sisal 
rug from Stark. Waterford stemware and 
Christofle flatware grace the two tables. 
ABOVE: The apartment's riverside view takes 
in the lights of the Queensboro Bridge. 


FOLLOWING PAGE: Mario Buatta softly 

draped and gathered a Cowtan & Tout 
chintz on the half-canopy bed in the 

master bedroom. Fringe, braid and striped 
taffeta upholstery by Brunschwig & Fils. 

The Louis XVI-style bench is from Frederick P. 
Victoria & Son. Carpeting by Stark. 


LIFE IN NEW YORK tends to be character- 
ized by perpetual fever and flux; 
change, often for its own sake, is des- 
ignated as “vitality,” that hallmark 
intangible that natives so like to boast 
about and visitors appear to relish. 
Many longtime Manhattan dwell- 
ers prefer their change in gradual 
doses, like the owner of this Sutton 
Place triplex, who has lived here for 
close to twenty years. The apartment, 
with its long river views and agree- 
ably proportioned rooms—laid out in 
a scheme that adjusts equally to liv- 
ing alone, living with a child and en- 
tertaining in a manner befitting a 
busy, successful woman—suits her 
perfectly. The changes she has im- 
posed on the apartment have there- 
fore followed logically from the 
alterations in her own life and from 
the shifting needs that inevitably 
come with the passage of time. It has 
been a matter of moderate, meaning- 
ful adjustment rather than—as is fre- 
quently the case in this fickle city—-a 
wholesale restructuring of a life. 
Along the way, the owner has 


continued on page 198 









































































































































Introducing 


The Lenox China 
Doll Collection. 





Individually handcrafted of fine Lenox china and handpainted. 


Designed by noted artist June Grammer and dressed in natural silks, linens, cottons and 
batistes with pearl buttons and lace trim. 


Issued in limited editions. Certificate of authenticity included. From $250 to $500. 
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WAV INC Mit ses, ccetl.s «msn Little Elegance 
WW Wororol oVftel4S on sane ao ao noe Little Elegance 


NEW YORK 
AVON seem ade Joy’s Lamplight Shop 
Bingharmtonine.s sss) tstcieeenie eee Phil’s 
SIOMNMNs nonchoucnocs Best Of Everything 
BrooklWin's: econ cya eee Hershey’s 
Brooklynitvner rere Stardust Enterprises 
Garden\Cilyitaen sree eine Stardust Gifts 
GardeniCitVien arene Through The Years 
Glenmonteyeceee iene Somewhere In Time 
PAUL ETON eaters eee Little Switzerland 
JAMeStOWNE™ aco cen Wild Flower 
Merricks = sete eee The Limited Edition 
Mohegan Lake. . .Camaray’s Gifts & Flowers 
NeWAYORKIGI Vere none The Weill Gallery 
OWeBR0:,. Sh ene ee Conti Jewelers 
SyraCUS@*. x. 4.7 see Sa Doll Fancy 
Valleyi Strainers santana Window Magic 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlottenya tak eee Belk-Southpark 
HIGKOnY. ieee ae Belk-Broome 
Winston=Salemiier este itrtari eae Belk 
NORTH DAKOTA 
FareO\. 4.5 aa Cloud Nine Gifts 
OHIO 
Canton... aceeeeer eae eee The Gallery 
Canton. S22 5c. 5 Seo ee Li’l Darlin’ 
Cincinnati aera eeee Saxony Imports 
CollimbUSiee reer Davidson’s Fine Gifts 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Doylestowimemeee eerie F. X. Dougherty 
UWA 2 acooccacase Gallery of Shoppes 
Lahaskais nse. onus eee Lynn-Art Doll Shop 
Philadelphia. eccrine Newman’s 
RitisbUreheeyee seer S. W. Randall Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
PIOFENCE sin u.d svc acc ee eee Belk 
Greenvilless.. = sxu.eeceee Belk-Simpson Co. 
Spartan DUC ersten ne nenee Belk-Hudson 
Sumter: Seeea eke at eens Belk-Stroman 
TENNESSEE 
Gatlinburgse eae oe All Season, Inc. 
Good|leitsVi laine er Royal Dutch 
Nashville: \fecciaa tees eareee Royal Dutch 
TEXAS 
Austin): acto ide sea a acco Adey’s 
Carthages wt ies eee rae McCarthy’s 
College Station ....... The Christmas Store 
DallaSex: erates oe One World Collectibles 
Dallass.. Scr Seo eee re Marshall Field’s 
FortaVVOnit ean One World Collectibles 
FOUSTOM ene Eloise’s Collectibles 
Huntsville a eectascecr ieee eee Season's 
LOMBViCWsceen cl tan eee earns Three Wishes *— 
LUBDOCKa seca ees een renee Jan’s Insight 
VERMONT 
Manchester Center . . . .The Enchanted Doll 
House 


VIRGINIA 

Alexandria... .Bachelor II Antiques & Dolls 
WASHINGTON 

Edimoncdsiemrar Crystal & Porcelain Giftique 
Seattle. Sa-cncneves eine Frederick & Neilson 


Dolls shown: Abigail (20 inches) $425, Rebecca (16 inches) $375. 
Lenox Gallery also includes the Lenox Wildlife Collection of porcelain figurines and the Lenox Albany Collection of fine bone china figurines. _ 


Prices shown are manufacturer's suggested retail prices 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rex Harrison 
continued from page 91 


looking perfectly content with her- 
self. Sir Joshua painted her in 1784. 
She evidently had an excellent diges- 
tion at the time, and two hundred 
years later I feel entitled to share it 
with her. Bon appétit!”’ 

Keith Irvine, a sunny-faced Scot 
with a round head, gray whiskers 
and a look of impishness, was trained 
in London under the now-legendary 
John Fowler, of Colefax and Fowler, 
and came to New York to practice in- 
terior design almost thirty years ago. 
Among his firm’s clients are the Wil- 
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“Only one’s true 
ancestors may hang 
over a mantelpiece!” © 

—Rex Harrison 














































liam F. Buckleys, the Heinzes, the 
Seward Johnson, Jr.’s and the Orin 
Lehmans. “Americans are willing to 
take big chances,” he says. “I suspect} 
that this is partly because they can af-| 
ford it and partly because, in many} 
cases, they like to thumb their noses} 
at the past. The Harrisons are at ease} 
in both the Old World and the New 
and don’t feel the need to thumb} 
their noses at anything. They move} 
back and forth between the present} 
and the past with the same degree of 
pleasure. They like mingling surpris- 
ing colors and patterns in rugs and 
fabrics. Every window in their apart- 
ment—even those of their bath- 
rooms—looks out upon water and 
the strong American light. Under the 
circumstances, one has to be bold in 
order not to be overwhelmed.” 

Hearing themselves praised, the 
Harrisons exchange a smile. Theit 
lives are filled with incessant activity, 
but here they have devised a king- 
dom that is also a refuge. On the river} 
far below them a tug hoots a warn 
ing; beyond the industrial wastelanq) 
of Queens stretches the seemingly]. 
endless green fastness of Long Island. 
ee 0 em ee \ : They have no reason to think no 
= srinagarand mé}aire: 100% ¢ . ' of the need for boldness. They 
~*~ aydilable through de) orators and fine ste all : | | thinking of tea.O 

























































































COUNTERPOINT 





Katia and Marielle Labéque 


continued from page 100 


‘piece full of character and obviously 
there to serve a specific purpose. The 
/ walls have comparatively few pic- 
) tures, relying above all on their 
» color—a warm reddish ocher in 
» Katia’s apartment, a slightly paler 
yellow in Marielle’s—to make an ef- 
) fect. Then there are the high ceilings, 
with the ancient timbers exposed, 
» and the quite glorious floors: for 
‘Katia, mellow terra-cotta tiles, remi- 
niscent of some venerable farmhouse 
))n the Labéques’ native Basque coun- 
! 


\ 





| Despite many 
' unifying features, the 
- two apartments manage 
to project two very 
different moods. 





iry; for Marielle, a more classical 
)) fesign, composed of stone and terra- 
» otta, moderated and softened by an 
"| ccasional rug. 
| Thus, despite their many unifying 
 Peatures, in their details and personal 
a Suches the two apartments some- 
\ Yow manage to project two very dif- 
@ /erent moods. And it is entirely right 
t Bhat they should, for the sisters are 
jw wo very different people. Katia is the 
7@ xtrovert; it is she who does most of 
me talking, who cherishes and in- 
ulges a passion for jazz, and who 
emis hardly able to contain her 
werflowing nervous energy. Two 
Pears her junior and quite a bit taller, 
larielle is cooler, quieter, dreamier, a 
ver of chamber music. 
Each, in fact, is the ideal foil for the 
ther; and though the two are very 
lose, it may be this constant dialogue 
}tween them that gives their play- 
g its extraordinary tension and ex- 
ement. Something of that dialogue 
also to be found in the home they 
hve made for themselves—at once 
actical and mysterious, opulent and 
stere, a little enclave of freshness, 
uthfulness and brilliance in a set- 
ig that seems, to the unsuspecting 
ie, as old as Paris itself.0 
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SHOP HOURS IIAM—6PM__, »- SCREEN GALLER 
145 EAST GIST STREET 
N.Y., N.Y. (212) 593-2788 
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CARPETING FOR GOURMETS ——— 


SOS bo " 
Elicere Carpets introduces Beauvelle. Beauvelle.Gourmet Food for thought fra 
Distinctive, luxurious, elegant carpeting made Eligere Carpets. Available through selectec 
of Monsanto Ultron 3D Nylon with DuPont dealers and designer showrooms. 


Teflon” for added stain re stance. Available : ; 
Cy Collins & Aikman 


ELIGERE CARPETS 


in arange of 36 colors des ners will be eager 
to sink their teeth into. 


Carpet Division, Department Adv., P.O. Box 1447, Dalton, Georgia 30720 (404 ) 259-97 
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An Album of Innocents 
continued from page 107 


mid-nineteenth-century New En- 
gland painter David Ryder, are fugi- 
itive at best—known only by a 
handful of attributed works. The 
rarer exceptions, like John Brewster, 
Jr., the deaf-mute painter of Connect- 
icut and Maine, or the prolific Ammi 
Phillips, have been sifted out by time 
and connoisseurs and are now re- 
garded as undisputed masters of the 
igenre. In his prime, Phillips, like 
| Brewster and many another folk art- 
ist, consumed whole families with his 
brush, painting every member; but 
Phillips went on to do the citizenry of 
entire regions, and thus became the 
social documentarian of places like 
‘Kent, Connecticut. 
Contemporary artists who had 


i studied abroad disapproved of such 


Funtutored local professionals. John 
Vanderlyn, for instance, found 
| Phillips’s work “cheap and slight.” 
Yet these portraits on the cheap, 
|which unfortunately went out of 
fashion with the advent of the cam- 
)era, are now the prizes of a later gen- 
eration of collectors. Although at 
times the finery seems more impor- 
| tant than the faces, the primitive style 
at its best has undeniable virtues— 
the precisionist line, the stark silhou- 


H ette, the bold patterning, an affecting 


awkwardness, the sudden excellence 
of a stylized image that says, with the 
blunt insistence of a child’s primer, 
'“This is a cat,” defining the category 
cat for all the ages. 

Folk portraiture is more than a 
| merely amusing decorative art. It 
! makes a fair bid to being more Amer- 
} ican, in a sense, than the imported 
| styles of painters like Vanderlyn. It is, 
lin fact, native—like the children it 
| portrayed. And for the present-day 
| Viewer, these paintings communicate 

something historic and expressive 
sabout American character and the 


) American scene. They are a celebra- . 


tion of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica—its day-to-day existence, its 
aspirations toward the good life—in 
that seemingly innocent time before 
the Civil War changed our notions of 
our national life.O 
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EXECUTIVE:ORDER 








The Tennessee Residence of Governor and Mrs. Lamar Alexander 


to the executive residence eleven 
times in that period—‘more than my 
parents,” the governor jokes. And 
when the Japanese motor company 
decided to locate in Tennessee, 
Alexander gathered some of the resi- 
dents of neighboring Rutherford 
County at the mansion to announce 
the arrival of the $745-million plant, 
capable of manufacturing 250,000 
cars and trucks a year. 

But it is not only businessmen and 
their potential employees who visit 
here. Shortly after Alexander took of- 

ce, he made the residence available 


continued from page 115 


to civic groups and state organiza- 
tions. As Honey Alexander notes, 
with obvious pride, ‘Even prominent 
Democrats come up to me and say, 
‘You know, I’ve never been here until 
this administration.’ ” : 
Making Tennesseans, Japanese ex- 
ecutives and such prominent guests 
as President and Mrs. Reagan feel at 
ease in the residence has required not 
only the considerable charm of the 
Alexanders but also the great taste of 
Honey Alexander and Tish Hooker. 
For the house is, in its architecture 
and its public rooms, formality itself. 





Although formality isn’t a charac- 
teristic of Tennessee, very little could 
be done to change the interiors until 
Governor Winfield Dunn, who held 
office in the early seventies, estab- 
lished the Executive Mansion Pres- 
ervation Fund. But even though some 
Tennessee furniture was acquired, 
the mansion’s atmosphere remained 
largely unchanged. Indeed, when the 
Alexanders moved in, the residence 
had not undergone a major redecora- 
tion for at least twenty years. 

Sensibly, Honey Alexander and 
Tish Hooker began by looking under 
the carpets. Below the curved stone 
staircase they found lovely black 
and white marble. They reuphdol- 
stered the best furniture and commis- 
sioned wallpaper and rugs. 

Yet what has made the house so 
comfortable is the attention to small 
Tennessee touches that soften the 
rooms without costing the taxpayers 
a penny. The dining room chairs 
were needlepointed with Tennessee 
wild flowers by a Memphis garden 
group. Borrowed works by Red 
Grooms and other Tennessee artists 
adorn the sun room. And as Sam 
Houston is the governor’s favorite 
politician (he hailed from Alexander’s 
county and became governor of Ten- 
nessee and later of Texas), Alexander 
bought the walking stick Houston left 
at the deathbed of his idol, Andrew 
Jackson. It will remain on permanent 
display in the mansion—as the gov- 
ernor’s gift to the state. 

At fotty-five, Lamar Alexander has 
served two successive four-year 
terms, more consecutive years than 
any other Tennessee governor. But 
when 1986 draws to a close, he and 
his family will be leaving the execu- 
tive residence. And then? Lamar 
Alexander won't say. But Tish 
Hooker, who has recently traded de- 
sign for a career as spokeswoman for 
a cosmetics firm, isn’t alone in believ-| 
ing Lamar Alexander’s political ca- 
reer has only just begun. “And if he 
becomes president,” she says, “I’m 
definitely going back into the interior 
design business.” 1] 


















ALONG THE PRESIDIO 


John and Frances Bowes in San Francisco 
continued from page 125 


Jean Wolff’s elegant rock garden 
-) dominated by a powerful sculpture 
» by Dennis Gallagher. 
“Frances and I have been friends 
-§) for many years,” Michael Taylor con- 
| tinues, “and that made the job easier. 
) We understand each other. She had a 
fine collection of antiques, but she 
chose to eliminate them in favor of a 
. simpler direction and contemporary 
-art. What I did mainly was try to ac- 





Placed at the top of the Boweses’ 
entrance stair, The Leap, 1983, by Richard 
Bosman, depicts the figure of a man 

Powe catapulted in into space. 


commodate her change in taste.” The 
| Boweses’ large collection, including 
two Manuel Neri sculptures, fits re- 
markably well into the shingled 
Californiana of Maybeck. Taylor's fif- 
teen-foot sofa in the living room and 
his stark stone low tables are a perfect 
counterpoint to Deborah Butterfield’s 
Horse, which looks as though it 
just had a roll in the hay, and Claes 
Oldenburg’s The Plug. A typical Taylor 
touch is a massive English metal cis- 
tern, dated 1756, used as a woodbox 
alongside the medieval-style fireplace. 
On a skinny twenty-five-foot lot, 
Maybeck created a small masterpiece 
to which the Boweses and Taylor 
have added their restrained touches. 
On a foggy day, with a log crackling 
in the great fireplace and the ocean 
mists stealing in through the Presidio’s 
eucalyptus grove, there is no place 
that resonates more strongly to the in- 
ner rhythms of the city by the bay.1 
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Origina! Brunswick Monarch 
Pool Table w/Cast Iron Base 






72” Raised Panel Mahogany 
Rolltop with Full Interior 
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Rare Extra Grade 
“Lawyers Own’’ Wooton Desk 
with Victorian Swivel Chair 





’ Highly Carved American Walnut Victorian Wall Unit 
Extraordinary Inlaid Desk tabogane Hallbench (Great for Entertainment Center) 
and Chair by Levy Dhumer ; 





Outstanding 3 pe. Inlaid 


Completely Inlaid Far-Eastern 
Majorelle Bed Set 


7 pe. American Oak Cylinder Desk 
Conference Set 








Louis XV Bombe’ 
China/Display Cabinet 
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S i itv Mai Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 
Ba ripe en ae & Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 





9 pc. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
by Louis Majorelle 













VICTORIAN WALNUT ART NOUVEAU: 





e Wooton Desks Parlour Sets e Dining Sets e Tables 

e Pedestal Desks @ Inlaid Tables TQM | e Desks e Bed Sets 
® Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues | 
© Bookcases e Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars | 


e Hall Pieces 
AMERICANA OAK: 
e 54”-72” Rolltop Desks 

e Dining Sets e File Cabinets 

e Partners Desks e@ Chairs & Tables 
e Conference Sets e Chinas 
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e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 
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Poggenpohl 

series 2200 diagonal 
The dawn of a new era in 
kitchen design. 


Our new system concen- 


trates all the essential food 
preparation activity in one 


central area. 


Minimal movement 
combined with optimal 











visual control. 


Our new diagonal cabi- 
nets allow greater storage 
capacity aligned with the 
stylish design that makes 
Poggenponhl the leader in 
kitchen technology. 


The new series 2200. An 
interior designer's dream 
turned into a reality. 
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poggenpohl 


The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 
as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send $5.50 for full 
color catalogs. Poggenpohl USA Corp., (AD) 6 Pear! Court, 


Allendale, New Jersey O7401 U.S.A,, Te! 


(201) 934-15N, 


Ix: 7109909206 pogg all usa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, 


West Germany. Est. 1892. 





















ARCHITECTURE 





Frank Lloyd Wright 
continued from page 147 


apartment, but we tucked the garage 
underground and gave it an earth 
roof so that it doesn’t interfere at al 
with the appearance of the house.” 
The site on which the house rises 
consists of six acres on a high ridge; i 
one direction overlooking Santa: Fe 
and in other directions looking ou# 
over no fewer than three separate 
mountain ranges: in fine weathe 
Mount Taylor, near Gallup, is visible 
at a distance of a hundred miles. This 
is the only house Wright ever de+ 
signed that made use of adobe, and he 
whimsically described it as being “aly”. 
pottery house.” The walls do in factl}  ' 
swell out from the base as they gai 
height and then curve inward, mut 
as a hand-thrown pot would do. It is 
Wright invention, totally unlike the 
traditional adobe style of building 
throughout the West, which Wright##7, 
often spoke of with admiration but \ | 
| on which he would have been unableg 
| to resist making what he considered \ 
SSS 050—.SSSSS ae Ll DLovensents: 
Another Wright invention in the 
house is a double row of ordinaryjadi: 
clay drainage tiles set high in thei 
walls to provide light and ventilation. jg "fi 
“Mr. Wright designed the house be 
fore air conditioning had become 
popular, so the tiles would have ‘sth 
served to let the wind blow through,/l@ 
Charles Montooth says. “With airalll] 
conditioning, we now had to keep ‘ne? 
the wind out. So we decided that: 
Mr. Wright wouldn’t mind our puttingimllll 
glass in the tiles. the 
“He/loved fireplaces, the more theif 
merrier, and we have expanded hismmiif 
plans to include seven of them in thei: 
house. Air, fire, water and earth—Welij 
those were the elements Mr. Wrightiaiin 
liked to work with,” Montooth con-(§ Fl 
tinues, “and here they are in Santajiiir 
Fe, just as you find them at Falling 
Water and Wingspread and all hiss 
other houses. {tore 
“You could say that the Santali 
Fe ‘pottery house’ was brand-new or} 
you could say it was fifty years}) 
old or you could say it was five thou-/_ 
sand years old—it would all be the” 
same to Mr. Wright.”0 
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to cap a year of shared warmth, 
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new Panasonic cordless phone, you won't 
;pound like you're calling from another planet. 


he new Panasonic cordless phones. They reduce 
{; ;tatic and interference. And won't let you get 
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Under the cushion of this 18th century chair 
is an 18th century comfort station. 
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Wendelighting 


makes them all 

more exciting! 
Let us create your home’s lighting design 
using our unique optica! projectors that 
enhance room settings by confining light 
rays to the contour of art objects. Request 
our free illustrated folder “Fine Lighting 
for the Serious Collector’ by writing 
Wendelighting, Dept. A, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, CA., 90230, 213/559-4310. 
In the East, call 212/682-8775 


Showroon Ay only. 
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Flexible Traditions on Sutton Place 
continued from page 181 


worked with a number of noted de- 
signers, including the late Charles 
Dear, Albert Hadley and, most re- 
cently, Mario Buatta. The contribu- 
tions of each can still be seen, for the 
owner’s taste does not march to, the 
dictates of the now or the new. Thus, 
in the upstairs living room/library, 
the windows are still framed by AI- 
bert Hadley’s draperies. But the 
walls, resplendent in their original 
velvet, now mesh beautifully with a 
new enthusiasm: nineteenth-century 
French art, exemplified by a fine 
Fantin-Latour still life. Indeed, 
throughout the apartment there is no 
evidence of an urge to display, no 
sense of “possessions.” Everything 
works in harmony, from the strong 
Kline that surmounts an elegant an- 
tique bench in the entrance hall, to 
the master bedroom, dominated by 
the swags and gatherings of the bed’s 
canopy—and by the busy telephones 
that bespeak a highly organized life. 
In a sense, this conjunction of the 
traditional and the practical is the key 
to the owner’s taste. It accounts for 
the ease with which the saved and 
discovered objects of a lifetime can be 


These objects and their owner 
have been together for quite a while; they enjoy 
each other's company in the familiar 
spirit of old friends. 


so happily—and easily—combined. 
These objects and their owner have 
been together for quite a while; they 
enjoy each other’s company in the fa- 
miliar spirit of old friends, but with- 
out a feeling of clutter. 

The dining room is designed in the 
same spirit of wedding practicality to 
a taste for the traditional. By day, it 
is closed off. As far as the owner is 
concerned, city lunches are working 
lunches; the country is the place for 
entertaining in the middle of the day. 
By night, however, with its windows 
giving on a twinkling cityscape, the 


room provides a background against 
which twelve to twenty people can be 
entertained and entertain each other 
in grand style. Like Mario Buatta, 
her collaborator, the owner feels} 
that dining rooms don’t do very well} 
at being all things to all people; 
better to channel their purpose and/ 
give refulgent elegance its head. . 

Besides, there are always oppor-) 
tunities to take new tangents. The} 
downstairs living room was origi-| 
nally designed to accommodate the! 
comings and goings of active school-} 
children. With her child now away at}” 
college, the owner intends to redo 
this room, and she speaks of he 
plans with a certain eagerness. No 
doubt she and Mario Buatta will con 
tinue the same melding of styles tha 
works so effectively elsewhere in the 
apartment. And without a doubt 
when the room is finished, some part 
of its earlier appearance will be re 
tained, something of valued memory, 
something appreciated simply for the 
way it looks. 

Any apartment so located takes 
part of its character from the rive! 
that passes beneath its windows. The 
























ownef. recognizes the extra dimen 
sion this gives in a city that moré 
than ever pushes in upon and over 
shadows those who dwell in even i 
most august buildings. It is apparen 
that the owner appreciates this qual 
ity, and that in some fugitive se 
the way she has brought her home't¢ 
its present form and pitch has, lik¢ 
the river itself, a sure and steady 
flow—never waveless, to be sure 
sometimes tidal; always bearing 
within it some aspect of the past 
some emblem of the present, som 
intimation of the future.0 
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Here’s a gem of a Seiko clock inspired by the design of 
the Art Deco era. Sleek, clean lines and (ofol fob Colat-me) -r-lsamer-ley(0]a- 
the essence of a most elegant period. But the 
Seiko Quartz accuracy lets you know it’s truly today. Come see all 
the wonderful Seiko Quartz mantel, wall, table and travel clocks.’ 
All priced from $29.50 to $795.00. 


SEIKO QUARTZ CLO@KS- 


bay 
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Don't leave home without it? 








+ ©1985 American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc 











'nd lots 
iore. 


American Express" Card when 
shopping and you'll probably 
fed like a big wheel. Because the 
welcomed at thousands of 
Whether you're getting ready 
sort Or just want to sport some- 
ew. Next time you go into a fine 
vake sure you have the right 
ent—the American Express Card. 
} apply for one, call 1-800-THE CARD. 
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The La Costa catalogue 
of spa-tested and spa-proven , 
beauty products that’s a jet set pet. 
And a collection of the beauty 
secrets that keep the world’s most 
beautiful people the world’s 
most beautiful people. 
To receive your one year sub- 
scription to the La Costa cata- 
logue for a mere $2.00, 
respond by telephone 
or mail. CALL: 1-800- 
LA COSTA, EXT. 1152. In Cali- 
fornia: 1-800-772-5665, 
Ext. 1152. Have your Mc, 
Visa, AMEX or Diners card handy. 


La Costa to gO. 


LA COSTA SPA COLLECTION, 
2251 Las Palmas Drive, Dept. 1152, Carlsbad, 
CA 92008 








Enclosed 1s $2.00 (check or money order) for my one year | 
subscription to the La Costa Spa Collection catalogue 

Name | 
Address l 
City State Zip | 
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CHINA 


BOLO) 


Lee Jofa lets you create 
a different mood for cach of the 
different rooms in your home. 
Come with your designer to one of 
our Showrooms and see our 
Chien Lung fabric pictured here 
and all Our creative fabrics, 


Lee Jola 


















You and I share a great love of this 
earth. 

The ocean’s pounding surf, Spring 
covering the earth with that season’s 
newness, a bird’s song reaching 
out. . .and we are moved. 

Our curiosity calls us. We explore a bit. 
Some travel to a distant wilderness, some 
no farther than a corner of the back yard. 
But each of us looks and listens to the 
wonder of the natural world around us. 

We enjoy the earth’s beauty, it’s 
grandeur. The endless sweep of colors, 
and sounds, and everywhere, the 
excitement of life. | S 

But there are some that do not see the | 
wonder of it all. And so we, of the Sierra | 
Club, join together to protect the earth. 

We work for legislation that guarantees |, 
clean air and water. To regulate the use ile 
and disposal of poisonous toxic chemicals. Th 
To set aside the most special places for OM 
parks and wilderness. 3 

We invite you to join with us. 

To explore, to enjoy. To protect this 
wondrous earth. For all of us. . .forever.~ |!“ 

For membership information, write © | “Wr 
Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94108, (415) 981-8634. 










Sierra 





Trinitron with Microblack. 
a As most TV manufacturers see it, 
) television's appearance should take 
back seat to its performance. 

At Sony, we have always held 
* } oth in equally high esteem. 


th 
a The 27’ Ultra-Contemporary 


And nowhere is this more evident 


) Jan in our new ultra-contemporary 
) rinitron® TV. 

Among its more amaz- 
igattributes isa 27”"(mea- 
ured diagonally) screen 
nth our Microblack™ pic- 
ire tube. For 400 lines of 
orizontal resolution with 


Go 


1985. Sony Corporation of America Sony, Trinitron, Express Tuning and Express Commander are registered trademarks of Sony 
R 





SONY INTRODUCES THE TELEVISION IN WHICH 
FORM EQUALS FUNCTION. 


direct video input and up to 50% 
greater contrast. 

The result of which is the clearest, 
richest, best-defined color picture in 
Trinitron history. 

To add to that, there's a built-in 
stereo decoder that captures all 
upcoming stereo TV programming 
and channels it through double-sided 

speakers. And a separate bass 
ms woofer, for deep, full sound. 


ny Corporation of America. *Ask your local cable operator. Model shown: K V-2784 
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functions youre operating with your 
Sony Express Commander® remote 
control. 


But no less remarkable is the 
form in which all these functions are 
housed. All-wood cabinetry witha 
sleek ebony finish. A permanent ped- 
estal. Clean and contemporary lines. 

All of which makes the new 27” 


ultra-contempor rinitron a thing 


of beauty to we 


There's the cable-com- Even wh u're not watching TV. 
patible* Express Tuning® 
system with up to 18) chan- “ St 
nels. Even an on-screen ¢ >) © NY 
display that shows you the THE ONE AND ONLY® 
poration. The One and Only isa reaist trad and Microblack is a 











JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


Presents 
THE FREDERICK REMINGTON BRONZE COLLECTION 


ERSTE Si 


Stampede 
H-22”” L-13'4"? W-4414"" 


We are now offering the entire 
series of the bronze sculptured of 
Frederick Remington. Also 
available are other fine recasts of 
the works of artists such as Russell, 
Bayre, P.J. Mene, Moigniez, 
Fraser, Kauba, Humphris and 
Volton. The entire collection con- 
tains works in the style of Art Deco, 
Art Nouveau, Classical, Western 
and numerous animal studies. 


JEWELRY AUCTION, INC. 


21 South U.S. Hwys. 17-92 
Casselberry, FL 32707 
Phone (305) 339-9103 

TOLL FREE 1-800-521-3179 
Call or write for FREE Catalog 


ALL DEALERS WELCOME 


“Largest Bronze Supplier In The World”’ 





Models open 
daily until 5:. 








Void where prohib »y law. 





THE NEW SPIRIT 
IN PALM BEACH 


LIFESTYLE. 


The Plaza...an elegant 
condominium in the shadow 
of Palm Beach. 


Lobby by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
dition of the great residential 
hotels of the world. Appoint- 
ments you would expect... 
in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
tennis and private clubs. 
Occupancy this season. 


pS 
i /7 


525 South Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(305) 655-2555 


Exclusive sales agents 
Martha A. Gottfried, Inc. 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Call our Toll-Free Number 


1-800 
247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dialthe above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 


If you prefer, you may write | 


us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





| 
| 
| 


























his event provides the annual 

ie supply of cashmere, that rare 

and wondrous hair of the goat that is 
to the world of natural fibers what gold is to 
_ the supply of baser metals. 
Cashmere—the downy undergrowth 
produced by the Kashmir goat—a material 
so rare it rewards a climb of the Himalayas. 
Combed from the goats by their herdsmen 
in the springtime. Transported by yak, raft 
and sampan to the world’s largest 

_ cashmere market in Canton, China. Then 
sent halfway around the world to the 
famous Scottish knitting mills which 
Lands’ End haunts, where it is teased, 
carded, spun into yarn, and finally knit into 
_ some of the world’s finest sweaters. 





The fiber with the magic touch. 


Natural cashmere is brownish in color. It 
yields itself to the spinning of luxurious, 
soft, wool-like yarns with a characteristic 
highly napped finish. 
It is highly prized—not least by us at 
) Lands’ End and our customers—for its 
} softness and warmth. Nothing else is so 

_ delightful to the touch, so comfortable to 
wear. And no other natural fiber we know 
|) ofprovides so much warmth for its weight. 


The Lands’ End difference. 


We at Lands’ End specify that our 
cashmere sweaters be knit from two-ply 
_ rather than thinner single-ply yarns, for 


superior “heft”, warmth and durability. Of 
course, these two-ply yarns are more 
costly, since there’s a strict limitation on 
the total amount of cashmere available. 

Still, we have managed to lay hold of an 
encouraging assortment of cashmere 
sweaters, and we’ve priced them 
affordably. 

(We don’t haunt those Scottish mills 
for nothing. ) 

You'll find long sleeve and sleeve- 
less V-necks in Natural, Burgundy, Gray 
and Navy for men and women. All fully- 
fashioned rather than cut from a piece fora 
real “handknit” fit. 


Seeing is believing and thrilling. 
Obviously you should see our cashmeres 








Once a year in springtime, there occurs an event in Asia 
that sweater wearers the world over might celebrate: 
the moulting of the Kashmur goat. 


firsthand—and what could be easier than to 
get a free catalog simply by dialing our toll- 
free number (800-356-4444) any time of day 
or night. Or sending in the coupon below. 
Remember—like everything else in 
our catalog—from shoes to soft luggage to 
sportswear and accessories—your 
cashmere sweater is backed by our short, 
sweet, two-word guarantee: 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 
There is no fine print. 
Call now. So next year when the 
Kashmir goat performs his miracle, you 
can celebrate in Lands’ End style. 














Or call Toll-free: 


800-359-4444 
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1 Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


DESIGNED FOR READING 





Epoch Architecture—From Times Square to Red Square 


By Vincent Scully 





‘Ne w York 1900 captures : a golden age (as eee and anna eee eon homes 
proliferated along Fifth Avenue: Cornelius Vanderbilt II’s French chateau-style mansion 
(above) was enlarged in 1892 by George B. Post and Richard Morris Hunt; the entrance hall in the 
pene Innes Kane SECIS (below), by McKim, Mead & White, is in the Italian Renaissance style. 
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EACH OF THIS MONTH’S handsome anal 
weighty volumes—one weighs 4.33} I: 
pounds, the other 4.99—is as solidly fh sil 
packed as a Roman brick, and they 
make excellent reading togethelll 4 
Each conveys a splendid sense of ar-|7 y , 
chitecture’s physical presence and so-|___.. 
lidity, presenting one ponderous 3 
building after another, massively | 
conceived, richly decorated and] \e 
weighing heavily on the ground. | 
Each also tries to deal, as well as its 
subject permits, with architecture as 
it ought to be considered: that is, with 
the grouping of buildings in a place 
and, finally, with the city entire. 


uy 


New York 1900 

By Robert A. M. Stern, Gregory 
Gilmartin and John Massengale; 502 
pages, 500 illustrations. Rizzoli Interna- 


tional Publications, New York, 1984. . 

The attempt of New York 1900 to deal * 
* 
i: 
£ 


Patel 





with the city as a whole at one mo- 
ment in time ought to mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in architectural 
history. Here, obsessively docu- 
mented, is New York as it was 
around the turn of the century, or al- 
most as much of it as can be retrieved 
from contemporary architectural 
photographs. The whole is organized | 
in terms of the building types that 
made up that new and incomparable |” 
city just as it was coming into its | 
greatest days. The early skyscrapers 
are there, set more fully in context 
than they have ever been before, 
but—in the chapter “Palaces of Pro- 
duction,”” which includes office} 
buildings, banks and stores—they are} 
grouped with other buildings, more 
in terms of program than of shape. 
The chapter titles are all quite] 
grand, reflecting the tone of the pe- 
riod: “Age of Metropolitanism,” 
“Civic Structure,” “Civic Grandeur,” 1 
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continued on page 210 | 








THE LADIES NAUTILUS 
BY PATEK PHILIPPE. 


| watch. 


tion of our electronic society. 


There are those in the ancient and venerable world of 
timekeeping who were concerned that the advent of the 
mass-produced electronic quartz module would mark the 
beginning of the end of the watchmaker’s art as we know it. 

Not so. 

Even though Patek Philippe is, philosophically, a 19th cen- 
tury watchmaker, we do accept the quartz module as a legiti- 
mate and valuable 20th century addition to the watchmaker's 
repertoire. But you may have noticed that we did not leap, pre- 
cipitously, into the quartz watch, no matter what the demand 
of fashion. 

We wanted to ascertain for ourselves, and ultimately for 
you, whether a quartz watch could be brought up to the level of 
the Patek Philippe mechanical r= 


That was our goal. Nothing 
less would do. 

So the merger began of our 
mechanical and electronic ex- 
pertise. And the result is a new 
achievement to add to the legend 
of Patek Philippe. 

The Patek Philippe quartz 
watch is not all tiny, humming 
electronic components. It has, in 
fact, only one-third fewer me- 
chanical parts than our classic 
mechanical watch. Our classic 
wheels, bridges, mainplates, pin- 
ions and jewels work in partner- 
ship with this amazing inven- 


You may wonder where this historic watch company de- 
veloped its electronics expertise. 

Patek Philippe is one of the oldest and most renowned 
manufacturers of electronic masterclocks in the world. For 
decades we have been, and will continue to be, the principal 


| timekeepers for world centers such as Vatican City and the 


airports of Geneva and Zurich. 
‘ For nine years we researched and tested to perfect our 
amalgam of the past and the future. 
And now that we have perfected it, we find that each 


| quartz watch takes a full eight months to create—almost as 


long as it takes to create one of our mechanical watches. 
‘ During that time, thousands of quartz chips are rejected 


IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 





for each chip we accept. Furthermore, every mechanical and 
electronic component is individually checked before assem- 
bly. Then the entire movement is doubly checked. 

We even insist that our watchmakers wear copper brace- 
lets to ground them so that the static electricity in their bodies 
will not affect the minute circuitry. 

Of course we make our own electronic components, un- 
like manufacturers who buy them on the open market. 

In addition, we use special alloys in the tiny electronic coil 
to maintain esthetics, even ina part you would ordinarily not 
see. 

We even go so far as to gild the quartz chip, not just for 
protection against corrosion, but for esthetics, again, in a part 
you would ordinarily never see. 

If you should ever have the 
opportunity to view the interior 
of a Patek Philippe quartz watch, 
we think you will be impressed 
by the logic of its handcrafted 
beauty. 

But what about the external 
beauty of the Patek Philippe 
quartz watch? 

The case of the Ladies’ Nau- 
tilus, pictured nearby, is carved 
from a solid block of gold. The 
only access to the movement is 
from the front. 

The sapphire crystal is pres- 
sure-held in place by the exact- 
ness of the cut of the case, and 

= - nothing else. 
When you wear the Ladies’ Nautilus, you can be sure you 
will not see less costly copies on every other wrist. The brace- 
let, for example, cannot be duplicated at a lower cost. 

One last thought: we set out to make as much difference 
between a Patek Philippe quartz watch and other quartz 
watches as there is between a Patek Philippe mechanical 
watch and other mechanical watches. 

And we believe we have succeeded. 










For a comprehensive presentation of Patek Philippe time- PATEK 
pieces, please send $5-or for a brochure of current styles | PHILIPPE 
write-to Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite one 
629-AD, New York, NY 10020. 


The Patek Philippe pictured here is our Ladies’ Nautilus. (i 





ITSFUTURE, | 
YOU HAVE ONLY TO LOOK 
ATITS PAST. 


! 


Danny Messandro, lt 





1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display. 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America. 








Edwin Jackson, In 








Angled triple bull nose mantel of stainless 
steel and brass. Accompanying accessories 
also in stainless steel and brass.. 

Mantels custom to size. 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, 
featuring antique and reproduction 18th century 
marble and wood mantels and accessories. 























are a Mobil Five-Star resort. Write 
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FL 33429, see your travel agent or : 
, The Jeading Hotels of théWorld® - Precerggo Hors " 


ou the way we do. That’s lefae-\e cra ey The Boca Raton 
Wwell-orchestrated and highly talented RAS Hotel and Club | 
QUITE SIMPLY THE BEST. w iJ 



















alifornia 
LA JOLLA 


1 Jolla Antique Corner 
13 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

(619) 454-1261 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M 
Inew happy and friendly source for period 
ench country antiques and unusual 
ichen accessories. 18th and 19th century 
ires, bonnetieres, tables and other 
ely carved prized furniture. Visit this direct 
porter and enjoy the beauty of provincial 
ench antiques presented by a dealer that 
les her work. Design consultation avail- 
ale. Circle #3 for brochure 


LAGUNA BEACH 


larren Imports — Far East Fine Arts 
0 S. Coast Hwy. Zip 92651 

(714) 494-6505 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Sun 

Ince 1937 presenting one of the largest col- 
tions. Jade, porcelain, ivory, snuff bottles, 
stsukes, bronzes, Also in Palm Springs 
cle #30 for color brochure. 














: Japanese Gold — — 
id Silver Bronze Inlay 
ned Komai in Gold Reserve. Left: Antique 
tanese Arita Imari Covered Temple Jar. 
ght: Large Japanese Cloisonne Vase at- 
buted to Hayashi. From Warren Imports 

| of Laguna Beach and Palm Springs. 


var ast Fire ¢ Arts 


1910 South Coast Hwy. 

aguna Beach, CA 92652 (714) 494-0150 
4 166 North Palm Canyon Drive 

Palm Springs, CA 92262 (619) 325-1070 
Circle #30 in coupon for brochure 






| 
i SAN FRANCISCO 

tique Fair 

#1700 16th St. at Showplace Square So. 
#-h (415) 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Sun 
One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing 
in quality Country French 
Antiques. Always a large 
selection of fine armoires, 
bonnetieres and tables 
Only through your dealer, 
designer, or architect 
Circle #28 for brochure. 
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1. Signed Shibayama Plate with Silver Border 


brooch with 6.75 Carats Total Weight. 4. Whit 


with Three Floating Diamond Teardrops. 5. Moliere’s “Bourgeois 


Gentilhomme” by E. Picault in Bronze, 34° hi 
Shibayama Screen in Ivory, 12” high. 7. Diar 
South Sea Pearl. Circle #84 for color b 


Corinthian Studios * 20506 Saratoga-Lo 
Saratoga, California 95070 


TTT | 


2. Silver Water 


Kettle on Stand, Thomas Whipham, 1739. 3. French Fleur Tremblante 


Gold Brooch 


jh. 6. Signed 
ond Ring with 
ochure. 


Gatos Road 


CORINTHIAN: 


fF 408-867-4630 
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SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 





Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street 

Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M 
Haviland matching service specialist with 
over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write today 
for free brochure explaining how you can 
be on our want list. Circle #21 for brochure 














SANTA BARBARA 


Country Manor Antiques 

1165 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-6841 Hrs10-6, 1-5 Sun 
A personally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 
ambience 


Specialist in marine art, nautical an- 
tiques, authentic sea lore, sailor's work, 
ship's models, ivory, brass, scientific 
instruments, medical antiques, barom- 
eters, telescopes and whaling artifacts. 
An exceptional art gallery and display 
for collectors and lovers of the sea. 


Antiques & Nautical 





Newport Beach, CA 92663 
(714) 642-7945 


1610 West Coast Highway 
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Tad Gilmore’s Antique Register 


Circle the items you want and include 
$1 for handling and |'|| process your 
requests and forward them on to the 
companies you inaicate 


| 

| 

| 

Dear Tad: | 

Enclosed you will find$ _ | 

which includes the $1 for handling | 
as well a osts requested. My 

check is payable to Tad Gilmore. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1. Free 3. Free 8. $6 11. $30 
21 2 28. Free 30. Free 42. $5 
34. $1 90. Free 92. $2 96. Free 


Name 





Address 








y - | 


State AD Sa | 

Mail Coupon to: Ta! Gilmor | 

PO. Box 42345 Sa aNncis | 
CA 94101 Phone 921-1 


December 1985 Na’ al Edition 
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Epoch Architecture—From Times Square to Red Square 


continued from page 206 











ABOVE: The Dakota, one of New York’ s most luxurious apartment houses, was built 

in 1882 by Henry J. Hardenbergh. Buffered from the street by a moat, the Dakota offered 
privacy, and the various window styles and selective use of balconies gave each apartment an 
individual character. BELOW: Bothered by the construction of the nearby Waldorf Hotel, the 
William Astors built a new home on Fifth Avenue. The result, completed in 1895, was 
another landmark, this one in the French Renaissance style by Richard Morris Hunt. 





“Palaces of Pleasure,” “Palaces for the 
People,” “Metropolitan Neighbor- 
hoods.” A few of the more important 
suburbs, of which Stern has already 
made some pioneering studies, are 
included, but no slums. The book, 
perhaps appropriately, suggests 
something of the atmosphere that 
pervades the novels of Edith Whar- 
ton, wherein we get the sense that 
New York is inhabited only by the 
rich. Everyone else is invisible, as 
they were to Le Corbusier in his pro- 
posals of the 1920s for a “Cité d’Af- 
faires.” So it is a shock when Coney 
Island appears with its electric-light 
fantasies (recently celebrated by Rem 
Koolhaas in Delirious New York), but 
we are soon reassured that it eventu 
ally “began to attract a more respect- 
able, middle-class crowd.” 

In part for such reasons, the won- 
derful buildings so richly set forth in 
the grand old photographs tend to 
float as isolated monuments, bereft of 
their immediate contexts and sepa- 
rated from the structure of the teem- 
ing city that surrounded them. More 
detailed city plans would have 
helped a good deal in linking the in- 
dividual buildings to each other and 
suggesting the actual urban spaces 
that they shaped. Indeed, there is 
very little city space, as distinct from 
building mass, in the book anywhere. 


Gold in Azure 

By William Craft Brumfield; 429 pages, 
475 illustrations, 80 in color. David R. 
Godine, Boston, 1983. 

Something of the same might be said 
about William Craft Brumfield’s 
book, which is even more handsome 
in a visual sense than New York 1900. 
Here the nature of the subject, Rus- - 
sian architecture, makes it more diffi- : 
cult to deal with all the buildings in 
their proper urbanistic contexts, : 
though Brumfield does his best to or- 
ganize them in that way. His first 
three chapters, “Kiev and Chernigov: 
The Beginnings,” ““Novgorod and 
Pskov: Cities of Commerce” and 
“Vladimir and Suzdal: The Glory of 
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| Sitting Pretty. 


Standing pretty too. This lily design, already acclaimed for its beauty and origi ality She} ] 
J / J y Y | 9) 
n. LM 


in Sherle Wagner’s basin and pedestalled basin is hand painted by old world craftsn 

More evidence of Mr. Wagner's talent for bringing beauty to every bathroom NI 
accessory, whatever its function. Also available in matching bidet. Allthese units VY VUAQVI 
are offered in every exclusive Sherle Wagner hand painted original, 60 East57 Street, New York, — N 


919-5 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD Si 
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But its not La Costar Same a 


You can golf on the course of Kings at St. Andrews. But you 
can’t get tennis on Davis Cup-quality courts. Five-star cuisine 
in seven intriguing restaurants. Nightly entertainment. Total 
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White Stone,” do not include any 
town plans whatever. 

But the photographs are some of 
the most beautiful ever taken of me- 
dieval Russian architecture, which 
means pictures of one church after 
another, all doing the same wonder- 
ful thing, endlessly repetitive and 
wholly unwearying: Each rises up to 
bathe its domes in the northern light. 
The low domes of Byzantium become 
helmets and are lifted on tall drums, 
themselves rising above high-shoul- 
dered masses. Each church so_ be- 
comes a vertical figure, as of a man, 
like the Church of the Annunciation 
at Myachino, or of a group of men 
standing together, like the Cathedral 
of the Nativity of the Virgin at 
Suzdal. They are persons, Russian 
persons, embodying an excess of un- 
dying devotion; their interiors are 
like flues, directing toward heaven 
a burning spiritual ideal. And 
Brumfield’s photographs show us 
very well why they must stand so 
high. The ground lies cold in shadow; 
the sky is pale; the sun is low. Its rays, 
slanting horizontally across the dark 
world, touch only the domes, “gold 
and azure,” glowing like little suns, 
giving off light in the cold. 

Later chapters, those on “Moscow: 
The Golden-Domed” and “Saint Pe- 
tersburg: The Imperial Design,” are 
able to deal with more wholly urban 
considerations. This is, of course, es- 
pecially true of Brumfield’s treatment 
of Peter’s great city, which is the 
grandest northern embodiment in 
the world of the classical plan and the 
classic orders. Despite the enormous 
differences between them, Peter con- 
stantly reminds us of Jefferson. Each 
of them looked for a classical model 
in Europe, and then sent his people 

; a wild continent to shape vast 


ne ations far beyond classical 
scale there are elements of St. Pe- 
tersbi that are like Washington as 
well as Versailles, but Brum‘ticld’s 
photographs convey very littie of 
that. Like rn’s of New York, they 


do not photograph space. Even the 


continued from page 210 


WILLIAM CRAFT BRUMFIELD 


ABOVE: “The Muscovite flair for the eccen- 
tric in architecture received its fullest expres- 
sion through the imagination of Vasily 
Bazhenov,” writes William Craft Brumfield 
in Gold in Azure. The Pashkov mansion, 
1784-86, attributed to Bazhenov, marks the 
rise of Neo-Classicism in Russia. The two 
wings are connected to the main structure 
by galleries. BELOw: A simple form of Pal- 
ladian Neo-Classicism, the Stroganov man- 
sion at Bratsevo was designed for the owner 
by his former serf Andrey Voronikhin. 
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vast reaches of Palace Square disap- 
pear, so that while Brumfield’s text 
and photographs suggest a funda- 
mental contrast between the vertical- 
ity of the medieval churches reaching 
heavenward and the vast horizonta- 





Epoch Architecture—From Times Square to Red Square 





lity of Petrine architecture stretching 
out to control the earth, we do not 
ever really see it. 

Architectural photographers find it 
all too easy to focus on buildings as 
objects; they must find a way to pho- 
tograph the spaces between build- 
ings, and between buildings and the 
natural setting, which is the way the 
architectural environment as a whole 





is shaped. Brumfield quite rightly 
loves the late-Baroque architect 
Bartolomeo Rastrelli, whose stucco 
facades of green, blue and yellow 
picked out with white trim enable 
the buildings of St. Petersburg to 


continued on page 218 
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The cooktop Europeans have cooked with 
| for years has finally made it to America. 


Solid electric cooking elements have 
been standard in Europe for over 30 years now. 

They've almost completely replaced 
open coil elements in most European kitchens. 

The real mystery is why we haven't had 
them sooner here in America. 

And now Jenn-Air is rectifying that 
situation with our new European-style solid 
aaianimeclans (elvan : 

Because of their solid cooking surface, 
they heat pans evenly and are much easier 
toclean than the open coil elements you're 
cooking with now. | 

But the real beauty of Jenn-Air’s solid 
element cartridges is their sleek, black tem- 
pered glass appearance. It gives your cooking. 
surface an elegance that until now only Euro- 
peans have enjoyed. 

Solid element cartridges are only one 


mmm’ Jenn-Air. The finest cook 


©1985, Jenn-Air Company 


Shadeland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 46226 


of the many cooking options you get witha 
Jenn-Air Grill-Range including indoor grilling 
without a hood, and a convertible cooktop with 
choice of five different cooking accessories. 
See itat yourJenn-Airdealer. Hein 
the Yellow Pages. Orwrite Jenn-Air 3035 







After all, why should Europeans 60k 
ona better cooktop than you? oe 
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shape their enormous spaces with ki- 
netic light under the winter sky. 
Brumfield’s last chapter, ‘““Twenti- 
eth-Century Russian Architecture: 
Revolution and Regression,” is cur- 
sory and perhaps should not have 
been written. It continues the Mod-- 
ernist bias of recent criticism and so 
overrates Constructivism and pro- 
foundly underestimates the urbanist 
power of Stalin’s projects for Mos- 
cow. It is hard to accept the fact that 
one of the archetypal monsters of all 





WILLIAM CRAFT BRUMFIELD 


The Church of Saints Peter and Paul 
in Kozhevniki, 1406, is one of the finest rest- 
orations in Novgorod. From Gold in Azure. 





time could have had an architectural 

vision better suited to the place and 

fundamentally more Russian than 

that of an idealistic generation of 

gifted painters and architects. But 

such is surely the case. And the tow- 

ers that Stalin built to echo those of 

the Kremlin from ever-widening dis- . 
tances, and that were derived mainly- 
from McKim, Mead & White’s Muni- 

cipal Building and Cass Gilbert’s. 
Woolworth Building (both in Robert 

Stern’s book), are not only grander in 

scale but also much more fun than 

the dreary Corbusian superblocks 

that the post-Stalinist generation has 

since provided for the endlessly lov- 

able, endlessly enduring people of 

the Russian land.0 
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RENEWING? 


Check-your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 



















Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





feof Hickory Furniture Company; 
O. Box 2366, Hig int, NC 27261 91 9-884-2244 
@ Dallas @jpver e High Point ¢ Miami ¢ P 
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DelComslOweiremiliiommineyele| 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


For clocks that express the way you live, the name For a full-color catalog of mg; 
is Howard Miller. you 4 dreamed of, send ; 
Sverre nrieueteriiname Cle <Murllke lle <e 
mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to the ultimate in 
contemporary designs, Howard Miller’s world is 
where you want to live. 








Pictured here: The Thomas Jefferson from How 








maalcem dolelamial(ciiols Designer or Architect 


Wroolie & Lo Pain, DISTRIBUTION 
San Francisco 1 IN@lLUl state) 
(415) 863-8815 ? mones a1 4010] =to a B) 














“Williams Island looks and feels like 
the Riviera...right here in America. That’s 
why I chose it for my second home. 
Come live Mediterranean.” sic... 
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The North Marina is waiting, with fully serviced slips. Famed tennis great Roy 


minutes away. It’s all here. And coming soon in this dazzling resort community at 
are The Island Club and The Mediterranean Village including The Inn and 

fully furnished residenzas. Only-on Williams Island, The Florida Riviera. 
Residences are priced from $200,000. 


ae 


This is not intended to be a complete statement of the offering, which is made only by the prospectus for the condomini.m. This shall not constitute an offer | 
states in which such offers or solicitations cannot be made. Prices, plans, specifications and other terms of the offering are subject to change or withdrawal froi 
THE COMPLETE TERMS ARE IN AN OFFERING PLAN AVAILABLE FROM SPONSOR. 


A joint development of The Trump Group and Muben Realty, a Mutual Benefit Life Company. 
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Emerson is the Resident Pro at The Tennis Club. Championship golf is only <" 


Sa 
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Florida Rivie 
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Take U.S. 1 to 183rd Street, then east to the Intracoastal Waterway. The Sales Office is open sev2n days 9:30 to 5:30. Call (305) 935-555 


_ Williams Island, your own private club, is now an enchanting reality. 4000 Island Bou!« ard, the 
distinguished condominium tower where Sophia Loren maintains an apartment, is ready | 


‘itation of offers to b 
without notice 


occupancy. 









Windermere Island 
Is Hard To Find. 
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Deliberately. 7, ~ 
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Its the way the islands used to be. Unspoiled beaches, casual elegance, superb 
tennis and all water sports. Dinners worth dressing for. Perfect weather all year. 

And a guest list that reads like an international Who's Who. Not exclusive, really. 
But not for everyone. 
























Speak to your travel agent for details or call our office (800) 243-5420 or Scott A Collection of 
Calder International, Inc. (800) 223-5581. In New York call (212) 535-9530. In 
Connecticut call (203) 661-3171. Fast & Fabulous : 
Gina, Recipes from 
: Windermere Island Club Bon Appétit 


Nea Eleuthera * Bahamas 


. 4 
Venice Simplon-Orient-Express Associated Hotels ‘ bees 






Now there is an entire volume 
of mae timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 







Includes: more than 600 recipes 


/ * complete cross-referenced index 
THEY USE | LL 9 NG * more than 48 full-color photos 


GLASS, WALNUT, SILK eh sand ehnigucs sa 
AND LARGE HUNKS OF io 
IM Nein ATION. satisfaction is guaranteed. 

.SOME PEOPLE CALL | sexo Form Kapp ioe, | 
CRAFTSMEN. 


111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Please send me —— copies of Too Busy to Cook 
@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 
(For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or lowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 
days for a full refund. 


Total amount enclosed: $_—_______ 
(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 


OD Charge my order to: 0 MasterCard 0 VISA 


ALI THEM ARTISTS. 


). When crafts reagiiia certain level of skill and imagination, 
m they transcend th@@oundary that separates art from craft. 
Ehis is an exciting Weald, a world where the visual arts are 
(plored and consta VEgTol ial Tom (ol Kor-Tall ol F-Vel-la gem tal- 
Zitement. Visit the #eMerican Craft Museum at 77 West 
Street in New Yorn) 


ay 








Card #2 EEE 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # ~ 
shown above your name) 


Expiration date 











Signature 
Name 
Address 
" Giry at See State Zip 
| Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. F47 
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This holiday season, 
remember your friends with a gift they won't forget. 


_—_ - 
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Give A year of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST. : 


Few holiday gifts make a lasting impression. 
Architectural Digest is the exception. Each issue is more like 
an exquisite art book than just another magazine. 
For not only is Architectural Digest unique... it’s beautiful. 
It’s a reflection of your fine taste and, in turn, compliments the taste of those 

friends, relatives and business associates on your holiday gift list. 
This year, be remembered all year long 
...- give Ais ecard Digest gift subscriptions. 


Each issue features articles on design and architecture, 
art and antiques. And Architectural Digest takes readers behind 
the closed doors of beautiful homes owned by the world’s most celebrated people. 
It is truly a holiday gift your friends will remember. 


Architectural Digest has a special holiday offer. Order your 
first one-year gift subscription at $39.95 and pay only 
$30 for each additional gift subscription. That’s a savings of 
26% and 44%, respectively, off the regular newsstand price. 
This offer is valid only until December 31, 1985, 
so take advantage of it now by filling out the attached order car 
You may also enter or extend your own su!)scription at this tirr 
All new holiday gift subscriptions begin wit» the January 1986 is: ze. 
We'll be happy to bill you after the ho! «lays, if you prefer. 


If order card is missing, send your order to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10039, Des Moines, Iowa 5(. 340. 
For all foreign orders (including Canadian), add $16 per subscription and enclose payment (U.S. funds only). 





READER'S DIRECTORY 











A listing of the designers, architects and 


EDGAR FARASYN galleries featured in this issue 


(Belgian 1858-1938) 
Pages 84-91: 


, rh ibasit Eris uerm VV aoe Irvine & Fleming, Inc. 
The Artist's Daughter With Her Dog 19 Fast Fifty-seventh Street 
Oil on canvas 57 x 40 inches New York, New York 10022 


212/888-6000 


Pages 92-97: 
Patino/ Wolf Associates, Inc. 
400 East Fifty-second Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/355-6581 


Pages 98-103: 
Geneviéve Desoeuvres 
Galerie Altéro, 21 quai Voltaire 
75007 Paris, France 
33-1-261-1990 





Pages 104-109: 
Kennedy Galleries 
40 West Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
212/541-9600 








Marguerite Riordan 
8 Pearl Street, Stonington 
Connecticut 06378, 203/535-2511 


David A. Schorsch, Inc. . 
P.O. Box 413, South Salem 
New York 10590, 914/234-9556 


Sotheby’s 
1334 York Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/606-7000 


Thos. K. Woodard 
835 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/988-2906 





Pages 118-125: 
Michael Taylor, Asip 
9 Twenty-fifth Avenue North 
San Francisco, California 94121 
415/668-7668 


Pages 154-159: 
Hancocks & Co. 
1 Burlington Gardens, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-8904 


John Jesse & Irina Laski Ltd. 
160 Kensington Church Street 
London W8, England 
44-1-229-0312 


Fred Leighton 
773 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/288-1872 


Macklowe Gallery 
982 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/288-1124 


I. J. Mazure & Co. Ltd. 
53 Chancery Lane, London WC2 
England 44-1-242-3470 


Lillian Nassau Ltd. 

220 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/759-6062 








PANNONIA 
CALLERIES 


Pages 160-163: 
Melvin Dwork, Inc. 
405 East Fifty-sixth Street 
New York, New York 10022 


Ik ORPORATED 212-759-9330 
Pages 172-177: 
Francois Catroux 
104 Madison Avenue 20 Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 75008 
Paris, France 33-1-266-6925 
Ne ork, N.Y. 10021 
Pages 178-182: 
2) 628-1168 Mario Buatta, Inc. 


120 East Eightieth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/988-6811) 























Photography Adam J. Nehr III 


This handmade cabinet brings to life the tradition of quality estab- 
lished by dedicated craftsmen over four generations. Shown in Simon Classic 
fruitwood with parabolic ceiling lamps, individual panes of beveled octagonal glass, glass 
shelves and mirror back panel. Width 46”. Height 85”. Discover the timeless beauty of “Furniture D: 
for Gracious Living”. Brochure $5.00. Dept. A, P.O. Box 1259, Jamestown, New York 14702. (716) 487-1 1 trade 
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Portfolio 
Management 
for an 
active 
board 
member. 


Mary O'Boyle English 





Attorney, patron of 
the arts, member of 
New York City Ballet 
board of directors. 


Ms. O'Boyle English: 
visits “class.” 





_ 66My parents died when I was a teenager. U.S. Trust began 
handling the financial interests of our family before I 
knew an equity from a debenture. 99 


Both long and short-term portfolio strategies are familiar 
disciplines to us—for families and their individual mem- 
bers alike. This can involve recommending some uncon- 
ventional investment approaches. 


$¢Though deeply involved with several charitable 
institutions, I also juggle the roles of wife, mother and 
working attorney. My time is my most important asset. 
The skilled specialists at U.S. Trust enable me to better 
use it for those activities most important to me. 99 


It's a long-standing tradition at U.S. Trust to provide a 
whole team of specialists (in taxes, municipal bonds, 
securities analysis, special investments, estate planning 
and banking) to work with your account officer and 
other advisers. 


"4 6Since I’m also a collector of fine art, the swift arrange- 


ment of credit and appraisals worldwide is important. 
And U:S. Trust is as close as my phone. 99 


If you have assets of $2 million and want a bank that con- 


> . cerns itself with a great deal more than just your money, 





4 please contact Rodney I. Woods, Senior Vice President, 
| United States Trust Company of New York, 45 Wall Street, 
- NY, NY 10005. Telephone: (212) 806-4444. 


US. Trust 


| When you do something very well 
you simply cannot do it fr everyone. 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





A COUNTRY CLUB COMMUNITY | 
OF RICH ANCESTRY. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION 


A. Title of Publication: Architectural Digest. 
B. Publication No.: 00038520 


i" x 2. Date of Filing: October 1, 1985 
—— aceite © 3. Frequency of Issue: Monthly 

In the tradition of the world-renowned resort hotel known By Anaual ibe peen sua ssoaae 
as The Breakers, comes an appropriate descendent known as +. Complete Malling Agar ee 
Breakers West. Los Aneeles County, CA 90036-5020. i 
A community where nature determined the site plan. But * Of General Busivess Offices: of Re Rubia 
where the one owner and caretaker The Breakers has ever 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036- 
known determines the rest. 6. Full Names and Complete Mailing Addresses of 
v 3 Publisher, Editor-in-Chief, and Managing Editor. 
Estate homes, cottages, and villas. Ten miles west of Publisher: Harry Myers, Magazine Group Pub- 

she ) Eas Stree »w Yo 2 

The Breakers. For a brochure, contact Breakers West, York 10017; Editor: Paige Renée Eaitor in Chiee 
1688 Breakers West Boulevard, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., fice Angeles, CA 90036; 


Managing Editor: None 


West Palm Beach, Florida 3341 i Owner (if owned by a corporation, its name and 


addre t be stated and al odiatel 
(305) 793-6003. here a der t h etal i i a <i d “addressed cont stad re 


“i 


Ter : ! holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
This is not intended to be and does not constitute total amotnvorsrock lime owned by a corpora- 
an offer in any state or jurisdiction where prohibited tion, the names and addresses of the individual 


owners must be given. If owned by a partnershi 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as that of each individual, must be 
given. If the publication is published by a non- 
rohit organization, its name and address must 
e stated) Architectural Digest Publishing Cor- 
poration isa Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Rnapp 
Communications Corporation, 5900 Wilshire 
x aan by Y , om Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036; Cleon T. Knapp, 
B R [ A K E R N) W E S | 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036. we 
Known Bondholders, Mortgagees, and Other Se- 
curity Holders Owning or Holding 1 Percent or 
more of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages or 
Other Securities: None 
9. For Completion by Nonprofit Organizations Au- 
thorized to Mail at Special Rates: Not Applicable. 
10. Extent and Nature of Circulation 
A. Total No. Copies: Average no. copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months: 729,648. 
Actual no. copies of single issue published 
nearest to filing date: 754,019. 
Paid and/or Requested Circulation: 1. Sales 
/ through dealers and carriers, street vendors, and 
counter sales: Average no. copies each issue 
during preceding 12 months: 101,198. Actual 
no. copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date: 132,410. 
2. Mail Subscription: Average no. copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months: 528,396. 


Maho an Actual no. copies of single issue published 
nearest to filing date: 549,613. 

6 C. Total Paid and/or Requested Circulation: Aver- 

Wi ne Cooler age no. copies each issue during preceding 12 

months: 629,594. Actual no. copies of single is- 

sue published nearest to filing date: 682,023. 

D. Free Distribution by Mail, Carrier or Other 


by law. 


io 
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A Chippendale Reproduction of Means: Samples, Complimentary, and Other 

Octagonal Shape Bound with Free Copies: Average no. copies each aes 

, ing preceding 12 months: 12,881. Actual no. 

Traditional Brass Bands copies efeimele issue published nearest to filing 
date: 10,248 


™ 


; ; :. Total Distribution: Average no. copies each 
and Fitted with Brass Handles issue during preceding 12 months: 642,475. Ac- 


and Zinc Liner. tual no.copies of single issue published nearest 
Bs : a peeks to filing date: 692,271. 

18 Wide- 18 Deep-26 Ip High Copies Not Distributed: 1. Office use, left over, 

unaccounted, spoiled after printing: Average 

no. copies each issue during preceding 12 

months: 7,531. Actual no. copies of single is- 

sue published nearest to filing date: 17,158. 

2. Return from News Agents: Average no. 

copies each issue during Preceding, 12 months: 

79,642. Actual no. copies of single issue pub- 

lished nearest to filing date: 44,590. 

G. Total: Average no. copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months: 729,648. Actual no. ° 
copies of single issue published nearest to filing 
date: 754,019. ‘ 

Icertify that the statements made by me above are 

correct and complete. 

H. Stephen Cranston, Vice Chairman/President 
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WOO: & HOGAN 


America’s most distinguir > wholesale source for Fine English Furniture 


30) Eaat 63rd Street, New ‘ork 10021 / Telephone: 212 —355-1335 
Sole American disty:)utors for Norfolk Antique Company 
In Dalles: Gerald} argett, Inc., 350 Dallas Design Center 
In Houston: Gerald Hargett, Inc. 5120 Woodway 
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Thinking about a new car? 


°*,. you have to hear it 
to believe it.’ 
Popular Mechanics 
‘lve experienced 
all kinds of car stereos, 
but nothing like this 
(Delco-GM/Bose) system.” 


Chicago Sun Times 
**,. this sonic paradise...’ 


Stereo Review 


Our experience has convinced us that, 
regardless of your interest in music, 
you will require less than one minute 
of listening to know that you want 

the Delco-GM/Bose Music System in 
your next General Motors car.* 
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Sound so real, it will change how you feel about driving. 


* Available on selected models of Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile and Chevrolet. 
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inthe Country 
pniamn and the French Landscape 


County Museum of Art 
i oukevard 


DESIGN IN AMERICA: 
THE CRANBROOK VISION 
1925-1950 
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Which goes to s :ow that a company known for state-of-the-art technology 
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couldnt get tickets to 
Henry Fondas brilliant 


Toall those who 


and moving performance 


in “Clarence Darrow’: 


Tonight you wont 
need one. 
ry Fonda as 
‘Clarence Darrow” 
30 PM. 


) on Channel 4 








Hediscovered greed. love. power 
tragedy. death. treason. and mutiny, 


Phen he discovered America. 





Last year, the 
eaiy cas won II 
see them in 


how 






J ind Funklin The White House Years’ 
Sunday, March 19, 8PM. CEST) on ABCATY, 


IBM 


Please check your lveal AMC fiatings tur time wertathone. 


of their 
mmys. 
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Artist of Philadelphia 
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18M PRESENTS 


BARYSHNIKOV 
ON BROADWAY 


THU 
GIM i 


Paintings and Drawi 
from The Phillips Collection 
Washington. DC. 
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IBM Gallery of Science and Art 
Madison Avenue at 6th Street 





December 9, 1983—January 21, 1984 
‘Tues.-Fri., H.a.m.—6 p.m., Sal. 10 @.m.-S p.m. 
Free Admission 


Were also interested in computers. 


These aie some of the many art exhibitions, musical events, and 
televisin specials that IBM has supported over the years. 


can also be interested in the state of the arts. 


For additional information on IBM's 
Support of the Arts, please write: IBM Corp, = == 
Dept. 1045, PO. Box 5555, Clifton, NJ0701I8 SS Se ee 


IBM presents A Christmas Carol 
starring George C. Scott, Sunday, December 22 
at 8PM (ET) on CBS. Don’t miss it. 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 

















“Country House” Fine Portuguese Needlepoint - Available in all sizes 
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® Pacific Design Center - Space 182 
Los Angeles: CA: (243) 657-0890 


z « Beverly Hills Showroom 
bi , Beverly Hills - CA: (213) 659: 4444 


pax Sorin ~ NGOS » Design Center South - Space 106 
VALINE CAMITNITAL PIIGS Laguna Niguel CA - (744) 643-2451 
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Bivar Ui Rae ONT IE INTERNATIONAL 


150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE LJ BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 (J 213/273-5262 
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Furniture by Karges 
18th Century Chippendale Cabinet. 





We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


C2 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN’ 





BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES - KARASTAN - KINDEL - MARBRO - M.G.M. - MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER 
COSTA MESA SOUTH BAY LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS 
3089 Bristol Street 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 8765 W. Pico Blvd. 20011 Ventura Bivd. 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 373-8936 (213) 278-1174 


STORE HOURS: Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30, Sundays noon to 5 


(818) 340-7677 


COLLECTION 
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»HADPY DIAMONDS® 





— Shafur 


fine jewelry 


245 POST STREET * SAN FRANCISCO CA 94108 ¢ (415) 392-1200 


K&K 
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CONSERVATIVELY AGGRESSIVE 


The Pacific Century Group has realized great success with this dual personality, 
performing among the top bank equity and fixed income funds in the nation regularly. 


Our portfolio managers are entrepreneurs with the solid backing of the 43 billion dollar 
Security Pacific Corporation. For individuals or institutional investors, they 
realize that the essential key to investment is risk management. So they stress flexibility, 
open-mindedness and continuous re-appraisal of market conditions. 


For more information about this conservatively aggressive and highly successful management 


group, contact Thomas Alexander at (619) 238-8353. 
THE POWER OF POSITIVE INVESTMENT. 


The Pacific Century Group 


1200 Third Avenue, Suite 1800 
San Diego, CA 92101 
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Paint 








Detail of Family Treasures, a 36” x 48” oil painting by Eva Makk. 
A few baroque pieces and an elegant Satsuma porcelain from the Makk’s antique collection. 


eerste 


From collectors’ requests, a meaningful approach to still life painting has unfolded into a unique 
“Family Treasures” concept. In either dramatic or pristinely simple settings, Eva Makk creates a 
masterful “Portrait of Heirlooms,” glorifying forever precious objets d’art or other favorite pieces. 


EVA MAKK 


Acclaimed world-wide for her mastery in painting, Eva Makk’s brilliant portrait of the 
Reagan First Family hangs in the White House. She, with her husband and son, artists 
Americo and A.B. Makk, will be in attendance during a specia! exhibition of Makk 
paintings at the Lahaina Galleries beginning on January 24th. 


OE SOs AS RES ES AS 





Ip AvtAINA Gatiepies Mauitout PQbr 18003678047 | 


Lahaina Gallery, 117 Lahainaluna Road, |ahaina, Hawaii 96761 EXTENSION 108 | 
Kapalua Gallery, 123 Bay Drive, Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 « Gallery Kaanapali, Whaler’s Village, Kaanapali, Hawaii 9676 | 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION wy/ 








MORO LIGHTHS VII11 21x15x5 
One in a series of 12 Acrylic Light Sculptures to be 
exhibited Dec. 8 through Jan. 8, 1986. Artist's 
Reception Sunday, Dec. 8,1985, 4-8 PM. 


88 North Fair Oaks Avenue 
NG eheme ily Pasadena, California 91103 


(818) 793-2262 
of Fine Art Hours Tues.-Sat. 11-5 PM 


Tan@llomio\iue Dealer Inquiries Invited 
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Latco’s Nuance®/Accents Series is a re 
olutionary ceramic tile component syste 
that lets you be the artist. The subtl 
elegance of Nuance, the striking vibranc 
of Accents, the design flexibility of Fig 
dlesticks® the aesthetic durabiliity ¢ 
Nuance® Stoneware and the customize 
appeal of Classic Molding comprise a lin 
so highly versatile it remains unmatche 
within the industry. Whether the installé 
tion is interior or exterior, residential d 
commercial, Nuance/Accents provide 
one of the most extensive color palette 
on the market and offers an infinite sourg 
of design possibilities. Each of the uni 
can function independently; however, t 

beauty of the series rests in the way t 

components can be coordinated wit 
each other and with other design elg 
ments. With the Nuance/Accents Serié 
you no longer need to seek out sever: 
suppliers to accommodate your custo 
ceramic tile installation. Everything yo 
need, in perfect color and size compatib 
ity, is provided...along with an endles 
avenue to create. For a copy of t 

Nuance/Accents portfolio, contact yo 
Latco distributor today. 


(~a7ECO> 


PRODUCTS 
2943 Gleneden Street, Los Angeles, CA 90039 § 
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1595 Newport Blvd. _ 345N.CoastHwy — 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627 _ Laguna Beach, CA 92651 
714/642-2050 714/494-6551 


Site 








ALIFORNIA FURNITURE GALLERIES VILLAGE GREEN INTERIORS 


7939 Canoga Ave. 8109 S: Greenleaf Ave. 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 Whittier, CA. 90602 
818/883-0890 213/698-9461 
LOWES INTERIORS TFT INTERIORS 
3341 E. Colorado Blvd. 23811 Hawthorne Blvd. 
Pasadena, CA 91107 Torrance, CA 90505 


818/795-7235 213/373-0585 





| Superbly Detailed and /ndividually Handpainted 


Yo eae 
pee tures 


renowned Canadian artist Christopher Gosset 
for display in the study, den or office. 


Distinctive sculptures perfectly capture 

the proportion, texture and attitude of 

waterfowl. Limited edition of 1000 per 

species. Certificate of authenticity and 

ownership registry. Expanding collec- 

tion is now available direct from the studio 
} to you. 


The magical beauty of nature... 

recreated to perfection... 

in the masterful hands of 
Christopher Gossett. 






ee Mallard 









FREE BROCHURE! 
Phone (705) 924-2073 or return 
the coupon today. 








Gosset Wildlife Collection 
R.R.#4, Warkworth, Ontario 
Canada KOK 3K0 


| YES! 


\ 
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| would like your detailed brochure of 
available waterfowl sculptures. 





1) Name (PLEASE PRINT) Phone No 

Ye Address Apt 

City State Zip Code 
IACI TIN ALIN 


The Ultimate 


Malibu Beachfront Estate 












trom beautiful Sedona, Ai: ri50na 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 
AUTHENTIC 
NAVAJO RUGS 


Garland's Navajo Rugs maintains the largestand 
finest selection of Navajo Rugs found anywhere. 
A large inventory of beautiful antique rugs and 
blankets, along with the work of famous-name 
Hopi Kachina carvers, can 

also be found. Fine bas- 

kets and intricate sand- 

paintings round out the 

selection. 


sr 


Write today for our 


FREE 


Color Brochure 


ARLANO’S 


NAVAJO RUGS 


P.O. Box 851, Dept. A, Sedona, AZ 86336 


602-282-4070 





S ecluded bluff-top Country 
manor spans approximately fivé 
less acres of grounds with 450 feet 
vate beach in world renowned 
California. Unobstructed views re 
to Catalina Island, as well as serene 
tainscapes and golden westerly # 
are captured from the eighteen-rool 
residence which features six bed 
five baths, a living room, formal 
room, den, double kitchen area, w 
lar and outdoor swimming pool w 


There are two separate house# 
equipped with two bedrooms and 
living rooms with fireplaces, co 
kitchens, individual yards and pé 
smaller beach house has a stone fir 
kitchenette, sleeping loft and teleje ' 
business data lines. 

The majestic gated oceanfront pf 
is highlighted by staff quarters andit 
court, manicured lawns, putting 
and tropical gardens, a picturesqueft 
and nature trails lined with massiv 
terey cypress, sycamore and oak t 
replaceable at any price under cum 
velopment rules in Malibu. 

Represented exclusively by Mar 
tum and Alan Mark, offered at $12,0 


S Estates Divis 
Fred Sands Rea 


9400 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Deceeles Lilien RPA QANDIN (919) Of 


“Mark saved so 


much money on 
the diamonds. . . 
he deserves a treat!” 






















18K Gold Diamond Earrings 
7 Carats Total Weight. Retail 
14,000. Purchase 7,000 


I8K Gold Diamond Necklace 
11 Carats Total Weight. Retail 
35,000. Purchase 18,000 


18K Gold Diamond Ring 
6.46 Carat Center. 8 
Carats Total Weight. Retail 
65,000. Purchase 32,500 


18K Gold Piaget. 17 Carats 
Total Weight. Retail 89,000 


Inquire for Purchase Price 


“Where the Finest 1s 


Not the Most Expensive” 


200 Newport Center Dr., 
Newport Beach, Calif. (714) 
644-8325 Monday-Friday 
10-7, Saturday 10-5 












AND 
7 MARBLEIZING VIDEO CASS 


Create a custom setting for yours wl 
design project or home. Simple 
step-by-step procedures for 
beautiful hand-painted finishes. 
For architects, designers, paint- 
ers, furniture finishers or the do- 
it-yourselfer. Includes all formulas =. 
and techniques. ‘ 


e Silk Striae 2 
e Early American Striae 

e French Brush 

e Suede Glaze 

e Stone Finish 

e Fantasy Marble 

e Mediterranean Villa Glaze 


Send $59.99 to: 


SUN PALACE PRODUCTIONS 
P.0. Box 885273 
San Francisco, CA 94188-5273 . 








} OMasterCard Quantity Acct#o. _____ Expires 
S OVISA Name 

O Check __—. Address 

© Money Order City/State/Zip 

BETA or VHS Allow 4 to 6 weeks tor delivery 


BA LD Ae G@aeLNo 


919 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles go069 - Phone 213 657-6810 
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An elegant era 
Antique Pool Tablés 


y 
i 
A. 
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thentic Handcra ted Replhi 
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VTHONY CASAY 
Magical Moments of the Land and Sea 











nset Radiance” 18" Oil/Panel 








“Silver Beams And Surf” 40’ x 30" Oil/Canvas 


This Month rm @rtents 


ONE MAN SHOW—Champagne Reception 
Saturday, December 14; 5—9 pm 








Complimentary color brochure available 
upon request 






SF ; Full Color Catalogue $15.00 
esert Reflections” 30" x 40" Oil/Canvas (64 Pages, 48 Artists phos 















Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Diggin, 
Wendell Brown, Mario B. Simic, Anthony Casay, Dave Dalton, 


Sculpture by: Maurice Meyer, Kresman, Montague y , Mirich, 
g Dani, Herb Mignery, Chester Armstrong, Chapelet, David Thimgan, Galien LaLoue, Cortes, Blanchard, 
Gene Zesch, E. MacQueen, After Frederic Remington, Valere, Ribout, Dyf, de Korte, Grav. na, 
2 | Charles Russell, Cyrus Dallin, Jules Moigniez, Paul Moon, William Slaughter 
Charles Sykes, Emmanuele Villanis, James Earle Fraser. Richard Danskin, James Verdt 


Roberto Lupetti, Stanley Maxw 
Mary Crafton, Sikorski, Lex, i 
John Haskins, Fritz Goog 





Ee 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art, 


CARMEL— in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos & Sixth « P.O. Box 5687, Car 


(408) 624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800- oe 


| 
2. = 
West coast’s largest—Representing ood 70 renowned artists 
SET TEE -15T8 Sth Ave., Seattle, WA 98101 » * (206) 622-6644, WA 1 -800- 622- -AR 


ISSANCE 
roduictions of 18th and 
Tueatare and Interiors. 


“Difficult Placement” 
By 
Robert Kenneth White 


A Limited Edition Lithograph 


Gi Secretary B 
eM ekalhicn bm ang 421 Signed and Numbered by the Artist 
Image Size 16x20 inches 


An outstanding example of our comprehensive 
line of hand crafted English f pore: Available for 150 dollars from 


1656 Mission Drive. Open Every Day 10-5 
(805) 688-6222 14951 Groveview, Irvine, C 


Solvang, California 93463 


Robert Kenneth White 
A 92714 


invites you to choos fe 
Loc eva 
w 


ay " & 
nsbruck-Salzburg-Zurich (213) 681 
a Courtésy To Trade 





nt kinds 6f Unique Tribal Rust: ‘: e 
J p. ~ “er ) , me ‘’, Riad “a, 1 
370 South Lake Avenue, rasadena, Calvaaingy101 ee 


Mb, 
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Time 
without end; 

the Perpetual 
Calendar. 





~ 


Known only by those who know. 


las one watch stands alone for exclusivity. 
Audemars Piguet, a watch known only by those who 
know; a watch whose Swiss heritage dates back to 1875. 
Those of you who seek the same deliberate exclusivity 
will find tt particularly true of one classic watch 
that is limited in number but never in prestige; 
the Perpetual Calendar, 


ioc" Atdemars Piguet 


By definition, this 
remarkably complex timepiece perpetually adjusts to 
indicate the date, the day, the month, the chronometric 
time, as well as the phases of the moon. 
Equally impressive, an imaginative gift box 
that continues to simulate the motion of your wrist 
when you re not wearing the Perpetual Calendar. 
Others may never know why you have 
chosen to wear an Audemars Piguet. 
But you know. You've always known. 


~ MOBOCO 


Fine Jewellry & Gons 


200 Newport Center Drive, Newport Beach, CA @ (714) 644-8325 
Monday-Friday 10-7, Saturday 10-5. Closed Sunday 








Introducing 
AQUA-LOUNGE”™ 


iy 





The Luxury Designer Float 


Now, from the people who brought you Sunfloat» — the 
first non-inflatable puncture-proof float — comes the first 
luxury designer float, AQUA-LOUNGE. 

Here is truly the ultimate float. It’s thicker, bigger, more 
comfortable than any other pool float. And the unusually 
beautiful Jac-Que-Tex:. designer fabric is made from an 
indestructible vinyl mesh... will hold its color and shape for 
years. 

Non-inflatable AQUA-LOUNGE (filled with chunks of 
puncture-proof Ensolite) gives such extraordinary back and 
leg support that it is positively therapeutic. 

The reinforced stitching and tufting not only provide 
impeccable tailoring, but also keeps you from rolling off the 
sides. Nowhere have you ever seen such detail, care and 
workmanship in a float. 

Doubles as a lounge mattress for poolside or boatdeck. 
75” long x 35” wide x 4” thick. Guaranteed to float a lifetime. 


*new Elberton Mills 
Summer Blue 
Parfait | Lagoon 
The look of White Hibiscus 
Damask in a floating on a 
stunning lovely Sky Blue 
combination of | background. 
Coral, Sea Bes. 
Green and pale f= == 
Yellow. f 





Also available in solid White and pale Yellow. 


To Order jease fill in this form and mail to: 
‘he Sunfloat Co., 1027 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, OH 45202 
For Faste: Service Call: (513) 621-6831 

















Send me _ _ AQUA-LOUNGE(S) at$i65each .... $ 
Specify co! d quantity: White ____ Pale Yellow ____ 

Summer Parfait ____ Blue Lagoon ____ 
Ohio resider d 5%% state sales tax ..... Barus 

Total Enclosed .......... eS. 

[_] Check [_] MasterCard [_] Visa [_] American E> iress 
Account No. _____ Exp. Date 
Si0Nd0 es  ———E_——E—— 
Name — ieee 2 Date 
Address == Phone 
City 22. 2a Se, ee eee State Zip 


AQUA-LOUNGE™ — 


We Promise It Won't Let You Down!” 








Aria 
5 pc. place setting 
$100 


GEARY'S 


CALL TOLL FREE 

LOCAL (213) 273-4741 

OUTSIDE 213 (800) 243-2797 

351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 


DECORATORS, WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES. 


: aw 
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BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
heats the streets. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don’t make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 
street. And next to home, there’s no 
place like a Boys Club. 

You see, a Boys Club really is 
more than just a club. It’s a place 
where a kid connects with the pro- 
mise of a future. No wonder over 
1,200,000 kids keep coming to 
1,100 Boys Club facilities located all 
across America. 

Let’s face it. Beating the streets 
isn’t easy. But with the help of a 
strong Boys Club, a kid has much 
more than a fighting chance. 





INJOY THE PRESIDENTIAL SUITE AT 


2 iy 









/ 


¥: don’t take the term “Presidential Suite” lightly! So far, all purchasers of ft 
€2 Grand Villa plan at exclusive Lantern Bay, are company presidents! They ‘4 
tught because they wanted a second home by the sea—or no longer want- B 

€ a huge primary residence. They chose this New England Coastal village 
tit overlooks park-like Dana Point Harbor with the sparkling Pacific as a 
f2kdrop. 


le Grand Villas offer a carefree lifestyle with no exterior maintenance 
Worries. Your comfort and peace of mind are assured in this gate-guarded 
(mmunity, thanks to each home’s built-in security system. You have a 
(dice of exciting three-bedroom floor plans with gracious entertaining 
@:as, walk-in wet bars, formal dining rooms, family rooms, dens, sump- 
fous master suites, convenient guest suites. You'll delight in such lux- 
tous materials as Vermont slate, Italian marble, burnished cherry, 
tnd-finished oak, solid brass, and beveled leaded glass. 


dyou want to take it easy, you can enjoy the ocean and marina LANTER™ BAY 

\ws from your deck and patio. Or, swim in our pool, soak in our = 

$3, unwind in our sauna. Picnic in one of Lantern Bay's two 

(ks. Walk around the harbor. Go to the beach. Browse in the ; : 

lirina’s shops. Dine in the many local restaurants. For active a eve, Dana nome on 
Vaxation, play tennis on our court or'work out in our low- 

§2ss exercise room. Or, walk to the harbor and jog, cycle, 

jim, sail, go powerboating, or fish. 





rchasers have come from as far away as England, Appoinimenits suggested. 
lnada, Mexico, and Singapore. You owe it to yourself Call (714) 561-2508 
see why. 





| 
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~ HALLORAN & SONS. ‘LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 








Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 








UN PUEBLO EN ARIZONA 17%" x 23%" 007 





LOS NINOS DE MISMALOYA 114" x 154" 00! 


Unframed Framed 





UN PUEBLO EN ARIZONA $100 $150 
NANA 60 100 
NANA QUERIDA 18" x 8%” 005 NINOS DE MISMALOYA 60 100 


OTIFRCE AVAI! ARIF SEND FOR FREE RROCHUIIDE 





500 each signed & numbered 
ORIGINAL LIMITED EDITION PRINTS BY 


Obs Andres Giron 


José Andres Giron reflects his heritage 
through his work. Soft, lofty, sun-basked por- 
traits of his people and their lives indigenous 
to the soft-hued yet stark Southwest Lands. 


















- 


MEXCLA GALLERIES e 1544 E. MCDOWELL RD. @ PHOENIX, AZ 85006 ¢ (602) 256-031 








. "ENCLOSE CHECK MONEY ORDER. OR CHARGE TO ( : 

| ACCOUNT NO 

j ExpiRATION pate L_T__T TJ —_ 

| NO QUANTITY PRICE 

NAME oo! 

[ADDRESS eee me 005 

| civ oo7 Vite ue 

: SHIPPING & HANDLING $5 00 

STATE ZIP 

| NET TOTAL, een \ 

DEALER S DISCOUNT SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 


= 


ee ee 








"EQUATION SOLEIL” 
BY GIRARD-PERREGAUX 


THE ENTIRE HARMONY OF 


TIME IN YOUR WATCH. 


AND YOU KNOW 
WHO CREATED IT. 








There is a Particular har- 
mony in the motion of the sun, earth 
and moon which determines the 
Course of time. There is a Special fas- 
Cination in it — for those who fee! 
it. This harmony is in the “Equation 
Soleil” which beautifully shows the 
Passing of the hours, days and 
months, the SIGNS of the Zodiac 
and the changing of the seasons. 

This unique precision and 
incomparable finish can only come 
from Girard-Perregaux. a watch- 
maker Producing all its Own move- 
ments since 1791. Take a look at the 
back of your “Equation” and you will 


see the extraordinary Craftsmanship. 
th every Girard- 
now there is some- 


plaque 
watch. 


Girard-Perregaux watches range 
from $1,200 to $30,000 


GIRARD-PS REGAUX] 


EZE “CHOMEE ORY 


ae a 


Shaprur 


245 Post Street 
San Francisco, California 94108 









































wh extraore 
vador Dali, Pe 


asl 


ee. ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


’ > Proudly Presents. .-- : I 









Visit rambling woodlands and open meadows, stately 
classical gardens and serene Oriental retreats. Take a stroll @ 
along a pond edged with lihes. Walk through masses es 
of daffodils. Wander through the elegantly manicured - 


grounds of a secluded manor house, or spend a quiet day 


in a field carpeted with wildflowers. 
ARCHITECT IRAL DIGEST offers you a rare 


opportunity to enter 33 of the worlds most magnificent 


gardens—enchanting retreats many of which are not ies 

open to the public. GARDENS vividly brings to life a 
~ : mite: = : Ae, 

landscapes from locales as varied as Europe, the tropics, 4) 


the Orient, the desert and North America. 
Meet the remarkable men and women whose bound- 
are created the 


less imagination and unstinting C 
lume. People as , 
y 


paradises captured in this lavish vo 
colorful as their creations, whose gardens 
are their proudest legacy. 
Beautifully presented in an 
elegant slipcase, GARDENS 
features more than 250 
exquisite full-color 
photographs. 
You'll learn 
about garden- 
ing history, great 
gardeners of the 
past nd present, 
gardening styles, fashions 
and trends. ARCHITECT | 
DIGEST GARDENS is fill 


RAL 













to your ow privat’ world. : 
GARDENS at $29.95 each—a savings of 


with id: 1s that you can transplant 
to creat yur OWN personal nt) a | rT es SS a —— = 
Ape By gianek ; ped SAVE 25% OFF THE Ch x de : MasterCa {Yq 
are > Oe =4 m1 alee arge my order to:___ _MasterCar 
f adise en if 1ts only a dreat | ay ESTED RETAIL PRICE! aa y A r 
garacn ll hich you can escape | Yes, please sendume— = copy/ copies ® Sa Pe = V 184 

| of ARCHITECT URAL DIGEST Card # Exp. date 't 

(If Master ard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 4g 





Detach coupon and mail to $10.95—plus shipping and handling* Signature 
The Knapp ¥ ress 111 10th St., P.O. Box I understand that if not com pletely (All credit card orders must have signature ) 
10248, Des Moines, lowa 50381-0248 satisfied I may return It within 21 days N 
7 2 aie ee ne 

. : swe nothing further. 
Also available at yout local bookstore and owe nc 5 Ne 
and other fine ret ri] stores For shipments to ¢ A, IL or 1A ipplicable sales tax Address 

will be added Please allow 6-5 weeks for delivery , ] 
Knapp Press City Zip 
— ee oe ee — 


| All orders subject to approval of The 


ss ts ge reat OTe On, 


pw Sed ee 


‘This Year Give An Heirloem, 


ugh extraordinary international trading and purchasing, Austin Galleries was able to acquire original signed and numbered 


vador Dali, Pablo Picasso and Marc Chagall works at substantial savings. Now you can own these prints for below wholesale 
ies! 


k $399 each, 3 for S999 





These large, original, signed and Also available: Slave Market, —s 
numbered Salvador Dali lithographs — Ecumenical Council, Little King, AN Co 
list elsewhere for $900 to $2,000 Monument To The Ideal Doctor, 
each, unframed. Now you can own Desert Orchestra, Exploding 
or give these prints for a small Madonna and others. 


percent of their true value. 
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Time In Space 


ICASSO 





he A AX 
Wailing Wall 





oy 





These images are nationally 
advertised at $4,800 each. 


Pablo Picasso probably has more 
work exhibited at the major art 
museums of the world than any artist 
who ever lived. Now you can 
experience the pride of owning an 
original limited edition lithograph, 
hand signed in pencil by this giant. 
The edition size is 200 plus 10 artist 
proofs. Choose from the two images 
shown or save even more and buy 
both for just $3,995 unframed. 

Print sizes average 1912” x 2512”. 


_, 


jains Aux Fleurs 


LaRonde 





HAGAL 


lagine, for only $995 each, 
'peig able to add original, num- 
'{d, limited edition, Chagall 

» signed lithographs to your 
iction. These works have sold 
is much as $3,500 each. 
all’s celebration of color, 
sion and energy distinguishes 
: two great lithographs as 
collector works of heirloom 
ity. 

ithout a doubt, this is the 

t value ever offered on 

s by this world class artist. ies 


2 edition size is 500, the Lover's Bouquet 
r size is 24” x 34”, 









THE AUSTIN ADVANTAGES 
© The Art World’s 
Greatest Values 
° 5-Year Exchange 
Privileges’ 
















Urance on Toll 


e Orders 


OTICE: Due to limited 
entory all sales subject 
to availability 













pea lley Xefo) DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 

677 N. Michigan Ave. Southfield Plaza Fisherman’s Wharf 

(312) 943-3730 (313) 557-2480 781 Beach Street 

Woodfield Mall Trapper’s Alley 415-775-7444 

(312) 882-0030 (313) 961-0575 and j : 
Finley Sq. Downers Grove Fairlane Town Center Pier 39 y a 
(312) 629-1177 (313) 593-4225 (415) 981-3363 Toll F 


Courtyard Villa Park 
(312) 834-8950 











Hand-hammered Copper 


Drawing from Centuries of European Craftsmanship, 
Biffar Doors Will Withstand the Test of Time 


Europe’s Biffar Doors 


Now Available in America 
through these 


Mn Window Stores 


The Significant Difference in Window and Doors 
BERKELEY SAN RAFAEL SANTA ROSA 
415/540-5464 445/45P-ELLA 707/526-2260 


SAN FRANCISCO REDWOOD CITY = WALNUT CREEK 
415/648-1860 415/366-2868 415/953-3100 


SAN JOSE SANTA CRUZ 
408/247-9471 408/462-1372 


Masterworks in Design 
and Engineering 


SIDELITES * TRANSOMS # ARCHES © SECURITY * THERMAL EFFICIENCY 


GENUINE COPPER BIFFAR DOOR DESIGN #127 KJ 
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OUR CLASSIC LUXURY TOUR 


fm. 


Live like an aristocrat 





ya in Paris, at a surprisingly 
; . affordable price. Start your 
ANCE “% > : 4] I Ai’ weeklong Paris Aristocrat 


AIR FRA 


oe 
anccagesces? 
— 


Tour with outstanding cui- 
sine in Air France Le Club, 
Premiére or Concorde. 

In Paris, a private car 
will whisk you to your 
magnificent hotel — the 
Crillon, Meurice or Prince 
de Galles. We'll include 
continental breakfast every 
day, a cruise on the Seine, a 
tour of historical Paris, 
shopping and entertain- 
ment discounts, and even a 
gourmet meal. 

Paris Aristocrat is just one 
of our deluxe tours. For all 
the glorious details, call 
your Travel Specialist or 
Air France. 

For a free video cassette 
preview, call 1-800-AF- 
PARIS. In New York City, 
212-247-0100. 


AIR FRANCE 4% 
LET US SHOW YOU OUR FRANCE 





CDAD 
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The Architects of Time 





18 kt. gold with diamonds. Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. Extremely accurate, very Swiss. 
Five year international limited warranty. Intelligently priced at $6250 and $6400. 
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SHREVE @ CO. a ! 


JEWELERS SINCE 1852 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J.B. HUDSON, Minneapolis—JESSOPS, San Diego j 6 0 6 a 
MEMBERS OF THE HENRY BIRKS AND SONS COMPANY OF FINE JEWELERS aes" 
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